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PREFACE. 


TT  15  now  above  thirty  years  fince  this  traifxation  of 
-*■  Oifian's  Poems  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  pu- 
blic. The  univerfal  admiration  of  all  hberal  and  unpre- 
judiced men,  the  only  true  criterion  of  Hterary  merit, 
mull  now  reader  eveiy  attempt  to  praife  them  futile 
and  fuperfiuous. 

In  the  year  177.?,  the  tranflator,  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
pubhfned  a  new  edition  with  contiderable  alterations. 
In  a  Preface  to  this  edition,  he  begins  by  informing  the 
reader,  that  "  he  ran  over  the  v.-hole  v.  ith  attention." 
The  reft  of  the  Prel'ace  might,  without  injury  to  his  li- 
terary credit,  be  fufiered  to  fink  peaceably  into  oblivi- 
on. He  concludes,  by  infofminj  us,  that  "  a  tranflator, 
"  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  incapable  of  expref- 
*'  fing  its  beauties  *."  If  we  underftand  the  meaning  of 
tliii  trApreifion,  it  feems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon 
pofH:  iTes  a  degree  of  poetical  genius  net  inferior  to  the 
origi-.al  author ;  and  we  are  the  more  diipofed  to  adopt 
this  explanation,  as  he  lias,  in  other  paCages  of  this 
very  Preface  mentioned  his  own  verfion;  in  terms  of  the 
highell  feif'Complacency ;  it  has  even  been  generally 
underftood,  on  both  fides  of  the  Tweed,  that  lie  wilhed 
to  keep  the  queilion  refpe6ting  the  autlienticity  of  thefe 
Poems  in  a  fort  of  oracular  fulpence.  This  fufpicion  is 
by  no  means  ftarted  at  pjrefent  to  ferve  a  temporary 

*  In  one  of  his  DiiTertatiops  alfo,  wetneet  v.jth  the  following  extraordinary  in- 
formation, "  \Vi'.hout  vanity  I  fay  it,  I  thiuk  1  could  write  tulersble  poetry ;  sa4 
**  I  ftQivre  Ky  i#ta|;c>a^-i]  ^J»at  1  ftfuld  cot  traailate  ^rlla;  1  couW  &et  iauttte.'' 
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purpofe.  We  have  had  riumerous  opportunities  of  con- 
verfing  on  this  fubjecl  v/ith  gentlemen  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  with 
feyeral  to  whom  the  Poems  of  Ofiian  were  familiar, 
long  before  Mr.  Macp'iieribn  was  born.  Their  fentl- 
ments,  with  refpe(5l  to  his  condu<fi:,  were  uniform ;  and, 
upon  every  occafion,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  expref- 
ling  tiiqir  indignation  at  fuch  an  infiance  of  ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  ambiguity.  It  was  to  the  tranflation  of 
thefe  Poems,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  firft  indebted 
for  diftindtion  in  the  literary  world.  After  the  iirft  pu- 
blication, many  cavils,  for  they  cannot  deferve  a  belter 
name,  were  thrown  out  refpe<5ling  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
jftenceof  the  work  in  the  Oalic  language.  To  extin- 
guifh  every  doubt  of  this  nature,  Dr.  Blair  colledted  a 
copious  lift  of  teftimonies,  tranfmitted  by  gentlemrn  of 
the  firft  rank  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Thefe  te- 
ftimonies were  re-printed  in  every  fubfequent  edition, 
till  that  of  1773,  when  the  tranflator  feems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  projecft  of  making  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a 
great  part,  of  the  poetry  to  be  underftood  as  his  ov/n 
compofition,  To  accelerate  this  hopeful  purpofe,  he 
fupprefled  the  teftimonies  which,  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned;  at  leaft  we  can  conje(5fure  no  other  motive 
for  fuch  an  ill-timed  and  injudicious  mutilation.  We 
iiave  been  careful  to  infert  them  here. 

Another  part  of  this  Preface  which  deferves  notice^ 
IS  the  follovv'ing  ftntence.  "  One  of  the  chief  improve- 
<*  ments  in  this  edition,  is  the  care  taken  in  arranging 
*'  the  Poems  /«  the  order  of  lime;  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
*'  regular  hiflory  of  the  age  to  which  they  relate."  We 
may  venture  to  aflert,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  Englifh 
language,  a  paragraph  in  more  direct  oppofition  to 
truth.  For  example,  the  two  Poems  ofLathmonand 
Oithona,  are  ss  clofely  conneded  as  the  firft  and  fecond 
books  of  Hcfmer's  Iliad,  for  the  latter  of  thefe  pieces  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and  accordingly 
in  ?il  the  editions  of  this  verfion,  preceding  that  of  1773, 
thefc  tNj'o  Poems  are  priflted  together,  and  in  their  pro- 
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per  lilflorlcal  order;  bwt  in  this  new  edition,  the  Poem 
of  Olthona  is  printed  near  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  that  of  Lathmon,  which  ought  to  have  preceded  it, 
is  inferted  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  and  almoft  in  th«very 
rear  of  the  colledlion.  What  is  not  lefs  ridiculous,  both 
thefe  Poems  ought  to  have  been  inferted  among  the  firft 
in  order,  as  they  narrate  fomc  of  the  mofl  early  military 
exploits  of  the  venerable  and  admirable  bard  of  Mor- 
ven.  The  Poem  of  Darthula  is  merely  a  fequel  to  that 
entitled  the  Death  of  Cuchullin,  and  as  fuch,  was  infert- 
ed in  its  proper  place  in  all  the  former  editions.  In 
this  laft  one,  it  precedes  the  Death  of  CuchulHn,  which 
i«  a  mere  contradidlion.  "  The  Battle  of  Lora"  ought 
to  have  fucceeded  immediately  to  the  Poetn  of  Flngal,,  as 
it  contains  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  Irifh  expedition 
of  Swaran,  as  a  recent  event.  Inftead  of  this,  three  dif- 
ferent pieces  intervene.  We  have  firft  the  Poem  of 
pingal,  in  vvliich  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Offian,  performs  a 
diflinguifhed  part.  AVe  have  next  Lathmon>  which  re- 
cords a  tranfacTtion  that  happened  before  Ofcar  was 
born ;  and  then,  after  the  infertion  of  two  other  pieces, 
not  lefs  mifplaced,  we  are  prefented  with  the  Battle  of 

Lora. 

We  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  hazard  thefe  remarks 
upon  the  alleged  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Offian  in  1773,  as  a  fuffi.- 
cient  vindication  of  our  conducfl  in  declining  to  adopt 
it.  As  in  the  faft  edition  of  the  Poems  but  little  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  chronological  order,  it  might 
have  been  propofed  to  clafs  the  poetry  in  a  third  feries. 
But  many  objedls  which  are  fpecious  at  a  diftant  view, 
afTume  an  oppofite  appearance  upon  a  clofer  infne<51ion. 
Such  a  meafure  M'ould  have  been  fetting  an  example  of 
fanciful  variation  before  every  future  editor.  We  have 
therefore  thought  it  better  to  reftore  the  Poems  to  their 
primitive  airangement.  In  particuLir,  we  faw  the  moft 
ilriking  propriety  in  replacing  the  Poem  of  Fingal  at 
the  head  of  the  colledlion.  Fingal  himfelf  is  the  great 
hero  of  the  whole  work,  and  is  this  piece  we  have  an 
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epilbde  defcriblng  fome  of  the  firft  ©xploks  of  his 
youth,  and  his  pafHon  for  Agandecca,  "  the  firll  of  his 
loves."  In  the  fame  Poem,  OfHan,  with  a  ftrange  mix- 
ture of  tendfrnefs  and  ferociiVj  defcrlbes  his  courtlhip 
with  Everalha,  the  mother  of  Ofcar;  and,  iu  fliort, 
there  is  no  lingle  Poem  in  the  whole  colle6lion  which 
^ffords  fuch  a  general  introduclion  to  the  chara<flers  and 
incidents  defcribed  in  the  reft. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  the  ftyle  of  the  edition  of 
2773,  WQ  cannot  coincide  with  the  ftntiments  of  the 
franfiator-  The  elegant  fmipiicity  of  the  former  ver- 
iion,  is  often  flraincd  into  abfolute  difcortlon.  In  two 
or  three  pafla^es  where  v/e  judged'  that  the  late  altei'a- 
tions  in  the  text  had  heightened  its  l^eauty,  they  have 
been  preferved ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  far  inferior, 
and  feldom  or  never  preferable  to  the  original  tranfla- 
tion.  This  point,  however,  we  muft  leave  to  the  tafte 
of  the  reader. 

We  have  reftored  to  this  editron  a  Poem  of  confide- 
rable  length,  and  of  diftingulfhed  beauty,  whicli  has 
been  unaccountably  fupprefied  by  Mr.  Macplierfon  in 
Ills  edition  of  1773,  though,  as  it  had  been  quoted  in 
the  Elements  of  Critlcifm,  by  Lord  Karnes,  its  abfence 
muil  have  made  a  very  fer.fible  blank. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  has  obliged  us  with  a  DifTertatlon 
concerning  the  JEra  of  OxTian  and  that  nothing,  how- 
ever trifling,  might  be  wanting,  we  have  inferted  it. 
The  importance  of  this  Diflertation  may  be  completely 
afcertained  in  a  very  few  words.  Ke  telk  u?>  that  in 
the  year  of  Chrill  an,  Fingal,  at  the  head  of  a  Caledo- 
nian army,  gave  battle  to  Caracul  the  fon  of  Severus, 
Emperor  of  Rome.  At  this  tim,e,  we  muft  fuppo^ 
that  Fingal  was  at  leaft  twenty  years  of  age.  Ke  like- 
v,dfe  tell^  us,  that  Ofcar,  the  grandfon  of  Fingal,  enga- 
ged and  defeated  Caraufius,  who,  in  the  year  a8 7,  had 
I'eized  the  government  of  Britain.  At  the  time  of  this 
fecoud  battle  therefore,  Fingal,  if  alive,  muPi;  have  been 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-fix.  Now,  the  Poem  of' 
Tcjnora  opeas  widi  th?  d?ath  of  QfyUf  ar*4  clofes  wi^ 
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the  death  of  Cathmor,  the  Irilh  General,  whom  Fingal, 
after  rallying  the  routed  Caledonians,  and  difplaying 
prodigies  of  valour,  kills  with  his  own  hand.  Thefe 
are  flrange  performances  for  a  man  at  the  age  of  an 
hundred.  Both  ends  of  this  hypothefis  have  been  em- 
braced by  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  thusr 
has  the  sera  of  OlTian  been  afcertained. 

With  refped  to  this  edition,  we  have  little  to  fay. 
Of  an  elegant  type,  fuperb  engravings,  and  a  fuperfine 
paper,  the  reader  is  an  equal  judge  wdth  ourfelves  j  nor 
can  it  be  a  circumftance  unfavourable  to  our  publica- 
tion, that  the  Book  is  now  to  be  fold  at  lefs  than  halF 
of  the  price  of  any  former  edition, 
April,  1799. 


A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING  THE 

^RA   OF   OSS  I  AN. 


Tnquir.ies  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford  more 
pieafure  than  any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  The 
ingenious  may  form  fyJftems  of  liiftory  on  probabilities 
and  a  few  fads;  but  at  a  great  diftance  of  time,  their 
accounts  muft  be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of 
Hates  and  kingdoms  is  as  deftitute  of  great  events,  as  of 
the  means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  poflerity.  The  arts 
of  polilhed  life>  by  which  alone  fails  can  be  preferved 
with  certainty,  are  the  productions  of  a  well-fopmed 
community.  It  is  then  hiftorians  begin  to  write,  and 
pubhc  tranfacStions  to  be  worthy  remembrance.  The 
acSlions  of  former  times  are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magni- 
fied by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
lb  much  of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation; 
poflerity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any  thing,  how- 
ever fabulous,  that  reflecls  honour  on  their  anceflors. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  •w^ere  I'emarkable  for  this 
weaknefs.  They  rv\-ailowed  the  moll  abfurd  fables 
concerning  the  high  antiquities  of  their  relj^edlive  na- 
tions. Good  hiilorians,  however,  rofe  very  er.rJy  a- 
mongll  them,  and  tranfmltted,  with  luHre,  their  great 
a6lions  to  poflerity.  It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that 
unrivalled  fame  they  now  enjoy,  while  the  great  ac- 
tions of  other  nations  are  involved  in  fables,  or  lofl  in 
obfcurity.  The  Celtic  nations  afford  a  flriking  inflance 
of  this  kind.    Ttey,  though  once  the  mafters  of  Eu- 
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rope  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Obyf,  in  Rullia,  to 
Cape  Finiflere,  the  wcftern  point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain, 
arc  very  little  mentioned  in  hiftory.  They  trufted  their 
fame  to  tradition  and  the  fongs  of  their  bards,  -vrhich,  by 
the  viciffitude  of  hum.an  affairs,  are  long  fmce  loft- 
'I'heir  ancient  language  is  the  only  monunient  that  re- 
mains of  them:  and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in 
places  fo  widely  diftant  from  each  other,  ferves  only  to 
ihew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws  ve- 
ry little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  poiTefied  old  Gaul 
is  the  moft  renowned ;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  worth 
fupcrior  to  the  reft,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who 
had  hiflorians  to  tranfmit  the  fam€  of  their  enemies,  as 
well  as  their  own,  to  pofterity.  Britain  was  firil  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  che  teftimoy  of  the  belt  authors  || ; 
its  fituation  in  refpect  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  pro- 
bable; but  what  puts  it  beyond  all  difpute,  is,  that  the 
fame  culloms  and  language  prevailed  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  in  the  days  of  Julius  CsfarlF- 

The  colony  from  Gaul  poflefled  themfelves,  at  firft, 
of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their  own  coun- 
try; and  fpreading  northward,  by  degrees,  as  they  in- 
crealed  in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole  ifland.  Some 
adventurers  paffingover  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that 
?.re  within  fight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the  I- 
rifh  nation:  Which  is  a  more  probable  Hory  than  the 
idle  fables  of  Milefian  and  Gallician  colonies.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus"*  mentions  it  as  a  thing  well  knov/n  in  his 
time,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  w^ere  originally 
Brit'-Mis;  and  his  teftimony  is  unqueflionable,  when  wo 
confuhT,  that  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms 
of  both  nations  were  the  lame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  tiie  ancient  Caledo- 
nians w^ere  of  German  extracft.  By  the  language  and 
cuftoms  which  always  prevailed  io  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one  would  be 

f  C«f.  Vom^  MeL  Tacitui 
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tempted  to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  celebrated  writ- 
er. The  Germans,  properly  fo  called,  were  not  the  fame 
•wath  the  ancient  Ccltae.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  two  nations  were  fimilar  ;  but  their  language  dif- 
ferent. The  Germans!  are  the  genuine  defcendants 
of  the  ancient  Das,  afterwards  well  known  by  the 
tiame  of  Daci,  and  pafled  originally  into  Europe  by  the 
way  of  the  northern  countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the 
Danube,  towards  the  vaft  regions  of  Tranfilvania,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia ;  and  from  thence  advanced  by  de- 
,s:rees  into  Germany.  The  CeltaeH,  it  is  certain,  fent 
many  colonies  into  that  country,  all  of  whom  retain- 
ed their  own  laws,  language  and  cuftoms;  and  it  is 
of  them,  if  any  colonics  came  from  Germany  into  Scot- 
land, that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the 
Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls  that  firft 
poflefied  themfelves  of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment at  this  diftance  of  time.  Whatevertheir  origin  was, 
we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  a  prefumption  that  they  were  long  before 
fettled  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government 
was  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in 
all  the  countries  where  the  druids  bore  the  chief  fway. 
This  order  of  men  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
fame  fyftem  with  the  Dadtyli,  Idsei  and  Curetes  of  the 
ancients.  Their  pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven, 
their  magic  and  divinations  were  the  fame.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the  properties 
of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages, 
gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among  the  people. 
The  efteem  of  the  populace  foon  increaied  into  a  ve- 
neration for  the  order;  which  a  cunning  and  ambitious 
tribe  of  men  took  care  to  improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  tlut 
tTiey  in  a  manner,  ingrofled  the  management  of  civil,  a^ 
well  as  religious,  matters.  It  is  generally  allowed  tha^ 
they  did  not  abufe  this  extraordinary  power;  the  pre. 

t  Skabo,  1.  7.      11  CJcr.  1.  6.  Lit.  1.  5>  Taj;  ic  ^ir.  Xiittt. 
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fcrving  their  cliara6ler  of  fancSlity  was  fo  efll:ntial  to  their 
influence,  that  they  never  broke  out  into  violence  or  op- 
prellion.  Tlie  chiefs  w.-re  allowed  to  execute  tlie  laws, 
but  the  legiflative  pov.xr  was  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
druidsf .  It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were 
united,  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger  under  one  liead. 
1'his  temporary  king,  or  Vcrgobretus  |],  was  chofen  by 
them,  and  generally  laid  dov/n  his  office  at  the  end  or 
the  war.  Thefe  pricfts  enjoyed  long  this  extraordina- 
ry privilege  among  tlie  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the  Cale- 
donians began  to  decline/  The  Poems  that  celebrate 
Trathal  and  Corjiiac,  anceftors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  fall  of  the  druids,  which  account 
for  the  total  filence  concerning  their  religisn  in  tlie 
Poems  that  are  now  given  to  the  public. 

The  CDntinual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft  the 
Romans,  hindered  the  nobility  from  initiating  them- 
felves,  as  the  cuHcni  ibrmerly  was,  into  the  order  of  the 
di"uids.  The  precepts  of  their  religion  were  confined 
to  a  few,  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by  a  people 
inured  to  war.  The  Vergobrctus,  or  chief  magiftrate, 
w^as  cholen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarghy, 
or  continued  in  liis  omce  againft  tlieir  will.  Continual 
power  ftrcngthened  his  intereft  among  the  tribes,  and 
enabled  him  to  fend  down,  as  heredicary  to  his  pofteri- 
ty,  the  office  he  hnd  only  received  himfelf  by  eledlion. 
_  On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againfl  the  Kin^^  of  the 
IVorUj  as  tht'  Poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman  em- 
peror, the  druids,  to  viMdicete  tlie  honour  of  the  order, 
began  to  refume  tJicir  ancient  privilege  of  chuling  the 
Vergobretus.  Ciarmal^  the  fon  of  Tamo,  being  deput- 
ed by  them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  v/hoie  order,  to  lay  down  his 
ofnce.     Upon  his  refufal,  a  civil  war  commenced,  which 
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foon  ended  in  almofl  the  total  extindlion  of  the  religi- 
ous order  of  the  druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retired 
to  the  dark  recelTes  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they 
had  formerly  ufed  for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  we 
lind  them  in  the  circle  of  Jlones^  and  unheeded  by  the 
•world.  A  total  difregard  for  the  order  and  utter  abhor- 
rence of  the  druidical  rites  enfued.  Under  this  cloud 
of  public  hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  religi- 
on of  the  droids  became  extindl,  and  the  nation  fell  in- 
to the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and  his 
{qxi  OiTian  make  fo  little,  if  any,  mention  of  the  druids, 
who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  fucceiTion  in  the 
fuprerne  magiftracy.  It  is  a  lingular  cafe,  it  mull  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the  Poems 
afcribed  to  Ofiian;  as  the  poetical  compofitions  of  o- 
ther  nations  ai"e  fo  clofely  connected  with  their  myiho- 
logy.  It  is  hard  to  accoun'c  for  it  to  thofe  v.-ho  are  not 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottifh 
bards.  That  race  of  men  carried  their  notions  of  mar- 
tial honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given 
their  heroes  in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
their  fame;  and  the  bards  immediately  transferred  the 
glory  of  the  adlicn  to  him  who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  OfTian.  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Homer 
hath  done  to  afiift  his  heroes,  this  Poem  had  not  coii- 
fifted  of  eulcgiums  on  his  friends,  but  of  hymns  to  thefe 
fupericr  beings.  To  this  day,  thofe  that  write  in  the 
Galic  language  feldom  nitntion  religion  in  their  pro- 
fane poetry;  and  when  they  prof euedly  write  of  religion, 
they  never  intet-lard  with  their  corapoiitions,  the  adti^-ns 
of  their  heroes.  This  cuftom  alone,  even  though  tlie 
religion  of  the  druids  had  not  been  pre\'ioufl.y  extin- 
guiflicd,  may,  in  fome  meafurc,  account  for  Ollian's  (i- 
ience  concerning  the  religion  of  his  ov/n  times. 

To  fay  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  tlie 
fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  it  does  not  confiit  of  people 
•endued  v,-ith  ri;afun,     'Die  traditions  of  thfir  fathers, 
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and  their  own  obfervations  on  the  works  of  nature,  to- 
gether with  that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent  in  the 
human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifcd  in  the  minds  of 
men  fome  id..*a  of  a  fuperior  being.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
the  darkefV  times,  and  amongft  the  moft  barbarous  nati- 
ons, the  very  populace  themfelves  had  fome  faint  notion, 
at  leaft,  of  a  divinity.  It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to 
Offian,  who,  upon  no  occafion,  fhews  a  narrow  mind,  to 
think  that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greateft  of  all  truths.  But  let  OfliaH's 
religion  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Chrillianity,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  allufion 
to  it,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his  Poems;  which  abfolutely 
fixes  him  to  an  .xra  prior  to  the  introducStion  of  that  re- 
ligion. Tlie  perfecution  begun  by  Dioclefian,  in  <:he  year 
30,^,  is  tlie  moil  probable  time  in  which  the  firfl  dawning 
of  ChrifLianity  in  the  north  of  Britain  can  be  fixed. 
The  humane  and  m.ild  characcer  of  Conftantius  Chlo- 
rus,  who  commanded  then  in  Britain,  induced  the  per- 
fecuted  Chriflians  to  take  refuge  under  him.  Some  of 
them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  thro* 
fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  among  the  Caledonians;  who  were  the  more 
ready  to  hearken  to  their  doctrines,  as  the  religion  of 
the  chuids  had  been  exploded  fo  long  before. 

Thefe  miffionaries,  either  through  choice,  or  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  doclrine  they  advanced,  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  ceils  and  groves  of  the  druids;  and  it  was 
from  this  retiredlife  theyhadtlie  name  of  Culdeesf,  which 
in  the  language  of  tlie  country  iigmfitidfr-quejieredperfo/is. 
It  was  with  one  of  the  Culiees  that  Cffian,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning  the  Chrifti- 
an  religion.  This  difpute  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  couch- 
ed in  verfe,  according  to  the  cultom  of  the  times.  The 
extreme  ignorance  on  the  pa-t  of  OfTian,  of  the  Chrifti- 
an  tenets,  fhews,  that  that  religion  had  only  been  lately 
introduced,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  one  of  the 
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firfl  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  religion 
that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in  the  country.  The 
difpute  bears  the  genuine  mark  of  antiquity.  The 
obfolete  phrafes  and  expreffions  peculiar  to  the  times, 
prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  OiFian  then  lived  at  the 
introdu6lion  of  Chriflianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he 
did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  tbird,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centun".  What  puts  this  point 
beyond  difpute,  is  the  allulion  in  his  Poems  to  the  hillo- 
ry  of  the  times. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Caraculf,  the  fon  of 
the  King  of  the  PVorliif  are  among  the  (irft  Ijrave  a<5tions 
of  his  youth.  A  complete  Poem,  which  relates  to  this 
iubjecfl:,  is  printed  in  this  coliecStion. 

in  the  year  210  the  em.peror  Sevcrus,  after  returning 
from  his  expeditions  againfl  the  Caledonians,  at  York, 
fell  into  the  tedious  ilinefs  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 
The  Caledonians  and  Maiatse,  refuming  courage  from 
his  indifpofition,  took  arms  in  order  to  recover  thepof- 
fefiions  they  had  loft.  The  enraged  emperor  command- 
ed his  army  to  march  Into  tlieir  country,  and  to  dellroy 
it  with  fivt  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  execut- 
ed, for  his  fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  his  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes 
of  his- father's  death,  and  v/ith  fchemes  to  fupplant  his 
brother  Geta.  He  fcarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's 
country,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  Severus  was 
dead.  A  fudden  peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledoni- 
ans, and,  as  it  appears  from.  Dion  CafTius,  the  country 
they  had  loft  to  Severus  was  reftoredto  theii^. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla, 
who,  as  the  fon  of  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  whole 
dominions  were  exte^ided  almoft  over  the  known  world* 
was  not  without  rcafon  called  in  the  Po,ems  of  Offian, 
ihefon  of  the  King  of  the  M^orld.  The  fpace  of  time  be- 
tween 211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  is  not  fo  great,  but  Offiau  the  fon  of 

1  Carac'huil,  '  terrible  eye.'  Cajat'bQaUa,  *  tenitle  IwQk.'  Carac'cUaUanth* 
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FIngal,  mlglit  have  ieen  the  Chriftians  whom  the  per- 
lecution  under  Dioclefian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

OiTir.n,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  mentions  among  his  great  ac- 
tions, a  battle  wliich  he  fought  againft  Carosj  king  of 
Ihips,  on  the  banks  of  the  v%'inding  Carunf.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here,  is  the 
fame  with  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufms,  who  affumed  the 
purple  in  the  year  287,  and  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated 
the  emperor  Maximinian  Herculius>in  feveral  naval  eu- 
gagemtnts,  which  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in 

Offian's  Poems,  the  King  of  Shif-s.      The  tending  Carun  is 

that  fmall  river  retaining  ftill  the  name  cf  Carron,  and 
runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  v/all,  which 
Caraufms  repaired  to  obftru<5l  the  incurfions  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians. Several  other  pafTages  in  the  Poems  allude  to 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  5  but  the  two  juft  mentioned 
clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  Fingal  to  the  third  century ; 
and  this  acccrat  agrees  exad>ly  v\'ith  the  Iriih  hiftories, 
which  place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in 
the  year  28;?,  and  that  of  Ofcar  and  their  own  celebrat- 
ed Cairbar,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions  to  the 
Reman  hiilory  might  have  been  indufli'iouily  inferted 
into  the  Poems,  to  give  them  the  appearance  cf  antiqui- 
ty. This  fraud  muft  then  have  been  com.mitted  at  leaft 
three  ages  ago,  as  the  paffagcs  in  which  the  allufions 
are  made,  are  alluded  to  often  in  the  compofitions  of 
tbofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addicted  to  fuperlliti- 
on^^ontracled  a  narrovvnefs  that  defiroycd  genius.  Ac- 
cordingly we  iind  the  compofitions  of  thofe  times  trivial 
and  puerile  to  the  lall  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed, 
that,  amidiL  all  the  untoward  circumitances  of  the  age, 
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a  genius  miglit  arik,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what 
could  induce  him  to  give  the  honour  of  his  compofi- 
tions  to  an  age  fo  remote.  We  find  no  fa6l  that  he  has 
advanced  to  favour  any  defigns  which  could  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  fliould  we  fuppofe  a  poet,  through,  humour,  or  for 
reafons  which  cannot  be  feen  at  this  diflance  of  time, 
would  afcribe  his  ov.-n  compofitions  to  OfTian,  it  is  next 
to  impofiible,  that  he  could  impofe  upon  his  country- 
men, when  alj  of  them  were  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  traditional  Poems  of  their  anceftors. 

The  ftrongeft  objedion  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Of- 
fian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  being  handed  down 
by  tradition  through  fo  many  centuries.  Ages  of  bar- 
barifm,  fome  will  fay,  could  not  produce  Poerns  abound- 
ing' with  the  difuitereited  and  generous  fentiments  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  compofitions  of  OiTian;  and  could 
thefe  ages  produce  them,  it  is  impoflible  but  they  muft 
be  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long  fucceilion  of 
barbarous  generations. 

Thefe  objections  naturally  fuggeft  themJelves  to  men 
unacquainted  with  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were  an  inferior  or- 
der of  the  drulds,  did  not  fliare  their  bad  fortune.  They 
were  fpared  by  the  vidtcrious  kiAg,  as  it  was  through 
their  means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his 
fame.  They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contribut- 
ed to  efiablifti  his  power  by  their  fongs.  His  great  ac- 
tions were  magnified,  and  the  populace,  v/ho  had  no  a- 
bility  to  examine  into  his  charadler  narrowly,  were 
dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the  rhym.es  of  the  bards.  In 
,the  mean  time,  men  afuimed  the  fentiments  that  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an  age  of  barbnrifm.  The 
bards,  who  were  originally  the  difciples  of  the  druids, 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged,  by  be* 
jng  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  order. 
1  hey  could  form  a  pcrfedt  hero  in  their  own  minds,  and 
afcribe  that  chara<fi:tr  fo  tljeix  prkicc.  The  inferior  chiefs 
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made  this  Ideal  chara<5ler  the  model  of  their  condudt, 
and  by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous 
fplrit  which  breatlies  In  all  the  poetry  of  the  times. 
The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and  rivalled  by  hia 
own  heroes,  who  imitated  his  chara<5ler  as  defcrlbed  in 
the  eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  peo- 
ple in  merit,  as  he  was  above  thern  in  fhation.  This  e- 
mulation  continuing,  formed  at  iaft  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of  wliat  is  noble 
in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a  poliflicd 
people. 

When  virtue  In  peace,  and  bravery  in  war>  are  the 
*thara61:eriftics  of  a  nation,  their  adions  become  Interelt- 
ing,  and  their  fame  worthy  df  immortaliiv.  A  generous 
fpirit  is  warmed  with  noble  acftlons,  and  becomes  am.bl- 
tious  of  perpetuating  them.  This  is  the  true  fource  of 
that  divine  infpiration,  to  wiuch  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes  inadequate 
to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations,  they  varnifhed 
them  over  with  fables,  fupplied  by  their  ovrn  fancy,  or 
furnifhed  by  abfurd  traditions.  Thefe  fables,  however 
ridiculous,  had  their  abettors;  pofterity  either  implicit- 
ly believed  them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to  man- 
kind, pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the 
founders  of  their  families  in  the  days  of  fable,  when  po- 
etry, without  the  fear  of  contradidlion,  could  give  what 
charadlers  flie  plcafed  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vani- 
ty that  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what  remain  of  the 
works  of  ClTian.  His  poetical  merit  made  his  heroes 
famous  In  a  country  where  heroifm  was  moft  efteemed 
and  admired.  The  pofterity  of  thefe  heroes,  or  thofe 
who  pretended  to  be  dcfccnded  from  them,  heard  with 
pleafure  the  eulogiums  of  their  anceftors  ;  bards  were 
employed  to  repeat  the  Poems,  and  to  record  the  con- 
jie<ftion  of  their  patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Eve- 
ry chief  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  familv,  and 
the  office  became  at  Iaft  hereditary.  By  the  fuccellion 
of  thefe  bards,  the  Poems  concerning  the  ancellors  of 
tiie  faiiiily  wvre  hftiide<i  down  frgrp  sen^ration  to  gene- 
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ration;  they  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan  on  folemn 
occafions,  and  always  alluded  to  in  the  new  compofi- 
tions  of  the  bards.  This  cuftom  came  down  near  to 
our  own  times;  and  after  the  bards  were  difcontlnued, 
3.  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by  memory,  or  com- 
mitted to  MTiting,  their  compofitions,  and  founded  the 
antiquity  of  their  families  on  the  authority  of  their 
Poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north  of 
Europe  till  long  after  the  inftitution  of  the  bards  ;  tJie 
records  of  the  families  of  their  patrons,  their  own,  and 
moT'e  ancient  Poems,  were  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Their  poetical  compofitions  were  admirably  contrived 
for  that  purpofe.  They  were  adapted  to  mufic;  and 
the  moft  perfect  harmony  obferved.  Each  verfe  was 
fo  connected  with  thofe  which  preceded  or  follovved  it, 
that  if  one  line  had  been  remembered  in  a  flanza,  k 
was  almoft  impofiible  to  forget  tlie  reft.  The  cadences 
followed  in  fo  natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words  were 
fo  adapted  to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is 
raifed  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible, 
from  a  fimilarity  of  found,  to  fubftitute  one  word  for 
another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  lan- 
guage. Nor  does  this  choice  of  v/ords  clog  the  fenfe, 
or  weaken  the  exprefiion.  The  numerous  flections  of 
confonants,  and  variation  in  dcclenfion,  make  the  lan- 
guage very  copious. 

The  delcendants  of  the  Celtse,  who  inhabited  Britain 
and  its  ifles,  were  not  fmgular  is  this  method  of  preferv- 
ing  the  moft  precious  monuments  of  their  nation.  The 
ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  weie  couched  in  verfe,  and 
feanded  down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  througli  a 
long  habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing. The  acflions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of 
kings  and  heroes  were  preferved  in  the  fame  manner. 
All  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  old  Germans  wei'c 
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comprehended  In  their  ancient  fongs  f  ;  which  were  ei- 
ther hymns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praife  of  their 
heroes,  and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  e- 
vents  in  their  nations  which  were  carefully  interwoven 
with  them.  This  fpecies  of  compofition  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  but  delivered  i>y  oral  tradition  j| .  The 
care  they  took  to  have  tl^  Poems  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  uninterrupted  cuftom  of  re}Teating  them  upon 
certain  occafions,  and  the  happy  meafure  of  the  verfe, 
ferved  to  prelerve  them  for  a  long  time  uncorrupted. 
This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  noc  forgot  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably  would  have  remain- 
ed to  this  day,  had  not  learning,  which  thinks  every 
thing,  that  is  not  committed  to  writing,  fabu^ius,  been 
introduced.  It  v>as  from  poetical  traditions  that  Gar- 
cillaflb  compofed  his  account  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru. 
Tlie  Peruvians  had  loft  all  other  monuments  of  their 
hiftory,  and  it  was  from  ancient  Poems  which  his  mo- 
ther, a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught  him 
in  his  youth,  that  he  colle(fted  the  materials  of  his  hifto- 
ry. If  other  nations  then,  that  had  been  often  over-run 
by  enemies,  and  had  fent  abroad  and  received  colo^iies, 
could,  for  many  ages,  preferve,  by  oral  tradition,  their 
laws  and  hiftcries  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  inter- 
mixture with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  their  anceftors,  had  the  works  of  their  bards 
handed  do^vn  with  great  purity. 

It  will  feem  ftrartge  to  fomc,  that  Poems  admired  for 
many  centuries  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom  Ihould  b» 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  other  ;  and  that  the  Britiih, 
who  have  carefully  traced  out  the  works  of  genius  in 
other  nations,  fhould  fo  long  remain  ftrangers  to  their 
own.  This,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
thofe  who  underftood  both  languages  and  never  at- 
tempted a  tranflation.  They,  from  being  acquainted 
but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a  modefty,  wliich 

t  Tacitus  de.  mor.  Germ. 
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perhaps  the  prefcnt  tianflator  ought,  in  prudence,  to 
have  followed,  defpaired  of  making  the  compofitions  of 
their  bards  agreeable  to  an  Englifli  reader.  The  man- 
ner of  thofe  compofitions  is  fo  different  from  other  Po- 
ems, and  the  ideas  fo  confined  to  the  moft  early  ftate  of 
fociety,  that  it  was  thought  they  had  not  enough  of  va- 
riety to  pleafe  a  poliftied  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator  of  the  fol- 
lowing colletStion ;  and  though  he  admired  the  Poems, 
m  the  original,  very  early,  and  gathered  part  of  them 
from  tradition  for  his  own  amufement,  yet  he  never 
had  the  fmallefl  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  an  Englifh 
drefs.  He  was  fenfible  that  the  ftrength  and  manner 
of  both  languages  were  very  different,  and  that  it  was 
next  to  impoflible  to  tranflate  the  Gallc  poetry  in  any 
thing  of  tolerable  Englifii  vevfe  ;  a  profe  tranflation  he 
could  never  think  of,  as  it  muft  neceffarily  fall  fhort  of 
the  majefiy  of  an  original.  It  was  a  gentleman,  who 
has  himfelf  made  a  figure  in  the  poetical  world,  that 
gave  him  the  firft  hint  concerning  a  literal  profe  tranfla- 
tion.  He  tried  it  at  his  defire,  and  the  fpeciraen  was 
approved.  Other  gentlemen  were  earnell  in  exhorting 
him  to  bring  more  to  the  light,  and  it  is  to  their  un- 
common zeal  that  the  world  owes  the  Galic  Poems,  if 
they  have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  firfl  intended  to  make  a  general  coUedlion  of 
all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  Galic 
language  ;  but  the  tranflator  had  his  reafons  for  confin- 
ing himfelf  to  the  remains  of  the  works  of  Ofiian.  The 
adion  of  the  Poem  that  Hands  the  firfl,  was  not  tlie 
greateft  or  moft  celebrated  of  the  exploits  of  Fingal. 
His  wars  were  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them  afford- 
ed a  theme  which  employed  the  genius  of  his  fon. 
But,  excepting  the  prelent  Poem,  thofe  pieces  are  irre- 
coverably loft,  and  there  only  remain  a  few  fragments 
in  the  hands  of  the  tranflamr.  Tradition  has  ftill  prer 
ferved,  in  m.any  places,  the  ftoiy  of  the  Poems,  and 
many  now  living  have  heard  them  in  their  youth,  re- 
peated. 
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The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would  in  a  Qioi  t 
time,  liave  fhared  the  fate  of  the  reft.  The  genius  of 
the  Highlanders  has  fuffered  a  great  change  .within  thefe 
faw  years.  The  communication  with  the  reft  of  th;^ 
ifland  is  open,  and  the  introdudion  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufatSlures  has  deftroyed  that  leifure  which  was  former- 
ly dedicated  to,  hearing  and  repeating  the  Poems  of  an- 
cient times.  Many  have  now  learned  to  leave  their 
mountains,  and  feek  their  fortunes  in  a  milder  climate  ; 
and  though  a  certain  amor  patr'ia  may  fometimes  brings 
them  back,  they  have,  during  their  abfence,  imbibed 
enough  of  foreign  manners  to  defpife  the  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors.  Bards  have  been  long  difufed,  and  the 
fpirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  fubfided.  Men  begin  to 
be  lefs  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and  confanguinity  is  not 
fo  much  regarded.  When  property  is  eftablifhed,  the 
human  mind  confines  its  views  to  the  pleafure  it  pro- 
cures .  It  does  not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  looi:  for- 
ward to  fucceeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life  increafe, 
and  the  acftions  of  other  times  no  longer  amufe.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  tafte  for  their  ancient  poetry  is  at  a  low- 
ebb  among  the  Highlanders.  They  have  not,  however, 
thrown  ofT  the  good  qualities  of  their  anceftors.  Hol- 
pitality  ftill  fublifts,  and  an  uncom.mon  civility  to  ftran- 
gers.  Frlendfnip  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  leis  blindly 
followed  than  formerly. 

To  fay  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of 
the  Poems,  would  be  an  anticipation  on  the  judgment 
of  the  public.  The  Poem  which  ftands  firll  in  the  col- 
k^lion  is  truly  epic.  The  charadlers  areftrongly  mark- 
ed, and  the  fentimcnts  breatlie  heroifm.  The  fubjeiTt 
of  it  is  an  invafion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran  king  of  Loch- 
lin,  which  is  the  name  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Galic  lan- 
.  guage.  CuchuUin,  general  of  the  Irifli  tribes  in  the  mi- 
r.ority  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  upon  intelligence  of 
the  invafion,  aflembled  his  forces  near  Tura,  a  calUe  oft 
the  coaft  of  ITlfter.  The  Poem  opens  with  the  landing 
of  Swaran,  councils  are  held,  battles  fought,  and  Cu- 
chuUin i5,iit  lail,  totjUy  46fvated.  In  "^m  me*u  time. 
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Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  whofe  aid  was  foiicited  bo- 
fore  the  enemy  landed,  arrived  and  expelled  them  from 
the  country.  This  war,  which  contiiiued  but  lix  days 
and  as  many  nights,  is,  including  the  epifodes,  the 
whole  ftory  of  the  Poem.  The  fcene  is  the  heath  of 
Lena  n'-ar  a  mountain  called  Cromleah  in  Ulfter. 

All  that  can  be  faid  of  the  tranflation,  is,  that  it  is  li- 
teral, and  that  fimplicity  is  lludied.  The  arrangement 
ef  the  words  in  the  original  is  imitated,  and  the  inver- 
fions  of  the  flyle  ol.ferved.  As  the  tranflator  clahnsno 
merit  from  his  verfion,  he  hopes  for  thb  indulgence  of 
the  public  where  he  fails.  He  wifhes  that  the  imper- 
fe<5t  femblance  he  draws,  may  not  prejudice  the  worTd 
a^ainft  an  original,  which  contains  what  is  beautiful  in 
fimplicity,  and  grand  in  the  fubiime. . 
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B  I  S  S  E  R  T  A  T  1  O  l^; 

CONCERNING    THE 

POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 

'T'HE  hlftory  of  thofe  nations  which  originally  pofTcr- 
•^  fed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known.  Defti- 
tute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfelves  had  not  the 
means  of  tranfniitting  their  great  actions  to  remote  po* 
fterity.  Foreign  writers  faw  them  only  at  a  diftance, 
and  therefore  their  accounts  are  partial  and  indillind. 
The  vanity  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  confider 
the  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  barba- 
rians; and,  confequently,  their  hlftory  unworthy  of  be« 
ing  inveftigated.  Some  men,  otherwife  of  great  merit 
among  ourfclves,  gi\  e  into  this  confined  opinion.  Hav- 
ing early  imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners  fronn 
the  Greek  and  P.onnan  writers,  they  fcarcely  ever  af- 
terwards have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of  cha- 
ra<51:er  to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  may  conlider  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  empire  v/ortliy  of  feme  attention.  The  nobler 
paflions  of  the  mind  never  fhoot  forth  more  free  and 
unrefirained  than  in  thefe  times  we  call  barbarous. 
That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  thofe  manly  purluits 
from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  fa- 
vourable to  a  flrength  of  mind  unknown  in  poliihed 
times.  In  atlvanced  fociety  the  charadfers  of  men  are 
more  uniform  and  difguifed.  The  human  pafTioui:  lie, 
in  fome  degree,  concealed  behind  forms  and  artificial 
manners;  and  the  pov,'ers  of  the  foul,  wltlicut  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  them,  lofe  their  vigour.  The 
times  of  regular  goveanment,  andpolifhed  manners,  are 

Vol.  I.  c 
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tliertfore  to  be  wllhed  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  lii 
mind.  An  unfettlc-d  Hate,  and  thofe  convulficiis  which 
attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  characler, 
and  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there  rifes  al- 
ways fuperior;  no  fortuitous  event  can  raiie  the  timid 
and  mean  into  powei-.  To  thofe  who  look  upon  anti- 
quity in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable  profpedl :  and  they 
alone  can  have  real  plealure  in  tracing  nations  to  their 
fource. 

The  eftablilhrnent  of  the  Celtic  flates,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  written  annals. 
The  traditions  and  fongs  to  which  they  trulted  their 
liiftory,  were  loll,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  their  revo- 
lutions and  migrations,  which  wej-e  i'o  frequent  and  u- 
niveifal,  tjiat  no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  polTelTed  by 
irs  (fripinal  inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and 
l::r     '  >  v  "Ird,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in 

pi'.  ■  loft  all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin. 

i  ;    -ould  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  a- 

mong  r.  people,  from  all  time  free  of  intermixture  with 
foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  thefe  among  the  moun- 
tains and  inacceiuhle  parts  of  a  country:  place?,  on  ac- 
count of  their  barrennefs,  uninviting  to  an  enemy, 
or  whofe  natural  fb'ength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel 
invafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
o'i  Scc'tland.  We,  accordingly,  find,  that  they  differ 
li :atciialiy  from  thofe  who  pofTefs  the  low  and  more 
jertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  pure 
and  original,  and  their  manners  are  thofe  of  an  ancient 
and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Confcious  of  their  ov/n  an- 
tiquity, they  long  defpifed  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed 
people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pa- 
llure,  they  were  free  of  that  toil  and  bulincfs,  vv'hich 
cngrofs  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people.  Their 
amufement  conlilted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their 
longs  and  traditions,  arid  thefe  entirely  turned  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  the  exploits  of  their  fore- 
fcithris.'  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are 
Hicr-:  rcr.iains  cf  antiquity  among  them,  than  amon^ 
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any  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however, 
concerning  remote  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in 
fo  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotemporary  writers  of  un- 
doubted credit  and  veracity. 

I\o  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more  early 
period,  tlian  the  hiftorians  of  the  Scots  nation.  With- 
out records,  or  even  tradition  itfclf,  they  give  along' 
lift  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their  tranfadtions, 
with  a  fcrupulous  exaflnefs.  One  mjght  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that,  when  they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they 
Hiould,  at  leaft,  have  recuurfe  to  the  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  iiave  reduced  tliem  into  a  regular  fyfleri 
of  hiftory.  Of  both  they  feem  to  have  been  equally 
deftitute.  Born  In  the  low  country,  and  ftrangers  to 
the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retail- 
ing the  fame  fidllons,  in  a  new  colour  and  drefs 

John  Fordun  was  the  fu'lt  who  colle<5led  thofe  frag- 
ments of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which  had  efcaped  the  bru- 
tal policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them  into  order. 
His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  recent  tranf- 
a^iions,  deferved  credit:  beyond  a  certain  period,  they 
were  fabulous  and  unfatisfadlory.  Some  time  before 
Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very 
remote  sera.  Fordun  poffeffed  of  all  the  national  pre- 
judice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country  fhould 
yield,  in  point  of  aniiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals 
and  enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  er- 
rors of  the  times,  was  reckoned  the  firll  habitation  of 
the  Scots.  He  found,  there,  that  the  h-ilh  bards  had 
carried  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  be- 
yond any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them  he 
took  thofe  improbable  fidions,  which  form  the  firft  part 
of  his  hiftory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly  fol- 
lowed his  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied  from 
him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranladlions,  and 
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the  order  of  fuccefiion  of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no 
new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unacquainted 
with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their  hiftories  con- 
tain little  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Scots.  Even  Buchanan  himfelf,  except  the  elegance 
and  vigour  of  his  ftyle,  has  very  little  to  recommend 
him.  Blinded  with  political  prejudices,  he  feemed 
more  anxious  to  turn  the  ficftions  of  his  predeceflbrs 
to  his  own  purpoies,  than  to  dete<fl  their  mifreprefen- 
tations,  or  inveftigate  truth  amidft  the  darknefs  which 
they  had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be  colledled  from  their  own  hiftorians,  con- 
cerning the  firft  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  v/as  peopled  from  Gaul  admits  of 
v.o  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards  from 
the  nortli  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation. 
When  South  Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of  the  pro- 
vince were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Caledonians, 
From  their  very  name,  it  appears,  that  they  were  of 
thofe  Gauh^  who  pofieffed  themfeives  originally  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  compounded  or  two  Celtic  words,  Gael  fig- 
nifying  Cells^  or  Gauls,  and  Dun,  or  Don,  a  bill;  fo  that 
Catl-don  or  Caledonians,  is  as  maich  as  to  fay,  the  Celts 
of  xhe  hill  coiititty.  The  Highlanders  to  this  day,  call 
themfeives  Cu'et.,  their  language  Gaelic  or  Galic,  and 
their  country  Ga'cldoch,  which  the  Romans  foftened  in- 
to Caledonia.  This,  of  itftlf,  is  fufficlent  to  demonftrate, 
that  they  are  the  genuine  dcfcendents  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots-^  who 
fettled  firil  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 
From the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Ca'el,  w^hich 
iignifiesy?ri7«^«rj,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  Celts,  fome  have 
imagined,  that  the  anceflors  of  the  Caledonians  were 
of  a  dliferent  race  from  the  reft  of  the  Britons,  and  that 
they  received  their  nam.e  upon  that  account.  This  o- 
pinion,  fay  they,  is  iuppcrted  by  Tacitusj  who>  from 
ieverai  circunilhncesj  concludes  that  the  Caledonians 
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Xi'trc  of  German  extradion.  A  dlfcuflion  of  a  point  lb 
intricate,  at  this  diftance  oftinae,  could  neither  be  fa- 
tisfa6lory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  Scot'  in  the  north. 
Porphyrius  f  makes  the  firft  mention  of  them  about 
that  time.  As  the  Scots  were  not  heard  of  before  that 
period,  mofl  writers  uippofed  them  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony, newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Pi^s  were  the 
only  genuine  delcendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonian?. 
This  miftake  is  cafily  removed.  The  Caledonians,  in 
procefs  of  time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  di- 
ftlndl  nations,  as  pofiefling  parts  of  the  country,  entire- 
ly different  in  their  nature  and  foil.  The  wefcern  cor.fl 
of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren;  towards  the  eaft  the 
country  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  iuhabitanti 
of  the  mountains,a  roving- and  uncontrouledi-ace  of  men, 
lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed  in  hunt- 
ing. Their  employment  did  not  fix  them  to  one  place. 
They  removed  from  one  heath  to  another,  as  fuited 
bell  with  their  convenience  or  inclination.  They  were 
not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by  their  neighbour?, 
ScuiTE  or  the  ivaiideriny  nation;  which  is  evidently  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  name  of  Scoii. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  wlio  poffelfed 
the  eafl  coalt  of  Scotland,  as  the  divifion  of  the  coun- 
try was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  themfclves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  raifmg  of  corn.  It  v/as  from  this,  that  the  Galic 
name  of  the  FiBs  proceeded;  for  they  are  called,  in 
that  language,  CmithnicL^  i  e.  the  ivbeat  or  corn-waters. 
As  the  Pidls  lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  Its  natuie 
from  that  poUefTed  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  national  cha- 
rader  fuifered  a  material  change.  Unobflru6ted  by 
mountains,  or  lakes,  their  communication  with  one  an- 
other was  free  and  frequent.  Society,  therefore,  he- 
came  fooner  eflabiilhed  among  them,  than  among  the 
Scots,  and,  confequcntly,  they  were  much  foontr  go- 
verned by  civil  magiflrates  and  laws.     This,  at  lalt, 
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produced  fo  great  a  difference  in  tlie  manners  of  the 
two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget  their  commou 
origin,  and  almoll;  coi^inual  quarrels  and  animofities 
fubfifted  between  them.  Thefe  animofities,  after  fome 
ages,  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pi(S>ifh  kingdom, 
but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation,  according 
to  moft  of  the  Scots  writers,  who  feenied  to  think  it 
more  for  the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Pid\s  was 
loft,  and  thofe  that  remained  were  fo  completely  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors,  that  they  foon  loft  all 
memory  of  their  ov/n  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Piftifh  government  is  placed  fo  near 
that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it 
is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of 
their  language  or  hiftory  remaining.  This  favours  the 
fyftem  I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally  been 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of 
pourfe  \youkl  be  dilfcient.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe, 
The  names  of  places  in  the  Pidlifh  dominions,  and  the 
very  nam.es  of  their  kings,  which  are  handed  dov/n  to 
us,  are  of  Galic  original,  which  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  two  nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame, 
and  only  divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effecft 
whicli  their  fiLiir.tiou  had  upon  the  gejiius  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  name  of  PiSzs  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Caledonians  who  poffeffed  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  from  their  painting  their  bodies  This  cir- 
cumftance  made  fome  imagine,  that  the  Picls  were  of 
Britifli  extradr,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the 
Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons,  who  Hed  northward 
from  tke  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  fettled  in  the  low 
country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  Scots  of  the 
mountains,  may  be  eafdy  imaguied,  from  the  very  ua- 
turg  of  the  country.  It  v/as  they  who  introduced 
painting  among  the  Picils.  From  this  circumftancp 
procf^-fijed  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  diftinguiih  tUcip 
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from  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them, 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it  after  the  Ro- 
man conqueft. 

The  Caledonians,  moft  certainly,  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a 
coaft  interfered  with  many  arms  of  the  fea,  and,  in 
iflands  divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide  and  dange- 
rous friths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  they, 
very  early,  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  is  within  fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ire- 
land was  firft  peopled  from  Britain  is  certain.  The  vi- 
cinity of  the  \wo  iflands  ;  the  exadl  corrcfpondence 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of  mannei's 
and  language,  are  fufdcient  proofs,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  teftimony  of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  f 
to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of  the  moft  romantic  fy- 
llems  of  Irifn  antiquities  allow  it ;  but  they  place  the 
^  colony  from  Britain  at  an  improbable  and  remote  sera. 
I  fhali  eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  FirLdg^  con- 
fefledly  the  Belga  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land, before  the  Gael,  or  Caledonians,  difcovered  the 
north:  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the 
Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many  centuries  before  the 
Chriflian  sera. 

Ofiian,  in  the  poem  of  Temora,  [Book  II.]  throws 
confiderable  light  on  this  fubjedl.  His  accounts  agree 
fo  w^ell  with  what  the  ancients  have  delivered,  concern- 
ing the  firft  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that 
every  unbiaiTed  perfon  will  confefs  them  more  probable, 
than  the  legends  handed  down,  by  tradition,  in  that 
.  country.  From  him,  it  appears,  that  in  the  days  of 
Trathal,\grandfather  to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  polfefTed 
by  two  nations;  the  Firbolg  or  Beha  of  Britain,  who 
inhabited  the  fouth,  and  the  Cac'^  whopafied  over  from 
Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulfter.  The  two  nations, 
as  is  ulual  among  an  unpoliflied  and  lately  fettled  people, 
vera  divided  into  Irnall  dynafties,  fubje<5i  to  petty  kings, 
rr  chief?,  independent  of  one  another.    In  this  fitu?,- 
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tion,  it  is  probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any 
material  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the  iiland,  until  Cro- 
thar,  lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught,  the  moft 
potent  chief  of  the  Fi>-6oh  carried  away  Conlama,  the 
daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Cael,  who  pofTeficd 
Ulfter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  fome  time  before,  to 
Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Turloch  refent- 
ed  the  affront  offered  him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the  brother  of 
Crothar,  who  came  to  oppofe  liis  progrefs.  Crothar 
himfelf  then  took  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled 
Turloch.  The  war,  upon  this,  became  general  between 
the  two  nations:  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  In  this  fituaticn,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to 
Trathal  king  of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Conar, 
already  famous  for  his 'great  exploits,  to  their  relief. 
Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulfter,  was  chofen  king,  by 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who 
poffeffed  that  country.  The  war  was  renewed  with 
vigour  and  fuccefs;  but  the  Firbolg  appear  to  have  been 
rather  repelled  than  fubdued.  In  fucceeding  reigns,  we 
learn  from  epifodes  in  the  fame  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of 
Atha  made  fevera!  efforts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded his  fon  Cormac,  [Book  III.]  v.ho 
appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
fcems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  an 
infurredion  of  the  Firbolgy  who  fupported  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irilli  throne=  Fingal, 
who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac, 
totally  defeated  Colc-uila,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eita- 
blifhed  Cormac  in  tlie  fole  poffeffilon  of  all  Ireland. 
[Book  IV.]  It  vv'as  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took 
to  wife,  K-os-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Offian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irilh  throne  by  his  {o.w 
Cairbar;  Cairbar  by  Ariho,  his  fon,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority  the  invafion 
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of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  fubjeil  of  the  poem 
of  FingaU  The  family  of  Atha,  who  had  not  relin- 
qulfhed  their  pretenfions  to  the  Irifh  throne,  rebelled  in 
the  minority  of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  [Book  I.]  Cair- 
bar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted  the  throne.  His 
ufurpation  foon  ended  with  his  life;  for  Fingal  made 
an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  reftored,  after  various 
viciflitudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  kingdom.  This  war  is  the  fubjecfl  of  Te- 
mora; the  events,  though  certainly  heightened,  and 
embeliiihed  by  poetry,  feem,  notwitliftanding,  to  have 
their  foundation  in  true  hiftory. 

Oflian  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftor}'  of  the  firft 
migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but  has  alfo 
delivered  fome  important  facfls  concerning  the  firft  fet- 
tlement  of  the  firbofg,  or  Btha  of  Briia'm,  in  that  king- 
dom, under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was  anceftor  to 
Cairbar  and  Cathmor.  who  fucceffively  mounted  the  I- 
rilh  throne,  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho. 
I  forbear  to  tranfcribe  the  pafiage,  on  account  of  its 
length.  [Book  VII.]  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  tlie  bard, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  tiie  ieventh  book  of  Temora, 
As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to  whom 
the  epifode  is  addreffcd,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  we 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  fettlement  of 
the  Firbolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  fome  time 
before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  fettled  ia  Ulfter.  One 
important  facSl  may  be  gathered  from  this  hiftory  of  Of- 
fian,  that  the  Irifh  had  no  king  before  the  latter  end  of 
the  firft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the 
third  century;  fo  Conar,  the  firfi  monaroh  of  the  Irifh, 
who  was  his  grand  uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back 
than  the  clofe  of  the  firft.  The  eftablifhing  of  this  fa<ft, 
lays,  at  once,  afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots 
and  Irifh,  and  cuts  off  the  long  lift  of  kings  which  the 
latter  gi\'e  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  afiairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  qan 
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be  depended  upon  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon. 
of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The  true  hifto- 
ry  of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  than  that  period.. 
Sir  James  Waref,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
fearches  after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejeds,  as 
mere  lidion  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related  of  the 
ancient  Irifh,  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
reign  of  Lecgaire.  It  is  from  this  confideration,  that 
he  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  introdudllonof  Chriftianity, 
remarking,  that  all  that  is  delivered  dov.-n,  concerning 
the  times  of  Paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  invention, 
ilrangely  mixed  with  anachronifms  and  inconfiilencies. 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  colledled 
w^ith  uncommon  indultry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and  pre- 
tendedly  ancierit  manufcripts,  concerning  the  hiflor)r  of 
his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  rejecfl  the  im- 
probable and  fclf-condemned  tales  of  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile  to  the  lafl:  degree, 
they  have  difgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  efta- 
blifn.  [t  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  able  Irifhman,  who 
underftands  the  language  and  records  of  his  country, 
may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities 
of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabuHlls. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  preferved  by  Offian  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifh  writers,  and  by  after- 
w^ards  examining  both  by  the  teft  of  the  Roman  authors, 
it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the  moll  probable.  Pro- 
bability is  all  that  can  be  eftablilhed  on  the  authority  of 
tradition,  ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it 
favours  the  hypothefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writ- 
ers of  undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finilhes  the 
figure  of  w^hich  they  only  drew  the  outlines,  it  ought 
in  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to_  ac- 
counts framed  in  dark  and  diftant  periods,  with  little 
judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  which 
intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the 
ion  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  contradic- 
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tory.  Some  trace  up  the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of 
Fingal  of  that  name,  who  m.akes  a  confiderable  figure 
in  Ofiian's  poems.  The  three  elder  fons  of  Fingal, 
OfTian,  Fillan  and  Ryno,  dying  without  ifiue,  the  fuc- 
cclTion,  of  courfe,  devolved  upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon 
and  his  poflerity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions, 
was  the  father  of  Congal,  whofe  fon  was  Arcath,  the 
father  of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  firft  king  of  Scots, 
as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Gael,  who  poirdTed  the  weftera 
coaft  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  foreign- 
ers, by  the  name  of  Scots.  From  thence  fonvard,  the 
Scots  and  Picls,  as  diflintSl  nations,  became  objedls  of 
attention,  to  the  hiflorians  of  other  countries.  The  in- 
ternal Hate  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  al- 
ways continued,  and  ever  mull  remain,  in  obfcurity  and 
fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which  fubfifted  in  the 
days  of  Ofilan.  There  are  three  flages  in  human  ibcie- 
ty.  The  firll  is  the  refult  of  confanguinity,  and  the  na- 
tural affcdlion  of  the  members  of  a  family  to  one  an- 
other. The  fecond  begins  when  property  Is  eftablifli- 
ed,  and  men  enter  into  affociations  for  mutual  defence, 
againft  the  invafions  and  injuflice  of  neighbours.  Man- 
kind fubmit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordi- 
nations  of  government,  to  which  they  truft  the  fafcty 
of  their  perfons  and  property.  As  the  firfl  is  formed 
on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it  is  the  moil  difinterefled  and 
noble.  Men,  in  the  laft,  have  leifure  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  and  to  reftore  it,  with  reflexion,  to  a  primaeval 
dignity  of  fentiment.  The  middle  Hate  is  the  region 
of  complete  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and  Pidls  were 
advanced  into  the  fecond  flage,  and  confequtntly  into 
thofe  circumfcribed  fentiments,  which  always  diRin- 
guifh  barbarity.  The  events  which  foon  after  happen- 
ed did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlai-ge  their  ideas,  or 
mend  their  national  chara<5ler. 

About  tiie  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account  of  do- 
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^Tfieflic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Eritain,  finding  it 
impoffible  to  defend  fo  diflant  a  frontier.  The  Pidls  and 
Scots,  feizlng  this  favourable  opportunity,  made  incur- 
fions  into  the  deferted  province.  The  Britons,  ener- 
vated by  the  fiavery  of  fevcral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices, 
•which  are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  flate  of  civi- 
lity, were  not  able  to  withftand  the  impetuous,  though 
irregular  attacks  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmoft 
diftrefs,  they  applied  to  their  old  mailers,  the  Romans, 
and  (after  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  the  empire  could  not 
fpare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  and 
brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  fo  much  a- 
fraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the 
Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet  the  latter  found 
means  to  extend  themfelves,  confiderably  towards  the 
fouth.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we  mull  place  the  origin 
of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  feat  of 
government  v^-as  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  fouth,  to  be  near 
the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fiidden  incurfions. 

Inftead  of  roving  through,  unfrequented  wilds,  in 
fearch  of  fubfiftence,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  raifmg  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life 
'w-as  the  firft  means  of  changing  the  national  characfler. 
The  next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mix- 
ture with  ftrangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered  from 
the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moft  of  the  old  inhabitants 
remained.  Thefe  incorporating  with  the  conquerors, 
taught  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
themfelves  had  received  from  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the  moll 
predominant,  retained  Hill  their  language,  and  as  many 
of  the  culloms  of  their  ancellors,  as  fuited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  they  pofTefied.  Even  the  union  of 
the  two  Caledonian  kingdom.s  did  not  much  alTccfl  the 
national  characfter.  Being  originally  defcended  from 
the  fame  flock,  the  manners  of  the  Pi^s  and  Scots 
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xrere  as  fimilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the  countries 
they  poffeired  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of 
the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other  tranfactions 
with  the  Saxons.  Several  cmmties  in  the  fouth  o^  Scot- 
land were  alternately  pofllfled  by  the  two  nations. 
They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots,  and. 
It  is  probable,  that  mcft  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  re- 
mained in  poffefiion  of  their  lands.  During  the  feveral 
conqueils  and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled,  for  re- 
fuge, into  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  oppreffion  of  foreign- 
ers, or  the  tyranny  of  domellic  ufurpers;  in  fo  much,, 
that  the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of 
the  Scottifh  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  lan- 
guage daily  gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and  cultoms 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  till,  at  laft,  the  latter  were 
entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  wiio 
were  ftill  unmixed  with  ftrangers. 

It  was  after  the  acceflion  of  territory  which  the  Scots 
received,  upon  flic  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  were  divided  into 
clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  confidered  by  the  wliolc  nation,  as  the  chief 
of  their  blood.  Their  fmall  number,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  prince,  prevented  thofe  divifions,  whic:h, 
afterwards  fprung  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes. 
When  the  feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the 
fouth,  thofe  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  were,  of 
courfe,  negledied.  They  naturally  formed  themielves 
into  fmall  focieties,  independent  of  one  another.  Each 
fociety,  liad  its  own  ngulus^  who  either  was,  or  in  the 
fuccefiion  of  a  fev/  generations,  was  regarded  as  chief  of 
their  blood.  The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  an 
inftitution  of  this  fort.  A  few  valleys,  divided  from 
one  another  by  extenfive  heaths  and  impalfible  moun- 
tains, form  the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe  val- 
If^ys  the  chiefs  fixed  tlieir  refidence.  Round  them,  and 
almoll  within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

Vol.  L  d 
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The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  were  neither  dlfa- 
^reeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  moun- 
tains and  liangiug  woods,  they  were  covered  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them  generally  ran  a 
pretty  large  river,  which,  difcharging  itfelf  not  far  off, 
into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  extenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with 
variety  of  fiih.  The  woods  M'ere  ftocked  with  wiid-fowl; 
and  the  heaths  and  mountains  bejiind  them  were  the 
natural  feat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  al- 
lowance for  the  backv/ard  flate  of  agriculture,  the  val- 
leys were  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  the  conve- 
niencies,  at  leaft  the  neceflariesof  life.  Here  the  chief 
lived,  the  fupreme  judge  and  !av/-giver  of  his  own 
people;  but  his  fway  was  neither  fevere  nor  unjuft. 
As  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of  their 
blood,  fo  he,  in  return,  confidered  them  as  members  of 
his  family.  His  commands,  thtrefore,  though  abfolute 
and  decifive,  partook  more  of  the  authority  of  a  father, 
than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge.  Though  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the 
chief,  yet  his  valUils  made  him  no  other  confideration 
for  their  lands  than  fervices,  neither  burdcnfome  nor 
jFrequent.  As  he  feldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at 
no  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own  herds, 
and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence  the  Highland 
chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diflance  from  the 
feat  of  government,  and  fecured,  by  the  inacceffiblenefs 
of  their  country,  they  were  free  and  independent.  As 
they  had  little  communication  with  ilrangers,  the  cu- 
ftomsof  their  anceftorsremained  among  them,  and  their 
language  retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of 
military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memo- 
ry of  their  ancefiors,  tliey  delighted  in  traditions  and 
fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  e- 
fpecially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A  fucceffion 
of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the 
memorable  adlicns  of  their  forefathers.  As  the  cca  of 
fingal,  on  account  of  Oflian's  poems,  was  the  moil 
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remarkable,  and  his  chiefs  the  moll  renowned  name? 
in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to  place  one  of  them  in 
the  genealogy  of  every  great  family.  That  part  of  the 
poems,  which  concerned  the  hero  who  was  regarded  as 
anceftor,  was  preferved,  as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  family,  and  was  delivered  down,  from 
race  to  race,  with  wonderful  exadnefs. 

The  bards  themfelves,  in  the  m^ean  time,  were  not 
idle.  They  erecled  their  immediate  patrons  into  he- 
roes, and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs.  As  the  circle 
of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their  ideas  were 
confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy  expreflions, 
and  the  manners  they  reprefent,  may  pleafe  tliofe 
who  underfland  the  language;  their  obfcurity  and 
inaccuracy  would  difguil  in  a  tranflation.  It  was 
chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Offian,  in  my  former  and  prefent  pu- 
blication. As  lie  adled  in  a  more  extenfive  fphere,  his 
ideas  are  more  noble  and  univerfal;  neither  has  he  fo 
many  of  thofe  peculiarities,  which  are  only  underllood 
in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The  other  bards  have 
their  beauties,  but  not  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  in 
which  Oflian  excels.  Their  rhvmes,  only  calculated 
to  kindle  a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very 
little  pleafure  to  genuine  tafte.  This  obfervation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind;  in  every  other 
fpecies  of  poetry  they  are  more  fuccefsful.  They  ex- 
prefs  the  tender  melancholy  of  defponding  love,  with 
irrefiflible  iimplicity  and  nature.  So  well  adapted  are 
the  founds  of  the  words  to  the  fentiments,  that,  even 
wthout  any  knowledge  of  the  language,  they  pierce 
and  diflblve  the  heart.  Succefsful  love  is  expreiTeawith. 
peculiar  tendernel's  and  elegance.  In  ?-il  their  compoii- 
tions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  folely  calculated  to  ani- 
matethe  vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language  of  the 
heart,  without  any  of  thofe  aifcdted  ornaments  of  phra- 
leology,  which,  though  intended  to  beautify  fentiments, 
diveft  them  of  their  niitural  force.  The  ideas,  it  is  con,- 
d  z 
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fefled,  are  too  !ocal.  to  be  admired,  in  another  language; 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners  they  re- 
preient,  and  the  fcenes  they  dercrlbe,  they  mult  aiFord 
the  bigheft  pleafure  and  falisfa^lion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  defcription  and  fentiment, 
that,  probably,  kept  Ofiian  fo  long  in  the  obfcurity  of 
an  almoft  loft  language.  His  ideas,  though  remarkably 
proper  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  fo  contrary 
to  the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  that  more  than 
a  ccmmon  mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required,  to  relifli  his 
pcenris  as  they  deferve.  Thofe  who  alone  were  capa- 
ble to  make  a  tranflation  were,  no  doubt,  conrcious  of 
this,  and  chofe  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fecret, 
than  fee  him  received,  with  coldnefs,  in  an  Englifh 
drefs. 

Thefe  were  long  my  own  fentlments,  and  according- 
ly my  firft  tranilations,  from  the  Galic,  v.'ere  merely 
accidental.  The  publication,  which  foon  after  follow- 
ed, M'as  fo  well  received,  that  I  was  obliged  to  promife 
to  my  friends  a  larger  colleclion.  In  a  journey  through 
the  Highlands  and  ifles,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  cor- 
refpondents,  fince  I  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  works  oi  Offian  have  come  to  my  hands. 
In  the  preceding  volume  f  complete  poems  were  only 
given.  Uafinilhed  and  Imperfedt  poems  werepurpofe- 
ly  omitted;  even  fome  pieces  were  rejedled  on  account 
of  their  lenc:th,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  break 
in  upon  that  thread  of  connetSfion,  which  fubiifts  in  the 
lefTer  compofitions,  fubjoined  to  Fingal.  That  the  com- 
parative m.erit  of  pieces  was  not  regarded,  in  the  felec- 
tion,  will  readily  appear  to  thofe  who  fhail  read,  atten- 
tively, the  prefent  collecflion.  It  is  animated  wuth  the 
fame  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  the  fame  llrength  of  fenti- 
ment is  fuftained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  firil  coUedlion  of  OfTian's  works.  The 
iecond  book,  and  feveral  other  epifodes,  have  only  fallen 
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Into  my  hands  lately.  The  ftory  of  the  poem,  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  cuabled  me  to  re- 
duce the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the  order  in 
•which  they  now  appear.  For  the  eafe  of  the  reader,  I 
have  divided  myfelf  into  books,  as  I  had  done  before 
with  tlie  poem  of  Fif/gjI.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem  I 
fliall  not  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  public.  My  im- 
partiality might  be  fufpedled,  in  my  accounts  of  a  work, 
which,  in  fome  meafurc,  is  become  my  own.  If  the 
poem  of  Fingal  met  with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of  ge- 
nuine tafle,  1  fliouldalfo  hope,  that  Temora  will  not  dif- 
pleafe  them. 

But  what  rendei-s  Temora  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  Fingal,  is  tlie  light  it  throws  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
times.  The  firft  population  of  Ireland,  its  firft  kings, 
and  feveral  circumftances,  which  regard  its  connection 
of  old  with  the  fouth  and  north  of  Britain,  are  prefented 
to  us,  in  feveral  eplfodes.  The  fubjecfl:  and  cataftrophe 
of  the  poem  are  founded  upon  fadls,  which  regarded 
the  firft  peopling  of  that  country,  and  thecontells  be- 
tween the  two  Britifh  nations,  which  originally  inhabit- 
ed it.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Diflertation,  I  have 
fhewn  how  fuperior  the  probability  of  Oflian's  traditions 
is  to  the  undigefted  ficflions  of  the  Irifh  bards,  and  the 
mt)re  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both  Irilh  and  Scot- 
tilh  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  the  abet- 
tors of  the  high  antiquities  of  the  two  nations,  though 
I  have  all  along  exprefled  my  doubts,  concerning  the 
veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  deliver  down  tlieir 
ancient  hiftory.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  nation- 
al fame,  arifmg  from  a  fe\^  certain  fails,  to  the  legen- 
dary and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  ob- 
fcure  antiquity.  No  kingdom  now  eftablifhed  in  Eu- 
rope, can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with  that  of  the 
Scots,  even  accordhig  to  my  fyftem,  fo  that  it  is  alto- 
gether needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a  fidlitious  millenni- 
um before. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  contained  in 
the  firft  volume,  many  inlinuatioiis  have  been  made, 
tl  3 
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and  doubts  arifen,  concerning  their  authenticity.  I 
ihall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind  after  the 
prefent  poems  fhall  make  their  appearance.  Whether 
thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  prejudice,  or  are  only 
the  effedls  of  ignorance  of  facfls,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it 
always  in  my  power  to  remove  them.  An  incredulity 
of  this  kind  is  natural  to  perfons,  who  confine  all  merit 
to  their  own  age  and  country.  Thefe  are  generally  the 
■weakeft,  as  welt  as  the  moit  ignorant,  of  the  people. 
Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  naiTow 
and  circumfcribed.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  fuch 
people  as  thefe  are,  branding  their  ancellors,  with  the 
defpicable  appellation  of  barbarians.  Sober  reafon  can 
eafily  difcern,  where  the  title  -ought  to  be  fixed  with 
more  propriety. 

As  prejiidice  is  always  the  effecl  of  ignorance,  the 
knovs'ing,  the  men  of  true  tafte,  defpife  and  difmlfs  it. 
If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  characters  natural  and 
ftriking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of  Angles 
in  Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths  of  Caledo- 
nia. Thathonour  which  nations  derive  from  anceitors, 
worthy,  or  renovv'ned,  is  merely  ideal,  it  may  buoy 
up  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes  very  lit- 
tle to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But  of 
all  thofe  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  narrow  minds, 
that  which  meafures  the  merit  of  performances  by  the 
vulgar  opinion,  concerning  the  country  which  produ- 
ced them,  is  certainly  the  molt  ridiculous.  Ridiculous, 
however,  as  it  is,  few  have  the  courage  to  reject  it;  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  a  tew  quaint  lines  of 
a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatic,  if  dug  out  of  the  ru- 
ins of  Herculaneum,  would  meet  with  more  cordial  and 
univerfal  applaufe,  than  all  the  moil:  beautiful  and  natu- 
ral rhapfodies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian 
fcaiders  that  ever  exifted. 

While  fome  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  compofi- 
tions  of  OfTian,  others  ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  appro- 
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priate  them  to  the  Irifli  nation .  Though  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  poems  fufficienth'-  contradicfl  fo  abfurd  an 
opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the  fatisfacSlion 
of  fome,  to  examine  the  narrow  foundation,  on  which 
this  extraordinary  claim  is  buiit. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  ancient  Celt^, 
the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  molt  fimilar  in  language, 
cuftoms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  them,  than  a  remote  defcent  from 
the  great  Celtic  llock.  It  is  evident,  in  fhort,  that  at 
fome  one  period  or  other,  they  formed  one  fociety* 
were  fubjecft  to  the  fame  government,  and  v%'ere,  in  all 
refpedls,  one  and  the  fame  people.  How  they  became 
divided,  which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother-na- 
tion, does  not  fall  now  to  be  difcufled.  The  lirfl  cir- 
cumfjance  that  induced  me  to  difregard  the  vulgarly- 
received  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extradlion  of  the 
Scottifh  nation,  w^as  my  obfervations  on  their  ancient 
language.  That  dialedl  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  fpoken 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure,  more  a- 
greeable  to  its  mother-language,  and  more  abounding 
with  primitives,  than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even  that 
which  has  been  writ  for  fome  centuries  back,  amongft 
the  moft  unmixed  part  of  Llie  Irifli  nation.  A  Scotfman, 
tolerably  converfant  in  his  own  language,  underftands 
an  Irifh  coiT!pofition,from  that  derivative  analogy  ivhich 
it  has  to  the  Galic  of  North  Britain.  An  Iriihman  on 
the  other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  ftudy,  can  never 
underftand  a  compofition  in  the  Gaits  tongue.  This 
affords  a  proof  that  the  Scats  Galic  is  the  moft  original, 
and,  coufequently  the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and 
unmixed  people.  The  Irilh,  hov/ever  backward  they 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  an- 
tiquity, feem  inadvertently  to  acknovdedge  it,  by  the 
very  appellation  they  give  to  the  dialecft  they  fpeak.  ' 
They  call  their  own  language  Gaelic  Eirinacb,  i.  e.  Cahdoni'- 
an  Irifc^  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  diale<fl  of 
North  Britain  a  Cbaelic  or  the  Caledonian  tongue^  empha-  , 
tically.    A  circumltance  of  tliis  nature  tends  more  t« 
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<lecide  which  is  the  moft  ancient  nation,  than  the  unit- 
ed teftimonies  of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and 
fenachies,  who,  perhaps  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the 
Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of  them, 
rv3re  learned  than  the  reft,  difcovered,  that  the  Ro- 
mans called  the  firft  Iheria,  and  the  latter  Hibemia.  On 
fuch  a  flight  foundation  were  probably  built  thofe  ro- 
Tifiantic  ficllons,  concerning  the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  iufficiently  appears,  that 
the  poems  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Ofiian, 
are  not  of  Irifh  compofition.  The  favourite  chimera, 
that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country  of  the  Scots,  is  to- 
tally fubverted  and  ruined.  The  ficftions  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  that  country,  which  were  forming  for 
ages,  and  growing  as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of 
inccQ^w't  fenachies  2i\\Ci  fileasy  are  found,  at  lafl,  to  be  the 
fpurious  brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  thofe 
who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irifh  are,  of  their  pre- 
tended Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  fufficient,  that 
poems,  fo  fubverfive  of  their  fyftem,  could  never  be 
produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.  Bat  when  we  look 
to  the  language,  it  is  fo  difFerent  from  the  Irifh  diale<5t, 
that  it  v/ould  be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  that  Milton's 
Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottifh  peafant,  as  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to  Offian  were  writ  iu 
Ireland. 

The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Ofiian  proceed  from 
another  quarter.  There  are  handed  down,  in  that 
country,  traditional  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona.^  or  the 
lieroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  This  Fion^  fay  the  Irifli 
annalifts,  was  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third  century.  Where  Keat- 
ing and  OTlaherty  learned  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied 
militia  fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  determine.  Their 
information  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Irifh  po- 
ems, concerning  Fion.  I  have  jufl  now,  in  my  hands, 
all  that  remain,  of  thofe  compofitions;  but,  unluckily 
for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the 
V/ork  of  a  very  moicrn  periud.    Every  Itauza,  nay 
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almoft  every  line,  affords  flriking  proofs,  that  they 
cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  ailufions  to  tlie 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  lo 
many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one 
could  dream  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entirely 
writ  in  that  romantic  tafte,  which  prevailed  two  ages  ago. 
Giants,  inchanted  cafllcs,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and 
magicians  form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  inven- 
tion. The  celebrated  Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from 
one  hillock  to  another,  without  encountering  a  giant 
or  being  entangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witch- 
es, on  broomflicksj  were  continually  hovering  round 
him,  like  crows ;  and  he  had  freed  Inchanted  virgins 
in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  ihort,  Fion,  great  as  he 
was,  paffed  a  dilagreeable  life.  Not  only  had  he  to 
engage  all  the  miichiefs  in  his  own  country,  foreign  ar- 
mies invaded  him,  alfifted  by  magicians  and  witches, 
and  headed  by  kings  as  tall  as  the  main  mafl  of  a  firlt 
rate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  Fion  was  not 
inferior  to  them  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Craralcach,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fionle  laniiimhoir 
An  d'uifgeo  Lubhair  nairuth. 
With  one  foot  on  Ciomleach  his  brovr, 
Tiie  other  on  Crommalthe  dark, 
Fion  took  up  with  hii  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  Iheams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulfter,  and  the  river 
Lubar  ran  through  the  intormediate  vaUey.  The  pro- 
perty of  fuch  a  monfter  as  this  Fion,  I  fnould  never  have 
difpiUcd  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himfelf  In  the 
poem,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes 
him  to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
Fion  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a  bard, 
at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  ihould  have  given  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the  Hi- 
bernian giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome  other  celebrated 
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name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants, now  at  leaft,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  fta- 
ture. 

If  F'ton  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  his  heroes 
had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties.  //;  ivelght  all 
thcfom  of  f  rangers  yielded  to  the  celebrated  Ton-icfal ; 
and  for  hardnefs  of  fkull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs 

too,  the  valiant  Ofcar  flood  unri-valUd  and  alnne.      Offian 

himfelf  had  many  fingular  and  lefs  delicate  qualifica- 
tions, than  playing  on  the  harp;  and  the  brave  Cuchul- 
lin  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be  taken  for  a 
child  of  two  years  of  agCj  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To 
illuflrate  this  fubjecft,  I  ftaall  here  lay  before  the  reader 
the  hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Iridi  poems,  concerning  Fion 
Mac-Comital.  A  tranfiation  of  thefe  pieces,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, might  afford  fatisfa6lion  to  the  public.  But 
this  ought  to  be  the  v/ork  of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To 
draw  forth,  from  obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own 
country,  has  afforded  ample  employment  to  me;  be- 
fides,  I  am  too  diiQdent  of  my  own  abilities,  to  under- 
take fuch  a  v.'ork.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me 
to  the  public  of  committing  blunders  and  abfurdities,  in. 
tranHating  the  language  of  my  own  country,  and  that 
before  any  tranflation  of  mine  appearedf.  How  the 
gentleman  came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  I  committed 
them  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  if  it  did  not  conclude, 
that,  as  a  Scotfman,  and,  of  courfe  defcended  of  tlie  Mi- 
lefian  race,  I  might  have  committed  fome  of  thofe  o- 

t  In  Faulkner'6  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ift  December,  1 761, appeared,  thcfullowing 
Advertifemeiit : 
•'  Speedily  will  be  publifhed,  by  agenlAsmaii  of  this  kingdom,  who  hath  been  for 
fome  time  pall,  employed  in  tranfiating  and  writijig  Hiltoiical  Notes  to 

F  I  N  G  A  L  : 

A    POEM, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irilh  or  Erfe  language.  In  the  preface  to  which,  the  tranfla. 
tor,  who  is  a  perfeft  matter  of  the  Iriili  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the  mauuers 
and  cuttoms  of  the  ancient  Iriftior  Scots:  and  therefore,  moft  humbly  entreats  the 
public,  to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fiiort  time,  as  he  will  fet  forth 
all  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  in  the  edition  now  printing  in  London,  and  Ihew  the 
ignorance  of  the  Englifh  iranfiator,  in  hi»  Itnowledgc  ef  Iiiflj  gramnjarj  notumier- 
ftafttUn^  any  part  of  that  sa'ideiu'e." 
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verfights,  which,  perhaps  very  unjufUy,  are  falJ  to  be 
peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  thelrilli  poems,  concerning 
the  Ficn^yit  appears,  that  Fion  Mac-Comnal  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Cormac,  which  is  placed  by  the  univerfal 
confent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the  third  century.  They 
even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fon 
Oflian  is  made  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who 
preached  the  gofpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  age.  Ollian,  though,  at  that  time,  he  muil  have 
been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  daugh- 
ter young  enough  to  become  wife  to  the  faint.  On  ac- 
count of  this  family  connedlion,  Patrick  of  the  Pp.'fr.s^ 
for  fo  the  apoitle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in 
the  poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  Ofli- 
an, and  in  hearing  the  great  acSlions  of  his  family.  The 
faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  aufterity  of  his  profeffion, 
drunk  freely,  and  had  his  foul  properly  warmed  with 
wine,  in  order  to  hear,  with  becoming  enthufiafra,  the 
poems  of  his  father-in-law.  One  of  the  poems  begins 
with  this  piece  of  ufef ul  information. 

I.o  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur, 
Gua  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  3  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  OSian  nibic  Fbion, 
O  fan  leisbhinn  a  ghloir. 

TJie  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantach  mor  na  Fiona.  It  ap- 
pears to  Iiave  been  founded  on  the  fame  flory  with  the 
Battle  of  Lor  Of  one  of  the  poems  of  the  genuine  OiTian. 
The  circumflances  and  cataftrophe  in  both  are  much. 
the  fam.e;  but  the  Irifb  Oflan  difcovers  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronifm.  After  defcribing 
the  total  route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes 
with  this  remarkable  anecdote,  "  that  none  of  the  foe 
efcaped,  but  a  few  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Hdy  Ijand^  This  circum.ltance  fixes 
the  date  of  the  compofition  of  the  piece  fome  centuries 
I  after  the  famous  croifade  ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
I  poet  thought  the  time  of  the  croifade  fo  ancient,  thac 
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he  confounds  it  with  the  age  of  Fingal.     EiTagon,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  poL-m,  is  often  called, 


which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  which  brings  down  the 
date  of  the  piece  to  an  aera,  not  far  remote.  Modern, 
however,  as  this  pretended  Ofiian  was,  it  is  certain,  he 
lived  before  the  Irifh  had  dreamed  of  appropriating 
Fion  or  Fingal,  to  themfelvcs.  He  concludes  the  poem, 
with  this  refic6iion. 

Na  fajjha  fc  comhthrora  nnii  n'  arm, 
Errason  Mac  Annir  nan  lanii  plas 
'San  n'Albin  ni  n'abairtair  1  riattt 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'Fhiona  as. 

*'  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords,  a- 
voided  the  equal  conteft  of  arms,  (fingle  combat)  no 
chief  fhould  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in  Albion, 
and  the  heroes  of  Fion  fhould  no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervation  is 
Cath-cahh)\i,  or  Tic  Death  of  Ofcar.  Tliis  piece  is  found- 
ed on  the  fame  llory  v^diich  we  have  in  the  firft  book  of 
Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author  of  dub  cahhra 
of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  poem  conCfts,  he  puts 
the  following  expreflion  thrice  in  the  raouth  of  the 
hero:  / 

Albion  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  aiach-  — 
Albion  where  1  v. as  born  and  breil. 

The  poem  contains  almoft  all  the  incidents  in  the  firft 
book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumftance  the  bard  differs 
materially  from  Oflian.  Ofcar,  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Cairbar,  vvas  carried  by  his  people  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a  profpedl  of  the 
fea.  A  fleet  appeared  at  a  diftance,  and  the  hero  ex- 
claims vi'ithjoy, 

Loingeas  mo  fhean-athairnt'an 
'S  iad  3  tiachj  le  cabhair  cliiigain, 
O  Al'oinnan'ioma  Ituagh. 

«  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather;  coming  with  aid  to 
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cur  field,  from  Al]>ion  of  many  waves  \"  The  telti- 
mony  of  tiiis  bard  is  fufficient  to  confute  the  idle  fic- 
tions of  Keating  and  O'Flahertyi  for  though  he  is  far 
from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable,  he  flourifhed  a  full 
ctntury  before  thefe  hiftoriaiis.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  much  better  Chriflian  than  chronologer; 
for  Fhri,  though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St. 
Patrick,  ver^'^  devoutly  recommends  the  foul  of  his 
grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Duiin  a  Gharibh  Mac-Siurn  is  another  Irifh  poem  in 
high  repute.  The  gi-andeur  of  its  images,  and  its  pro- 
priety of  fentimcnt,  might  have  induced  me  to  give  a 
tranflation  of  it,  liad  not  I  fome  expectations  of  feeing 
it  in  the  colledlion  of  the  Irifh  Ofiian's  poems,  promifed 
more  than  a  year  fmce,  to  the  public.  The  author  de- 
fcencis  fometimes  from  the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low 
and  indecent  defer iption  ;  tlie  laft  of  which  the  Irifh 
tranflator,  no  doubt,  will  chufe  to  leave  in  the  obfcuri- 
ty  of  the  original.  In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  uied  with 
very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called  the  Doir  of  Ta- 
ra^  In  the  county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title  of  the 
redcubtaLU  Cuckuiiii',  the  moft  renowned  of  iriih  cham- 
pions, proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  etymo- 
logy. Cu,  "yc/Vre,  or  commander,  lignifies  alfo  a  </<?o-.  The 
poet  chofe  the  lafl,  as  the  moft  noble  appellation  for  his 
hero. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
epic  poem  of  Fingal.  GariLh  Mac-Stam  is  the  fame  with 
OiTian's  Swarau,  the  fon  ofStarno.  His  fingle  com^ 
bats  with,  and  his  vidory  over  all  the  heroes  of  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of  Tara^  I.e.  Cuchullin, 
afford  matter  for  two  hundred  Hnes  of  tolerable  poetr)% 
CurMi's  progrefs  in  fearch  of  Cuchullin,  and  his  intrigue 
with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables 
the  poet  to  extend  his  piece  10  four  hundred  lines.  This 
author,  it  is  true,  makes  Cuchullin  a  native  of  Ireland; 
the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  calls  the  guUhig  par  of  the 
ivr.n::n  of  Ireland,  The  property  of  this  enormous  lady 
I  fhall  not  difpute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But  as  he 
Vol.  I,  d 
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fpeaks  with  great  tendernefs  of  the  davghters  of  tie  con- 
i/eiit,  and  throws  out  feme  hints  againft  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, it  is  probable  he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cuchul- 
lin. 

Another  Irifh  Offian,  for  there  were  many,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  difference  in  language  and  fentiment, 
fpeaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac-Comiia/j  as  an  I- 
rifnman.  Little  can  be  faid  for  the  judgment  of  tJiis 
poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy  of  fentiment.  The  hillo- 
ry  of  one  of  his  epifodes  may,  at  once,  Hand  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of 
Fiony  happened  to  be  threatened  wuth  an  invafion,  by 
three  great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden, 
and  France.  It  is  needlefs  to  infill  upon  the  impropri- 
ety of  a  French  invafion  of  Ireland ;  it  is  fufficient  for 
me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  invafion, 
fent  Ca-olt,  Offian,  and  Ofcar,  to  watch  the  bay,  in 
whicli,  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy  was  to  land, 
Ofcar  was  the  worll  choice  of  a  fcout  that  could  be 
made,  for,  brave  as  he  v/as,  he  had  the  bad  property 
of  falling  very  often  alleep  on  his  poft,  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  awake  him,  -without  cutting  off  one  of  his  fin- 
gers, or  dafhing  a  large  ftone  againft  his  head.  When 
the  enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was 
afleep.  Offian  and  Ca-olt  confuited  about  the  method 
of  wakening  him,  and  they,  at  lali,  fixed  on  the  Hone, 
as  the  lefs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlath,  nacli  gan, 
Agus  a  u'  aighai'  thieaii  gun  bhuail; 
Iri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &c. 

**  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone,  and  ftruck  it  agaiiift 
the  hero's  head.  The  hill  fhook  for  three  miles,  as 
the  ftone  rebounded  and  rolled  away."  Ofcar  rofe  iu 
wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  defired  him  to  fpend  his 
rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  fo,  good  purpofe, 
that  he  fingly  routed  a  w^hole  wing  of  their  army.  The 
confederate  kings  advanced,  notwithlUnding,  till  they 
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came  to  a  narrow  pafs,  pofTeiTed  by  the  celebrated  Ton- 
iofal.  This  name  is  very  fignificant  of  the  fingular 
property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-iofal,  though 
brave,  was  fo  licavy  and  unwieldy,  that,  when  he  lat 
down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred  men  to 
fet  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luckily  for  the 
prefervation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  Hand- 
ing when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  fo  good  an 
account  of  them,  that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found  lit- 
tle to  do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil  among  his  foidiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Offian,  Ofcar, 
and  Ca-olt,  fays  the  poet,  were 


Neither  fhall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him:  He 
has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  cele- 
brated'Ton-iofal.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  they  are  diffe- 
rent perfons  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Scots 
poems;  and  that  though  the  ftupendous  valour  of  the 
firil  is  fo  remarkable,  they  have  not  been  equally  lucky 
with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewliat'extraor- 
dinary,  that  Fion^  who  lived  fome  ages  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, fwears  like  a  ver^-  good  Chriflian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gr^cti  cafe. 
By  God,  who  fnapc.1  evcrj-  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line  quoted, 
Offian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  feems  to  have 
underflood  fomething  of  the  Englilh,  a  language  not 
then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more  fanguine  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  than  I  am,  might  argue,  from  this 
circumftance,  that  this  pretendedly  Irlfli  Olfiaa  was  a 
native  of  Scotland;  for  my  countrymen  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  have  an  exclufive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. 
From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a 
complete  idea  of  the  Irifh  compofitions  concerning  the 
Fiona.    The  greatell  part  of  them  make  the  heroes  of 

Fiony 

Siol  Alhin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

The  race  of  Albion  of  many  friths. 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.    But,  the  truth 
e  % 
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-Is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  confequence  on  either 
fide.  From  the  inftances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  The 
pious  ejaculations  they  contain,  their  allufions  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Had  even  the  authors  of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allu- 
fions to  their  own  times,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  poems 
could  pals  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tole- 
rably converfant  with  the  Irifh  tongue.  The  idiom  is 
fo  corrupted,  and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Englifh,  that  that  language  muft  have  made  confide- 
rable  progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems  were  writ- 
ten. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifh  bards  began 
to  appropriate  Ofiian  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  coun- 
try. After  the  Englifh  conqueft,  many  of  the  natives 
cf  Ireland,  averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  adlually 
were  in  a  ftate  of  hoflility  with  the  conquerors,  or  at 
leaft,  paid  little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots, 
in  thofe  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  friendlhip  with  the  Englifh.  The  fimilarity  of 
manners  and  language,  the  traditions  concerning  their 
common  origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with 
the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe 
between  the  Scpttifh  and  Irifh  nations.  As  the  cuftona 
cf  retaining  bards  and  fenachics  was  common  to  both; 
fo  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fyflem  of  hiftory,  it 
matters  not  how  mtich  foever  fabulous,  concerning  their 
refpedlive  origin.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the 
times,  to  reconcile  the  traditions  of  both  nations  toge- 
ther, and,  if  pofilble,  to  deduce  them  from  the  fame  o- 
riginal  flock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time,- 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  an- 
cient language,  and  the  traditional  hiflory  of  the  na- 
tion, became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  feveral  concurring  cir- 
cumftanccs.  Into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm.    The  Irifh,  who,  for  forae  ages  before  the  con- 
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queft,  had  pofTefled  a  competent  fhare  of  thiit  kind  of 
learning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  impofe  their  own  ii(51:ions  on  the  ig- 
norant Highland  fenachies,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  long  IlfV  of  Heremonian 
kings  and  heroes,  they,  without  contradiction,  alTunied 
to  themfelves  the  chara6ler  of  being  the  mother-nation 
of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was 
cltablifhcd  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of  the  original  of  the 
Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  want  of  any  other,  w\as 
univerfally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  low  country, 
who,  by  lofmg  the  language  of  their  anceftors,  lofl,  to- 
gether with  it,  their  national  traditions,  received,  im- 
plicitly, the  hiftory  of  their  country,  from  Irifh  refu- 
gees, or  from  Highland  fenachies,  perfnaded  over  into 
tlie  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  far  from  being  ideal.  We 
have  remaining  many  particular  traditions,  which  bear 
teflimony  to  a  facl,  of  itfelf  abundantly  probable.  What 
makes  the  matter  inconteftible  is,  that  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional accounts  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots, 
have  been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Though 
a  few  ignorant  fenachies  might  be  perfnaded  out  of 
their  own  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Irifli  tale,  it 
was  impofiibie  to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  their  own  national  traditions.  Thefe  traditions 
afterwards  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders 
continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hi- 
bernian extradl  of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chro- 
nicle writers,  llrangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their 
country,  preferved  only  from  faUing  to  the  ground,  fo 
improbable  a  ftory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
Irifli  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  their 
country,  the  compofuions  of  Oflian.  The  fcene  of  ma- 
ny of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fuggefl;ed  firft  to  them, 
a  hint,  of  making  both  heroes  and  poet  natives  of  thai 
ifland.  In  order  to  do  this  cflc<ftually,  they  found  it 
jiecelTary  to  rejed  the  genuine  potms,  as  every  line  was. 
e  3 
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pregnant  with  proofs  of  their  Scottifh  original,  and  to 
drefs  up  a  fable,  on  the  fame  fubjecfl,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to 
efFedluate  this  change,  that  amidft  all  their  defires  to 
make  the  Fiona  Iriftimen,  they  every  now  and  then  cal- 
led them  Sid  Albin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fome  generations,  that  the  bards  had  effrontery 
enough  to  eilablifh  an  Irifh  genealogy  for  Fion,  and  de- 
duce him  from  the  Milefian  race  of  kings.  In  fome  of 
the  oldefl  IriOi  poems,  on  the  fubjecft,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandinavian ;  and  his  heroes 
are  often  called  Siol  Lochlin  na  beum,  i.  e.  the  race 
of  Lochlin  oftvcuiids.  The  onlv  poem  that  runs  up  the 
family  of  Fion  to  Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is 
evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  for, 
if  I  miftake  not,  it  mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo  fa- 
mous in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  fubjedl,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than  it  de- 
ferves ;  but  a  diicuflion  of  the  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to 
Offian,  was  become  in  fome  meafure  neceffary.  If  the 
Irifh  poem?,  concerning  the  Fiona  Ihould  appear  ridicu- 
lous, it  is  but  juftice  tt>  obferve,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
more  fo  than  the  poems  of  other  nations  at  that  peri- 
od. On  other  fubje(5ls,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  dif- 
played  a  genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was, 
alone,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  M^ere  monflrous 
in  their  fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and  their  elegies 
on  the  death  of  perlbns  w^orthy  or  renowned,  abound 
with  fuch  beautiful  fimpUcity  of  fentiment,  and  wild 
harmony  of  numbers,  tiiat  they  become  more  than  an. 
atonement  for  their  errors  in  every  other  fpeclcs  of  po- 
etry. But  the  beauty  of  thefe  pieces,  depend  fo  muck 
on  a  certain  curiifa  fdicitas  of  exprefilon  in  the  original, 
that  they  mult  appear  much  to  difadvautage  in  another 
language. 
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A  MOKG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient 
•^^  ftate  of  nations,  ^ew  are  more  valuable  than  their 
poems  or  fongs.  Hiftory,  when  it  treats  of  remote 
and  dark  ages,  is  feldom  very  inftru6live.  The  begin- 
nings of  fociety,  in  every  country,  are  involved  in  fa- 
bulous confufion;  and  though  they  were  not,  they 
would  furnilh  few  events  worth  recording.  But,  in 
every  period  of  fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious 
lpe6lacle ;  and  the  moft  natural  pidlures  of  ancient  man- 
ners are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  hifiory  of  fuch  tranfacT:ions  as  a  rude  age  can  af- 
ford: The  hiftory  of  human  imagination  and  paffion. 
They  make  us  acquainted  with  the  notions  and  feelings 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moll  artlefs  ages  :  difco- 

.-ering  what  objecfls  they  admired,  and  what  pleafures 
they  purfued,  before  thofe  refinements  of  fociety  had 
taken  place,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the 
tranfa(51ions,  but  difguife  the  manners  of  mankind. 

Befides  {his  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have  with 
plii'ofophical  obfervers  of  human  nature,  they  have  an- 
other with  perfons  of  tafte.  They  promife  fome  of  the 
hi^helt  beauties  of  poetical  v>Titing.  Irregular  and  un- 
polilhed  we  may  expert  the  productions  of  uncultivat- 
^ed  ages  to  be;  but  abounding,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
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that  enthufiafm,  that  veliemence  and  fire,  which  are 
the  foul  of  poetry.  For  many  circumfl-ances  of  thofe 
times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the 
poetical  fpirlt.  That  Jtate,  in  which  human  nature 
ihoots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other  improve- 
ments, certainly  encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fan- 
cy and  pafficn. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered  and  dif- 
perfed,  in  the  midft  of  folitary  rural  fcencs,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  entertainment.  They 
meet  witli  many  objedls,  to  them  new  and  ftrange ; 
their  wonder  and  furprife  are  frequently  excited  ;  and 
by  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their 
unfettled  Hate  of  life,  their  paflions  are  raifed  to  the 
utmoft.  Their  paflions  have  nothing  to  rellrain  them : 
their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check  it.  They  dif- 
play  themfcrlves  to  one  another  without  difguife  ;  and 
converfe  and  afl  in  the  uncovered  fimplicity  of  nature. 
As  their  feelings  are  iir:ng,  Ic  their  language,  of  itfelf, 
afllimes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  c;:aggerate,  they  de-  ; 
fcribe  every  thing  in  the  'ilroneell  colours ;  which  of 
courfe  renders  their  fpeech  pitSturefque  and  figurative. 
Figurative  language  owes  its  rife  chiefly  to  two  caufes; 
to  the  want  of  preper  nam.es  for  objects,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination  and  paflion  over  the  form  of  ex- 
preflion.  Both  thefe  caufes  concur  in  the  infancy  of 
fociety.  Figar^  are  commonly  confidered  as  artificial 
modes  of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  fiate.  The  contrary 
of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  fi- 
gures of  fl;yle,  as  in  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befidcs  the 
power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fuggefl:  lively  images, 
the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for  the  ideas  they 
would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  cir- 
cumlocution, metaphor,  comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fub- 
ftituted  forms  of  expreffion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to 
language.  An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues 
at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical. 
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flyle,  than  a  modern  -European  would  adventure  to  ule 
in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  progrcis  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy 
than  to  fprightlinefs  and  fublimity.  As  the  world  ad- 
vances, the  underftandmg  gains  ground  upon  the  ima- 
gination ;  the  underltanding  Is  more  exercifed ;  the 
imagination  lefs.  Fewer  objedls  occur  that  are  new  or 
furprifing.  Men  apply  themfdves  to  ti'ace  the  canfes 
of  things  ;  they  correal  and  refine  one  another ;  they 
fuhdue  or  difguife  their  pafllons  ;  they  form  their  ex- 
terior manners  upon  one  uniform  llandard  of  politenels 
and  civiiity.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to 
method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from  fterility 
tocopioulnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  fervour  and 
enthufiafm,  to  corrcctnefs  and  preciuon.  Style  be- 
comes more  challe;  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs 
of  the  world  In  this  reipecl,  refembles  the  progrefs  of 
age  in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  moft  vi- 
gorous and  predominant  in  youth;  thofe  of  the  under- 
itanding  ripen  more  flowly,  and  often  attain  not  their 
maturity,  till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence, 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  frequently 
niofl  glowing  and  animated  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety. 
As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  pe- 
culiar pleafure  on  account  of  their  livelinefs  and  vivaci- 
ty; fo  the  molt  ancient  poems  have  often  proved  the 
greateft  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe; 
and  however  paradoxical  fuch  an  aflertion  may  feem, 
yet,  in  a  qualified  fenfe  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never 
couverfed  with  one  another  in  regular  numbers;  but, 
even  their  ordinary  language  would,  in  ancient  times, 
for  the  reafons  before  afiigned,  approach  to  a  poetical 
llyle;  and  the  firlt  compofitions  tranfmitted  to  poflerity, 
beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems;  that 
is,  compofitions  in  which  imagination  had  the  chief 
hand,  formed  into  fame  kind  of  numbers,  and  pro- 
iHjyHced  with  a  mulicai  modulation  or  tone.     Mufic  or 
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fong  has  been  found  coeval  Math  fociety  among  th? 
inoft  barbarous  nations.  Tlie  only  fubje6is  which 
could  prompt  men,  in  their  lirft  rude  ftate,  to  utter 
their  thoughts  in  comporitions  of  any  length,  were 
fuch  as  naturally  afiumed  the  tone  of  poetrj';  praifcs 
of  their  gods,  or  of  their  anceftors ;  commemorations  of 
their  own  warlike  exploits;  or  lamentations  over  their 
misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  o- 
ther  compofitions,  except  longs  or  poems,  could  take 
fuch  hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from  one 
race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expecSi  to  find  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  ex- 
tenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain  degree  of  refem- 
blance  among  all  the  moil  ancient  poetical  producSlions, 
from  whatever  country  they  have  proceeded.  In  a 
fnnilar  ftate  of  manners,  fimllar  obie6ls  and  pafhons 
operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp 
their  producStions  with  the  fame  general  charadler. 
Some  diverfity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned  by  climate 
and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  refem- 
bling  features,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety. 
Its  fubfequent  revolutions  give  rife  to  the  principal  di- 
ftindions  among  nations  i  and  divert  into  channels 
widely  feparated,  that  current  of  human  genius  and 
manners,  which,  defcends  originally  from  one  fpring. 
What  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  call  the  orien- 
tal vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earliell  poetical 
proGudlions  have  come  to  us  from  the  Eaft,  is  proba- 
bly no  more  oriental  than  occidental;  it  is  the  charac- 
teriftical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country;  and  belongs, 
in  fom.e  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of 
this  the  works  of  Oflian  feem  to  furnifn  a  remarkable 
proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjedl  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the  anci- 
ent poetical  remains,  not  lb  much  of  the  Eaft,  or  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  Northern  nations;  in 
order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic  poetry  has  any 
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rcfemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Gallc,  which  we  are  about 
to  confider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name 
we  ufu;i!iy  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes. 
Were  a  people  altogether  f.erce  and  martial,  and  noted, 
to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet 
they  too,  from  the  earlicft  times,  had  their  poets  and 
their  fongs.  Tlttir  poets  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  ScaUen,  and  their  fones  were  termed  F-^Qs  f . 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danifh  hlltorian  of  condderable 
note,  who  fiouriflied  in  the  thirteenth  century,  informs 
us  tliat  very  many  of  thefe  fongs,  containing  the  anci- 
ent traditionary  itories  of  the  country,  were  found  en- 
graven upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  charatSler;  feveral 
-cf  wiiich  he  has  tranilated  into  Latin,  and  infcrted  into 
his  liiHory.     But  his  verfions  are  plainly  {o  paraphra- 

t  Olauj  Wormiuf,  in  tiis  Appendix  to  his  Treatife  iz  Literatur;;  Runica,  has 
given  a  particular  accoiuuofthc  Gattiic  poetry,  comuiouly  called  Runic,  fium 
Runes,  which  iignific*  the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  ihat  there  were  no 
fewer  thr.ji  one  1-undred  and  thirty-fix  UifTcreut  tinds  ot'tneafure  or  vcrie  tifed  iu 
thtiV  vyfoi ;  aad  though  vc  arc  accaftomed  to  call  rhyme,  a  Gothic  ijivi;ntion, 
lie  fays  esprefsly,  that  anieng  all  thefe  meafures,  rhyme,  or  correfpo:idence  of  fi- 
nal fyllables,  was  never  employed.  He  analyfes  the  llruftijre  ef  ore  of  thefe 
kinis  of  verfc,  that  ia  which  tlie  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterward*  quoted,  is  writlcn  ; 
which  exhibits  a  very  fingalar  fpecies  of  harmoay,  if  it  can  be  alio  wed  that  name, 
depeuding  neither  upon  rhyme  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  lyllablet, 
but  chieily  upon  the  number  of  the  fyllabks,  and  the  difi)oiitif;n  of  the  letters. 
In  every  iiauzawasau  equalnumber  or  lines;  ia  ever^'  linellx  fyilablcs.  In  each 
diitlch,  it  was  requiuie  that  three  words  ihould  begin  with  the  fame  letter;  two 
of  the  correfpoadiiig  words  placed  in  thefirfl  line  of  the  diltich,  the  third,  in  the 
fccondVme.  In  each  line  were  alfo  required  two  fyl'.ables,  but  never  the  final 
ones  forijisd  either  of  the  fame  cocfoiiants,  er  fame  vowels.  As  an  example  of 
thismeafure,  Glaus  aivtsus  th^fe  two  Lutinliues  conltrutled  exactly  according  to 
the  above  rules  of  Kuuic  verfe : 

Chtillus  caput  noftram 
Coronet  te  bonis. 
The  initial  letters  of  Chrillus,  Caput  and  Coronet,  make  the  three  corrcfpondijig 
letters  of  the  difiich.  lu  the  firft  line,  the  firftjfyllables  of  Chriltus  and  of  110- 
firum;  in  the  fccond  line,  the*  on'  in  ccronct  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifitc  cur- 
refpor.Jeuce  of  fyllables.  Freijucut  invcr£.ous  and  traufpolitions  were  permitted 
in  this  poetry ;  which  weuld  naturally  follow  from  fuch  laborious  attention  to 
the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjeft  may  confult  likewife  Dr.  Hicks' Thefaurus  Lirgua- 
runi  ^septentiiohaliuKi ;  ^..jrtitulavly  the  33d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Ai.gio 
'  Saxoaica  c-t  Ma:fo  Gothics ;  where  they  will  finl  a  full  account  of  the  flrufiure 
of  the  Aaglo-Saxon  verfe,  which  neaily  refembled  the  Gothic.  They  will  lind 
aifo  fome  fpecin'.eas  both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetri)'.  An  extr^dl,  wl;ich  Dr. 
{licks  ha«  given  from  the  work  of  one  of  th;  Daniih  fcalders,  intitlcd,  Her\'srcr 
Saga,  containing  an  evocation  from  thedead,  may  be  found  iu  the  6lti  yolumt  »f 
jaifceUanv  Poenis,  nualifticd  ty  Mr  Drviiu. 
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i\ical,  and  forced  into  llich  an  imitation  of  the  ftyle  and 
the  meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form 
no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of  the  o- 
riginal.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Go- 
thic poetry  Is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius  In  his  book 
dc  Literatura  Runica.  It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral 
fong,  compofed  by  Regher  Lodbrog;  and-tranfiatedby 
Olaus,  word  for  word,  from  the  originah  This  Loct- 
brog  was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  fam.ous  for  his  wars  and  vi6i:oriesi,  and  at  the 
fame  time  an  eminent  ScalJcr  or  poet,  it  v/as  his  mis- 
fortune to  fall  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  throv/n  into  prifon,  and  con- 
demned to  be  deftroyed  by  ferpents.  In  this  fituation 
he  folaced  himlelf  wath  rehearfmg  all  the  exploits  of 
his  life.  The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  flanzas, 
often  lines  each;  and  every  itanza  begins  with  the  Te 
words,  Pugnavimus  Enfibus,  "  We  have  fought  with 
our  fwords."  Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many  places  fo  ob- 
fcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  have  fubjoined  the 
whole  below,  exadly  as  he  has  publifhed  it;  and  fhall 
tranflate  as  much  as  may  give  tne  Englifh  reader  an  i- 
dea  of  the*  fpirit  and  llrain  of  this  kind  of  poetry  f . 


Pugnavimus  EnSK-us 
K;iud  poft  longum  tempiu 
Cum  in  Gotlaiidiaacccffimus 
Ad  fcrpentisiinmeiifinecem 
Tunc  irapetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hot  vocaruut  me  virura 
CJuod  ferpentem  transfedi 
liirl'ut:tm  braccam  ob  illam  cedem 
Cufpidc  iaumintuli  in  coUibrum 
Ftiro  lucidurum  llupendiorum. 

2. 
MulUim  juvenis  fui  quando  acquifiv 
Orientcm  verfusin  Oreonico  freto 
X'ulneruni  amnesavide  fers 
St  fliNipediavi 
Aci  .  ;■■  iv.us  ihifleir.  fonuerunt 


Alte  tulimup  tunc  ian 
Quacdb  viginti  annos 


Et  c^lebrem  lauriem  comparavimus  paf- 
Viciraus  o«o  b;:rones  (fim 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 
Aquilae  iinpctiavirrius  tunc  fuiBcienteiii 
HMfpttii  fumptum  in  ilia  flrage 
Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 
Occano  perdidit  ej 


Pugnae  fafta  copia 

Cum  Ueiringianospoftulavimus 

Ad  aulani  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  oftium  Viftulae 

Macro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 

Terra  TubefaftaCalido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  lorieas 

Gladius  findebat  ClypcQ», 


Memina 

PriufqUHi 

Heraudus  in  belle  caderet 

Non  findit  navibus 

Alius  baro  praeftantios 

Mare  ad  portum 
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*'  We  have  fought  with  our  I'words.  I  was  young, 
**  when,  towards  the  eait,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we 
«*  made  torrents  of  blood  flow^  to  gorge  the  ravenouR 


In  navibus  longit  poft  ilium 
Sir  attu'.it  princcps  palfim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 
6. 
Excrcitus  abjecit  Clypeos 
Cum  nafta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorura  peftora 
Momordit  Scarforud  cautM 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Ancequani  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Pluxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  ill  loricas  fudor. 

7 
Habere  potueTu»t  t.im  corvi* 
Ante  InUiromm  inlalss 
Sufficientem  pracdam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  a6tu 
DiScile  erat  unius  facere  mtntionem 
Oriente  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 

8. 
Altum  mugierunt  enfei 
Antequam  in  Laneo  cariipo 
Eiflinus  rex  cecidit 
Proceffimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terram  proftratorura  dimicanduni 
Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 
■Pkluras  in  galearem  ccmventu 
Cervicum  mulluni  ex  vulneribus 
Diffufum  per  cerebrum  fiifum. 

9. 
Tenuimus  Clypeos  iu  fanguine 
Cum  haftam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  holir.um 
Teliwum  nubcs  difrumpunt  Clypeum 
Extrufit  srcus  ex.fc  metallum 
Volr.iT  ceccdit  inconflicta 
Non  erat  illo  rex  major 
Csfi  difperfi  late  per  littora 
Ferx  ampleftebantur  eftara. 

10. 
Pugna  manifefte  ciefcebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
In  Flandrorum  terra 
Csepit  cxruleus  ad  incidendum 
Sanguine  iUitus  in  aurcam 
Loricam  in  pugna 
Durus  armonim  mucro  olim 
Virgo  deploravit  natutinam  IzQieiiain 
MttUa  pried»  dabatur  feci*. 


Centies  centeaos  vidi  jacere 

Ubi  £ngl9nes  vocatur 
Navigavimus  ad  pugndni 
Per  fex  dies  antequam  exert;  1 
Tranfcgimuii  mucronum  uiifll 

Coaftus  eft  pro  noRrU  gladiis 
Valdiolur  in  bcUo  occunibeie 


Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  gladiis 
Przceps  in  Uardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 


Ml 


Acriier  mordebat  Loricas 

In  confiiiftu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcujad  vulnus  (guiiieo 

Venenate  aculus  confperfus  fudore  liu 

Tenuimus  magica  fcala 

AUe  inpugnJE  ludo 

Ante  Hiadnir.gum  flnum 

Videre  licuit  turn  viros 

Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeo* 

Ingladiatoiiomurmure 

Galeae  attritte  virorum 

Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem 

In  lc(flo  juxta  fe  coUocare. 

14. 
Duravenit  tcmpefias  Clypeit 
Cadavir  ceceditin  t«rram 
In  Nortumbria 
Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 
Iluminibus  neceffum  erat  fugsr 
Ex  prslio  ubi  acute     \ 
Caflidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 
trat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 
In  primatia  fede  oRulsri. 

IS- 
Herthiofe  evafit  for'unatus 
In  Aaltralibu9  Ot'cadibus  ipfe 
Viiiloris  in  noftris  hominitius 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  ninibo 
Rogvaldus  occumbere 
Ifte  venit  fummus  fuper  accipitres 
Lu£tas  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  jadiabat  concuKbr 
Galex  fanguinis  teli. 

16. 
<^ilibet  jacebat  tranfverlira  fopra  aliaA 
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**  beafl  of  prev)  and  the  yellow-footed  bird.     There 
"  refounded  the  hard  fleel  upon  the  lofty  hehiiets  of 


Gaudebat  pygna  Isetus 
Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  liid'im 
Non  feci  I:  aquilcjm  autaprum 
C^j  Irlaudiani  guberiiavit 
Conveiuus  fitbat  ferri  &  Clypci 
Marflaii'.is  rex  jeiiinii 
Fie!ut  in  vedrse  ftiiu 
PiESflddatacorvis. 

.17. 
Bcilatorem  niuUum  vidi  ladcre 
Mane  ante  machsram 
Vii  urn  ill  mucronum  <iimd>o 
riiioiiieo  incidit  raature 
Claditu?  juxtH  cor 
tgiUus  fecit  Ar.iier.jm  frx.liafum 

Crifcani  loricam  fplcudtbunt  vexill: 

18. 
Verhorum  tenaces  vidi  difTctare 
Hsut  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  eufibus 
Erat  per  Hebdomads  fpaciuni 
Quafi  nmlieres  vinum  apporlirent 
Kiibefafta;  crant  oaves 
Valdc  in  ftrepitu  armorum 
KcifTa  erat  lorica 
3r.  Scloidungorum  pi 


Pi.ilciiricomum  v 


I  p. 

di  crepufculafcere 


-22. 

Oiiid  ell  viro  forti  morte  certiu* 

Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 

Adverfus  coUocHtus  fit 

r-acpc dcplorat  aetatem 

(>j!i  ii'jnquam  premitur 

A!  iltim  feruht  tisnidum  incitare 

A';uii;.iii  ad  glr.rtiorum  ludum 


Et  confabulationii 

F.rat  ficut  calidiimbHlneum 

Vinci  vafis  nyni-jiia  portaret 

Koj  in  lire  frsto 

Antiquam  Orn  rex  ciiderct 

Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 

Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 

Egimus  giadiorum  ad  caedem 
T.udum  in  Lindis  infula 
Cum  regib.;:'  trihiis 
I'auci  potue:  unt  inde  laetari 
Ceccdit  multus  in  liftum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dllaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
Vt  fatur  inde  uifctderct 
ilybernorum  fanguis  in  occanutn 
Copiofa  decidit  per  madtatiuiiis  tempus, 

Alte  gladias  mordcbat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris 
Hafla  fricabat  lori  ca  i 
Viderelicuit  in  Onlugs  iufula 


<.  tin;  ego  fHiiguiHem  femimortuufi  tege- 
f  t  naves  in  aquos  protrufi  (i^Si 

Vaffim  impetravknus  turn  feri» 
Efcam  in  Scotiae  finubut. 

Hoc  ridere  me  facit  femper 
Qiiod  balderi  patris  ftamiia 


Verbis  cd  Odini  aulani. 

25. 
Hie  vellent  nunc  on^nes 
Filii  Aflai-.gae  gladiis 
Amari:!ii  belluni  excitarc 

Caianiitates  noftras 
Queni  non  paiici  angucs 
Vensiiati  me  djfcerpunt 
Matrem  accepi  meis 
filiis ita  ut  cordavaleaat. 
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*<  men.  The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
*<  waded  in  tlie  blood  of  the  flain.  When  we  had 
"  numbered  twenty  years,  vv^e  lifted  our  fpears  on 
<«  high,  and  every  where  fpread  our  renown.  Eight 
<'  barons  we  overcame  in  tiie  eaft,  before  the  port  of 
«  Diminum;  and  plentifully  we  feafled  the  eagle  in 
«  that  fiaughter.  The  warm  ftream  of  wounds  ran  in- 
"  to  the  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we 
*'  fleered  our  (h'vps  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  v.-e 
«  fent  the  Hclfmgians  to  the  hall  of  Odion.  Then  did 
**  the  fword  bite.  The  waters  were  all  one  wound. 
*'  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  ftream.  The 
"  fword  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the 
"  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  u- 
«  mong  his  fhips  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver 
*<  baron  cleaves  the  fea  with  fiiips;  a  chearful  heart  did 
*'  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  hoft  threw 
"  away  then-  fhields,  when  the  uplifted  fpear  flew  at 
«  the  breafl:s  of  heroes.  The  fword  bit  the  Scarfian 
<*  rocks ;  bloody  was  the  fliield  in  battle,  until  Rafno 
"  the  king  was  flain.  From  the  heads  of  warriors  the 
**  warm  fweat  flreamed  down  their  armour.  The 
**  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflands  had  an  ample  prey. 
"  It  were  difficult  to  lingle  out  one  among  fo  many 
,  *'  deaths.  At  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  I  beheld  tlie  fpears 
<*  piercing  the  bodies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing 
**  forth  their  Iteel-poiuted  arrows.  Loud  roared  the 
*'  fwords  in  the  plains  of  Lano.  The  virgin  long  be- 
*'  wailed  the  flaughter  of  that  morning,"     In  this  ftrain 

27.  Quod  mefuturu?effct 

Valde  inclinatur  ad  haereditatem  Juvenis  didici  mjcronetri  nibf facer* 

Crudcle  ftat  aocuuieutum  a  vipera  Alius  rex  praeftantior 

Anguis  inhabitat  auium  cordis  Nus  Afae  invitabunt 

Sptramiis  aUeriiis  adOtliini  Non  eft  lugenda  mors. 

Virgam  in  Ellac  f»nguine  25. 

Filib  meis  livefcet  Fert  animus  fiuire 

Sua  ira  rubefcet  In,  itant  loc  Dyfiie 

Non  acres  juvcnes  <^a£  ex  Othiui  Aula 

S.cCionem  tranquillatn  fa^'iCnt.  Oib.nufruihi  milit 

28.  Laciusceievifiamaim  Afi* 
Habeo  quinquagies  In  furon.a  Icde  biba^ii 
Vraelia  fuh  figiiis  fa^a  Vitat  elaiifae  funt  fcg;»c 
Ex  belli  inviutione  (St  femtl             ~         KiJtu*aiorisr. 

Miaiine  puu<ri  U»uuniuu  t  3 
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the  poet  continues  to  ciefcribe  feveral  other  military  ex- 
ploits. The  images  are  not  much  varied;  the  noife 
of  arms>  the  Hreuming  of  blood,  and  the  feafting  the 
birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He  mentions  the  death 
of  t^v•o  of  his  fons  in  battle-;  and  the  lamentation  h^  de- 
fcribes  as  made  for  one  of  them  is  very  lingular.  A 
Grecian  or  Roman  poet  would  h.ave  mtroduced  the  vir- 
gins or  nymphs  of  the  wood,  bewailing  the  untimiely 
fall  of  a  young  hero.  But.  iays  our  Gothic  poet, 
♦'  when  Rogvaidus  was  flain,  for  him  mourned  all  the 
£'  hawks  of  heaven,^'  as  lamenting  a  benefadlor  who 
had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with  prey;  "  for  boldly," 
as  he  adds,  "  in  the  flrife  of  fwor^s,  did  tlic  breaker  of 
**  helmets,  throw  the  fpear  of  blood.'* 

The  poem  cencludes  with  fcntiments  of  the  higheft 
bravery  and  contem.pt  of  death.  "  What  is  more  cer- 
*'  tain  to  tlie  brave  mail  than  death,  though  amidfl  the 
"  florm  of  fwords,  he  fiands  always  ready  to  oppofe  it? 
'*  He  only  regrets  this  hfe  who  hath  never  known  di- 
**  flrefs.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle 
*'  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he 
*'  comes  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf.  This  I  elleem  honour- 
**  able,  that  the  youth  Ihould  advance  to  the  combat 
'*  fairly  matched  one  againil:  another;  nor  man  retreat 
♦^  fromi  man.  Long  was  this  the  warrior's  highelt  glo- 
*'  ry.  He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  al- 
*'  -ways  to  be  foremoft  in  the  roar  of  ^arms.  It  appears 
-  *'  to  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Sd- 
*'  dom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment  of  deftiny. 
**•  Little  did  1  fprefee  that  Ellaf  was  to  have  my  life  in 
*'  his  hands,  in  that  day  when  fainting  I  concealed  m.y 
*'  blood,  and  pulhed  forth  my  ihips  into  the  waves;  af- 
*'  ter  we  had  fpreaJ  a  repall  for  the  bealls  of  prey, 
♦'  throughout  the  ScottiHi  bays.  But  this  makes  me 
'*  always  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder 
"  [cr  Odinj  I  know  there  are  feats  prepared,  where, 
*'  in  a  lliprt  tinne,  we  fhall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the 
*^  bellow  fivuiis  of  our  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of  the 
*.'  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  man  laments  death.    I  come 

1    i  iis  was  the  name  of  hii  enetny  wuo  &ad  condemned  Wm  to  death. 
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"  not  with  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How 
<'  eagerly  would  all  the  Ions  X)f  Aflauga  now  rufh  to 
«*  war,  did  they  knov/  the  diftrels  of  their  lather, 
<«  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  fcrpents  tear  ? 
*<  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath 
«  filled  their  hearts  with  valour.  I  am  iaft  approach- 
«♦  ing  to  my  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from  the 
<'  viper's  bite.  A  Ihake  dwells  in  tlie  midft  of  my 
*<  heart.  I  hope  that  the  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons 
*'  (hall  yet  be'flained  v»-ith  tlje  blood  of  Ella.  The 
*<  valiant  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not 
*'  fit  in  peace.  Tlftj  and  one  times  have  I  reared  the 
*'  ftandard  in  battle.  '  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye 
**  the  fword  in  blood:  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king 
"  among  men  would  be  more  renowned  than  me. 
«'  The  goddeiTes  of  death  will  now  foon  call  me ;  I 
*'  mufi  not  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  fong. 
<'  The  gcddciles  invite  me  away;  tliey  whom  Odin, 
•'  has  fent  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  will  Ht  upon  a  lofty 
*'  feat  and  drink  ale joyfully  M-ith  the  goddelles  of  death. 
*'  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out.  1  will  fmile  when 
«  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expect:  from  a  bar- 
barous nation,  it  breathes  a  moft  ferocious  fpirit.  It 
is  wild,-har{h  and  irregular;  but  at  the  fame  time  ani- 
mated and  ftrong;  the  Ityle,  in  the  original,  full  of  in- 
verfions,  and,  as  we  learn  from  fome  of  Olaus's  notes, 
higly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  wlicn  we  open  the  works  of  Oflian,  a  very  diffe-i 
rent  fcene  prefents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the  fire  and 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  moft  early  times,  combined  with 
an  amazhig  degree  of  regularity  and  art.  We  find, 
tendernefs,  and  even  delicacy  of  fentiment,  greatly 
pcdominant  over  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts 
are  melted  with  the  fciteft  feelings,  and  at  the  fame 
time  elevated  with  the  highefl  ideas  of  magnanimity,, 
generofity,  and  true  heroifm.  "When  we  turn  fx'om  the 
poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Offian,  it  is  like  paiTmg 
from  a  lavage  defeit,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  coun- 
XXy,    How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Or  by  what 
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means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  remote  antiquity  attri- 
buted to  thefe  poems?  This  is  a  curious  point;  and  re- 
quires to  be  iiluftrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is 
pait  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with  the  Celtic  na- 
tions in  language,  manners,  and  religion  proves  it  to  a 
full  demonftration.  The  Celtae,  a  great  and  mighty 
people,  altogether  diilincl  from  the  Goths  and  Tcu- 
tones,  once  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  weft 
of  Europe;  but  feem  to  have  had  their  moft  full  and 
conipiete  efiablilhment  in  Gaul.  'Wherever  the  Celtse 
or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom 
Jail  to  hear  of  their  druids  and  their  bards;  the  infti- 
tution  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  dlilinclion 
of  their  manners  and  pohcy.  The  druids  were  their 
pliilofophers  and  priefts;  the  bards,  their  poets  and 
recorders  of  heroic  a6rions:  And  both  thefe  orders  of 
men,  feem  to  have  fubfifted  among  them,  as  chief 
members  of  the  ftate,  from  time  immxemorial  f.  We 
muft  not  therefore  imagine  the  Celtae  to  have  been  al- 
together a  grofs  and  rude  nation.  They  polTefibd  from 
very  remote  ages  a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipHne  and  man- 
ners, which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lafting  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them  this  exprefs 
teftimony,  that  there  flourilhed  among  them  the  ftudy 
of  the  moft  laudable  arts;  introduced  by  the  bards, 
whofe  office  it  v/as  to  ling  in  heroic  verfe,  the  gallant 
adlions  of  illullricus  m.en;  and  by  the  druids,  who  hved 
together  in  colleges  or  focietics,  after  the  Pythagorian 
manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the  higheft  fubje<5ls, 
aflerted  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  1|.    Though 

t  There  are  three  tribes  who  are  refpefted  in  different  degrees,  viz.  the  bards, 
the  priefts,  and  druids.  The  bards  are  the  poets,  and  thofe  who  record  the  aftions 
Qf  their  heroes.—Stiato,  B.  IV. 

There  are  likewife  amang  them  the  compofers  of  poems,  whom  they  call  bards  j 
and  thefe  with  initruir.ents  lifce  the  lyre,  celebrate  the  praifes  of  fome,  and  rail 
•gainfl  others — Diod.  Siciil.  B.  V. 

And  thofe  who  are  called  bards,  are  their  oracic5,  and  thefe  bards  are  poets  who 
flng  praifes  in  odes.  — Polidonius  ap.  Athenaeum,  B.  VI. 

II  Per  haec  loca  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  horr.inibus  paulatim  excultis,  vigiiere  ftudi* 
laudabilium  doftrinarum ;  inchoata  per  bardos  &  euhages  &  druidas.  E;  hardi 
quidem  fortia  vironira  illuftrium  fafta  heroicis  oompofita  verfibus  cum  dulcibui 
lyrae  modulis  cantitKrunt.  Euhages  vero  fcnjtantei  ferieiB  Ic  fubUmia  naturae  pan. 
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Julius  Ccefar,  in  liis  account  of"  Oaul,  does  not  exprefs- 
ly  mention  the  bardS,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the  title 
of  dnnds,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or  order; 
of  which  the  bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  difci- 
plos  of  the  druids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  eiefcrvcs 
remark,  that  according  to  his  account,  the  druidical  in- 
ftitution  firft  took  rife  in  Britain,  and  paff^d  from  thence 
into  Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorough 
mafters  of  that  k-arnlng  were  wont  to  refort  to  Bri- 
tain. Uc  adds  too,  that  fiich  as  were  to  be  initiated  a- 
mong  liiff  druics,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  me- 
mory a  great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that  fome 
employed  tw^euty  years  in  this  courfe  of  education; 
and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  tliele 
poems  in  writin-^,  but  facredly  handed  them  down  by 
tradition  front  race  to  racef. 

So  {1;-Gn|j  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidlt  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long' 
after  the  order  o''  the  druids  was  extincft,  and  the  na- 
tional religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourifh  ; 
not  as  a  C^l  of  ftroliing  fongflers,  like  the  GretL  ^Aoifot 
or  RhapfodiAs,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men 
highly  refpedled  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a  public 
eflabl'ifhment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the  tefti- 
monics  ot  Strabo  and  Diodoi-us,  before  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus  Crsfar;  and  we  find  them  remaining  under  the 
fame  name,  and  exercifmg  the  fame  funcSliions  as  of  old, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  :iorth  of  Scotland,  almoft  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both  thefe 
countries,  every  Re^ulus  or  chief  had  his  own  bard,  who 
•was  confidcred  a?i  an  ofncer  of  rank  in  his  court:  and 
had  lands  alagned  him,  which  defceaded  to  his  family. 
Of  the  lionour  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many  in- 
ftanccs  occur  in  OITian's  poems.  On  all  impo;-tant  oc- 
cafions,  they  w  ere  the  ambafladors  between  contending 

llere  cpaabanfjr.  Inter  hos,  dmirfac  Irgeniis  celflnres,  ut  auftviritas  Pythssorze  de- 
«r*vjt,  fodalitiis  adftricli  confortiis,  quaeHionilius  altarum  occuUariucque  reruna 
ersM.  funt ;  &  derpeAantec  huinana  pronufiUarunt  itnisiiis  iBiinurtales.~-AsW)» 
Maroellinus,  1.  I  5.  cap.  0, 

ViJ.  Cacftr  de  Bellu  Gall.  lib.  «. 
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chiefs;  and  their  perfons  were  heldfacred.  "  Cairbar 
**  feared  to  ftrctch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though  his 
*'  foul  was  dark.  Loofe  the  bards,  faid  his  brother 
<'  Cathmor,  they  are  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice 
*'  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Te- 
**  mora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have 
been  addicfted  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have 
made  it  fo  much  their  fludy  from  the  eariiefi  times,  as 
may  remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  high- 
er poetical  refinement  among  them,  tlian  Vv^as  at  firil 
fight  to  have  been  expe6ted  among  nations,  whom  we 
are  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity  I  mufl 
obferve,  is  a  very  equivocal  term ;  it  admits  of  many 
different  forms  and  degrees;  and  though,  in  all  of  them 
it  excludes  polifhed  manners,  it  is  however,  not  incon- 
liftentwith  generous  fentiments  and  tender  affedllons  f. 
What  degrees  of  friendflnp,  love,  and  heroifm,  m.ay  pof- 
fibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  flate  of  fociety,  no 
one  can  fay.  Afloniflied  inflances  of  them  we  know, 
from  hiftory,  have  fometimes  appeared:  and  a  few 
chara<5lers  diftinguiihed  by  thofe  high  qualities,  might 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  fct  of  manners  being  introduced 
into  the  (bugs  of  the  bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probable, 
and  exalted,   according  to   the  ufual  poetical  licence, 

t  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  barbarity  is  in  its  mofl  per. 
feft  ftate.  Yet  their  love  tongs  which  Scheffcr  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are 
a  proof  that  natural  tendcrnefsofientiracnt  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
the  leafl  glimmering  of  fcience  has  ncvtr  penctrUed.  To  moA  Englifti  readers 
thefe  fongs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant  tranflations  of  them  in  the  Speftator, 
No.  300  and  4OO.  I  fliall  fubjoin  Scheifer's  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  which 
lias  the  appearance  of  being  flriftly  literal. 

Sol,  clariffimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si  cnifus  in  fumma  piccaruni 
catumiaa  fcirem  me  vifurum  Orra  paludem,  in  ca  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter  qucs 
arnica,  mea  effet  flores;  omnes  fufciudereni  frutices  ibi  enatos,omnes  rnmos  prae- 
fccarem,  hcs  virentes  ramos.  Curfum  nubiurn  elTem  fecutus,  quae  iter  fuum  ifti- 
tiiunt  verfus  paludtm  Orra,  fi  a('  te  volare  poffem  alis,  cornicuma\is.  Sed  mihi  de. 
funt  alae,  alae  querquedulac  pedefque,  anferum  pedes  ubntaevebonaCjquae  defcrro 
itie  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  expeftafti  diu,  per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis 
tuis  jucutidiflimis,  corde  tuo  amieiifimo.  Quod  fi  longiflime  velles  effu.-iere,  cito 
tamen  te  confequerer.  Quid  firmius  validiufve  cife  poteft  quam  contorti  nervita. 
tenaeve  ferreae,  quaeduriflime  ligant?  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput  noftrum,  muut 
cogitationes  Scfententias.  Puerorum  voluntas,  voluntas  vcnti ;  juvenura  cogita- 
tiones,  longae  cogitationes,  Qi^ios  fi  audireni  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  jufia  declinarem. 
Unum  eft  conlilium  quedcapiam ;  ita  fcioviamteftiorem me reperturum.— Schef- 
fcri  Lapponia,  Cap.  25. 
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than  the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  particular, 
with  refpedl  to  heroifm ;  the  great  employment  of  the 
Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate  the  characters,  and  fing 
the  pralfes  of  heroes.     So  Lucan: 

Vot  quoquequi  fortes  animos,  bclloq^eperemptoJ, 

Laubibus  in  longam  vates  diffudditis  aevum 

Plurima  fecuri  fudilUt  carmina  bardi.  Pharf.  1.  I. 

"Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of  men, 
who,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  feries  of 
ages,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employed  on 
the  ideas  of  heroifm;  who  had  all  the  poems  and  pa- 
neg-jTics,  which  were  compoftd  by  their  prcdeceflcrs, 
handed  down  to  them  with  care;  who  rivalled  and  en- 
deavoured to  outftrip  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them, 
each  in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero;  is  it  not 
natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  chara6lcr  of  a  hero 
would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the  highefc  lultre,  and 
be  adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble?  Some  of  the 
qualities  indeed  which  diftinguifh  a  Fingal,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  clemency,  would  not  probably  be  the 
firit  ideas  of  heroifm  occurring  to  a  barbarous  people  : 
But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  begun  to  dawn  on  the 
minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  huuian  mind  eafily  opens 
to  the  native  reprefentations  of  human  perfedllon, 
they  would  be  feized  and  embraced;  they  would 
enter  into  their  panegyrics;  tliey  would  afford  ma- 
terials for  fucceeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and  im- 
prove ;  they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the 
public  manners.  For  fuch  fcngs  as  thefe,  familiar  to 
the  Celtic  warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  through- 
out their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their 
principal  entertainment,  muft  have  had  a  very  confider- 
able  influence  in  propagating  among  them  real  man- 
ners nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical;  and  in  form- 
ing ev-en  fuch  a  hero  as  Fingal.  Efpecially  wheh  we 
confider  that  among  their  limited  objecfts  of  ambition, 
among  the  fev/  advantages  v/hich  in  a  favage  ftate, 
man  could  obtain  over  man,  /the  chief  was  Fame,  and 
that  immortality  which  they  expecred  to  i-eceive  from 
their  virtues  and  exploits,  in  the  fongsof  bardsf. 

t  W&en  Edward  I.  couq'icrci  Wale?,  he  put  to  deatb  all  tJ>e  Welch  birds.  ThJ$ 
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Having  made  ihele  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry  and 
barc's  in  general.  I  fhall  next  con (Ider  the  particular  acl- 
vantagts  which  Ofiian  pcffcired.  lie  appears  cuarly 
to  have  lived  in  a  period  winch  enjoyed  all  the  benefit 
I  juft  now  nieutiontd  of  traditionary  poetry.  The  ex- 
ploits ot  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  ancefLors  of 
Fingal,  are  ipoken  of  as  laniiiiarly  known.  Ancient 
bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.  In  OHe~  remarkable 
palVage,  Ofiian  deicribes  himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of 
claflical  age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  former 
times,  which  were  conveyed  in  thej  fongs  of  bards; 
and  points  at  a  period  of  darknefs  and  ignorance  which 
lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  "  His  words,"  lays 
he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears;  they  were  dark 
*'  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  tlie  light  of  the 
*'  ibng  arofc."  Ofiian,  himfelf,  appears  to  have  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  exquifite  fenfibllity  of  heart; 
prone  to  that  tender  melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an 
attendant  on  great  genius;  and  fufceptible  equally  of 
Itrong  and  of  ibft  emoti<)ns.  He  was  not  only  a  profef- 
fed  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may  eafily  believe, 
to  all  the  poetical  art,then  known,  and  ccnned.vid,  ixs  he 
ihews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate  friendfhip  with  the  other 
contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior  alfo;  and  the  fan  of 
the  molt  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This 
lormed  a  conjuncSlion  of  circumftances,  uncommoidy 
favourable  to  v.ards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  j 
he  fings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought  and  over- 
come; he  had  beheld  the  mofl  iiluflrious  fcencs  which 
that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroifm  in  war,  and 
magnificence  in  peace.  For  however  rude  the  magni- 
f.cence  of  thofe  times  may  feem  to  us,  we  mull  remem- 
ber tiiat  all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  comparative;  and  ; 
that  the  age  of  Fiaj^al  was  anaera  of  difti.nguifliedfplcn-j 
dor  in  that  par  t  of  the  world.    Fingal  reigned  over  a 

«ruel  policy  plainly  fiicws,  ii**  gie-t  ar.  icflueuce  he  imaginsJ  the  for.gs  f>f  thd! 
hards  :o  hive  ovef  the  uiindi  of  liic  jieciple ;  and  vi  whaL  ;.a;uiw  he  jud^'e J  th»t  la-v 
fluencc  t .  bo.    The  Wcich  bwJs  were  of  the  faias  Celtit  r»ce  wiU»  ths  Scottilli  | 
■mi  liiih. 
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confiderable  tcmtory;  he  was  enriched  with  tlie  fpoils 
of  the  Roman  province;  he  was  ennobled  by  his  victo- 
ries and  great  a^fticns;  and  was  in  all  rcfpe(5ts  a  per- 
ionage  of  much  higher  dignity  than  any  of  the  chief- 
tains, or  heads  of  clans,  who  lived  in  the  fame  country, 
after  a  more  extenfivc  monarchy  was  eftabliflied. 

The  manners  of  Oflian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can  ga- 
ther thehi  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  favour- 
able to  a  poetical  genius.     The  two  difpiriting  vices, 
to  whicli  Longinus  imputes  the  decline  of  poetry,  co- 
'   vctoufnefs  and  eifeminacy,  were  as  yet  unknown.    The 
1   cares  of  men  were  fev,'.     They  lived  a  roving  indolent 
life;   hunting  and  war   their  principal  employments; 
I   and  their  chief  amufcmcnts,    the  mufic  of  bards  and 
*'  the  fcaft  of  fhells."     The  great  obje<51  purfued  by  he- 
roic fpirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is,  to  be- 
come worthy  of  beiag  celebrated  in  the  fongs  of  bards; 
and  "  to  have  their  name  on  the  four  gray  Itones."  To 
;    die  unlamented  by  a  bard,  was  deem.ed  fo  great  a  mif- 
'   fortune,  as  even  to  difturb  their  gholts  in  another  ftate. 
*'  They  wander  in  thick  milts  befide  the  reedy  lake; 
,    *'  but  never  {ball  they   rife,  without  the  fong,  to  the 
*'  dwelling  of  winds."     After  death,  they  expedled  to 
i   follow  employments  of  the  lame   nature  with  tliofe 
I   which  had  amui'ed  them   on  earth ;  to  fly   with  their 
I   friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  airy  deer,  and  to  liften  to 
I   their  praife  in  the  mouths  of  bai'ds.     In  fuch  times  as 
'    thefe,  in  a  country  where  poetry  had  been  fo  long  cul- 
I   tivated,  and  fo  highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
'    among  the  race  and  fucc^inon  of  bards,  one  Homer 
I    fhouid  arife;  a  man  who,  endov/ed  with  a  natural  and 
happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth 
and  condition,  and  meeting  in  vhe  courie  of  his  life,  with 
a  variety  of  in^cidents   proper  to   Hre  his  imagination, 
and  to  touch  his  heart,  Ihould  attain  a  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the  admiration  of  more, 
refined  ages? 

The  compofitions  of  Offian  are  fo  ftrongly  marked 
with  charaders  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were 
Vol,  I,  g 
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no  external  proof  to  fupport  that  antiquity,  hardly  any 
reader  of  judgmei'it  and  tafte,  could  htiitate'in  referring 
thera  to  ~a  very  remote  aera.  There  are  four  great 
ftages  throiigia  which  meri  fuccefiiNe-v  pafs  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fcciety.  The  firfi  and  earliei't  is  tbe  life  of  hun- 
ters; pafturage  fucceeds  to  this,  as  iLc  ideas  of  proper- 
ty begin  to  take  root;  next  agriculture;  and  lailly, 
commerce.  Throughout  Olfian's  poems,  we  plainly 
find  ourfelves  in  the  Jirft  of  thefe  periods  of  fociety  ; 
during  wliich.  hunting  was  the  chief  employments  of 
men,  and  the  principal  nitthod  of  their  procuring  fuh- 
fiitence.  Paftwragc  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknown ; 
for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a  di- 
vorce; bat  the  allufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not 
many;  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  No  ci- 
ties appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of  Fin-  . 
gal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  except  that  of  navigation 
and  of  worldng  in  ironf .  Every  thing  prcfents  to  us 
the  moft  fimple  and  unimpjoved  manners.  At  their 
flavLS,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own  repaft;  they  fat 
round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak;  the  wind  lifted 
tiieir  locks,  and  whiftied  through  their  open  halls. 
Whatever  was  beyond  the  necelTaries  of  life  was  known 
to  thera  only  as  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman  province; 
<'  the  gold  of  tiie  flranger;  the  lights  of  the  itranger; 
*«  thefleeds  of  the  flranger;  the  children  of  therein." 
Tiiis  reprefentation  of  Oilii-n's  times,  mufl  Itrike  us 
the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  v.'hen  it  is  compa- 


+  Their  ilu'.l  in 

of  the  fca,  one  of 
hai'c  beeu  how  to 


M  ciii  was  \-cry  early 

li'  '  ».  ;::cm  ;n  the  worlil. 

Kv   ,  •.!  /  ,«.iii;(',  io  poSV-fs  the  moil 

I'l:  '  '.fe  lakes  and  rivci-s. 

1  iok  of  i'ingal,  hus  been  ob- 

jci  J    =  thaa  is  tonP.Bcnt  with  the 

fiip.nfL  J  i")vrrt\'  i^f 'that  a^c.  Jiiic  I'.i.  ciit  lot  i:  ii.^inly  only  a  hon'c-littci' ;  anil 
the  fttfns  mcntioi'.ed  in  the  dcfcripti§n,  are  no  other  thau  the  foiniiiR  ftoiiss  lT 
geljU:c«j  ikugwnto  be  frequwiUy  iound  alongth<j  wcilcru  toail  of  Stotlaud, 
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red  with  a  poem  of  later  date,  which  Mr.  Macpherlba- 
has  preferved  in  one  of  his  iintcs.  It  is  that  wherein 
five  bards  are  rcprefentcd  as  pairing  the  evening  in  the 
hoiiJe  of  acliie!',  and  each  of  them  Separately  giving  his 
liefcription  of  the  night.  The  night  fcenery  is  beauti- 
ful; and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  Oflian:  But  he  has  allowed  fome  images  to 
appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of  fockty.  For  we 
meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and 
rows  feeking  fhclter,  the  fhepherd  wandering,  corn  on 
tlie  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  fnocks 
of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by  tiie  tempeils. 
Whereas,  in  Oflir.u's  works,  from  beginning  t©  end, 
all  is  c«.»nriftcnt;  no  modern  allufion  drops  from  him; 
but  every  where,  the  fame  face  of  rude  nature  appears; 
ji  country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  re- 
cently peopled.  The  grafs  of  the  rock,  the  fiov/er  of 
-the  heath,  the  thifilc  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  his  landfcapes.  "  The  dcfert,'^'  fays  Fingal> 
"  IS  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  :ind  tranfadtions,  is  no  wider  than 
fuits  fuch  an  age;  Nor  any  greater  diverlity  inti-odii- 
ced  into  c]isra<Slers,  than  the  events  of  that  period  would 
naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bodily  llrength  are  the 
admired  qualities.  Contentions  arife,  as  is  ufual  among 
favage  rations,  from  th.e  fiightell  caufes.  To  be  affront- 
ed at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation 
to  a  fcaft,  kindles  a  war-  Women  are  often  carried  a- 
way  by  force;  and  the  whole  ti'ibe,  as  in  the  Homeric 
times,  rife  to  avenge  the  wrong.  The  heroes  fhow  re- 
finement of  fentiment,  indeed,  onfeveral  occafions,  but 
none  of  manners.  They  foeak  of  their  paft  acflicns  with 
freedom,  boaft  of  their  exploits,  and  ling  their  o^fm. 
praife.  In  their  battles,  it  is  evident  that  drum's,  trum- 
pets, or  bagpipes,  were  not  known  er  vikd.  They  had 
no  expedient  for  giving  the  military  alarms  but  Uriking 
a  (hir:ld,  or  raif  r:g  a  loud  cry.  And  hence  the  loud 
and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a 
ne-cflary  qualification  of  a  great  general,  hke  the  /Sowu 
e^aSaf  Mwsxaof  of  Homer^    Of  military  difcipline  or 
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fkill,  they  appear  to  have  been  enth'ely  deflhute.  Their 
armies  feem  not  to  have  been  numerous;  their  battles 
were  diforderly ;  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  wreftljng  of  the  two  chiefs  ;  af- 
ter which,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace,  and  the 
battle  ceafed  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks  of 
the  greateft  antiquity.  No  ai-tful  tranfitions;  nor  full 
and  extended  connedlion  of  parts;  fuch  as  we  find  a- 
mong  the  poets  cf  later  times,  when  order  and  regula- 
rity of  compofition  were  more  ftudied  and  known  ; 
but  a  ftyle  always  rapid  and  vehement;  in  narration 
concife  even  to  abruptnefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circiim- 
ftances  to  be  fupplied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The 
language  has  all  that  figurative  caft,  which,  as  I  before 
fhewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  uudifciplined  imagina- 
tion, partly  the  Iterility  of  language  and  the  want  ot 
proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the  early 
fpeech  of  nations;  and  in  feveral  refpcclrls,  it  carries  a 
remarkable  refemblance  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
jnent.  It  deferves  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the  mod 
genuine  and  decifive  characters  of  antiquity,  that  very 
few  general  terms  or  abHracfl  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  collefticn  of  Offian's  works.  The  ideas 
of  men,  at  firft,  were  all  particular.  They  had  not 
words  toexprefs  general  conceptions.  Thefe  were  the 
confequence  of  more  profound  refiecfilon,  and  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of  fpeech. 
OfTian,  accordingly,  almoft  never  exprcfics  hirafclf  in 
the  abftracfl.  His  ideas  extended  little  farther  than  lo 
the  objeds  he  faw  around  him.  A  public,  a  commu- 
nity, the  univerle,  were  conceptions  beyond  his  fphere. 
Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which  he  has  occa- 
fion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  fimile,  are  for  the 
moft  part  particularized;  It  Is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the 
florm  of  the  fea  of  IVIalraor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of 
Lego.  A  mode  of  exprefiion,  which,  whilft  It  is  cha- 
ra(5leriflical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time  highly 
favourable  to  defcriptlve  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons, 
perfonification  is  a  poetical  iigure   not  very  commoni 
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with  Offian.  Inanin.ate  objecls,  fuch  as  winds,  trees, 
flowers,  he  foir.-^timcs  pcrloiiiiic  3  with  great  beauty. 
But  the  pcrioi-i:Hcations  which  are  io  familiar  to  later 
poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  refi  of 
that  ciafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard.  Theie 
where  modes  of  concep.ion  too  ahflracft  for  his  age.' 

All  thcfe  are  marks  lb  undoubted,  and  Ibme  or"  them 
too,  Jo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early  tirixcs,  as 
put  the'  high  antiquity  of  there  pcem.s  out  of  qucftlon-. 
Efpcclaily  when  we  confider,  that  if  there  had  1  •■■en  any 
impofture  in  this  cafe,  it  muflhaye  been  contrived  and 
execut- '-'  in  the  Highlatids  of  Scotland,  two  or  three 
ccnturh'S  ago;  as,  up  to  this  perio<il,  both  by  manu" 
fcvipts,  and  by  the  tefti^uony  of  a  multitude  of  living 
witnelTcs,  concerning  the  incontrovertible  tradition  of 
thefe  poems,  ti'.ey  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now,  this  is 
a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for 
a  compoiition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  fup- 
poied  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater 
degree,  a  thoufand  years  before.  To  fu'ppofe  that  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  weU  know  the 
Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  l^ate  of  grofs  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  there  fliould  have  ariien  in  that  country 
a  poet,  of  fuch  exquifitc  genius,  ind  of  fuch  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  hiilory,  as  to  diveft 
himfelfof  tiie  ideas  andlTianners  of  his  own  age,  and 
to  give  us  ajufl  and  natural  pidlure  of  a  flate  of  focie- 
ty  ancienter  by  a  thoufand  yenrs;  one  who  could  fup- 
port  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch  a  large 
coUecticn  of  poems,  without  the  leaft  inconfiftency; 
and  V.  ho,  poflcfied  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at  the 
fame  time  the  felf-denlal  of  concealing  himfelf,  and  of 
afcribing  his  own  woiks  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without 
the  impofture  being  detected;  is  a  fuppolition  that  tran- 
fcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  befide3,-t\vo  other  circumftances  to  be  at- 
tended to  ftill  of  greater  weight,  if  poiTible,  againft  tliis 
jiypolhefis.     One  is,  the  total   abfence  of  religious  i- 
dfas  from  this  work;  for  which  the  tranflator  has,  in 
g  3 
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his  preface,  given  a  verj'  probable  account,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  its  being  the  work  of  OfPian.  1'he  druidical  i'a' 
perfiitlon  was,  in  the  days  of  Offian,  on  the  point  of  its 
final  extindion ;  and  for  particular  reafons,  odious  td 
the  family  of  Finga!;  whilft  the  Chriftian  faith  was 
not  yet  eftabliihed.  But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one, 
to  whom  the  ideas  of  Chriftianity  were  familiar  from 
his  infancy;  and  who  had  fuperadded  to  them  alfo  the 
bigotted  fuperftition  of  a  dark  age  and  country ;  it  is  im- 
poflibie  but  in  fome  pafTage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them 
would  have  appeared.  The  other  circumftance  is,  the 
entire  filence  which  reigns  with  refpedl  to  all  the  great 
clans  or  families,  which  are  now  eflabliflied  in  the  High- 
lands. The  origin  of  thefe  feveral  clans  is  known  to 
be  very  ancient:  And  it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is 
no  pafTion  by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  di- 
ftinguiflied,  than  by  attachment  to^  his  clan,  and  jealoufy 
for  its  honour.  That  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  a 
work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  Ihouid 
have  inferted  no  circumftance  which  pointed  out  the 
rife  of  his  clan,  which  afcertained  its  antiquity,  or  in- 
creafed  its  glory,  is  of  all  fuppofitions  that  can  be  form- 
ed, the  moft  improbable ;  and  the  filence  on  this  head 
amounts  to  a  demonftration  that  the  author  lived  before 
any  of  the  prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or  known". 
Afiuming  it  thtn,  as  we  well  may,  for  certainty,  that 
the  poems  bow  under  confideration,  are  genuine  vene- 
rable monuments  of  very  remote  antiquity;  I  proceed 
to  make  fome  remarks  upon  their  general  fpirit  and 
ftrain.  The  two  great  charadleriftics  of  OlTian's  poet- 
ry are,  tendernefs  and  fublimity.  It  breathes  nothing 
of  the  gay  and  cheerful  kind;  an  air  of  fo'emnity  and 
ferioufnefs  is  difFufed  over  the  whole.  Oflian  is,  per- 
haps the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  himfelf 
down  into  the  light  and  amufing  ilrain;  which  I  readi- 
ly admit  to  be  no  fmall  difadvantage  to  iiim,  with  the 
bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high  re- 
gion of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic.  One  key  note  is 
ftruck  at  the  beginning,  and  fupported  to  the  end  ;  nor 
is  any  ornament  introduced  but  what  is  p.rfctflly  >:on- 
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cordant  -with  the  general  tone  or  melody.  The  events 
recorded,  are  all  ferious  and  grave ;  the  icenery  through- 
out, wild  and  romantic.  The  extended  heath  by  the 
fea  fhore  ;  the  mountain  {haded  with  milt ;  the  torrent 
rufhing  through  a  folitary  valley  ;  the  fcattered  oaks, 
and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs  ;  all 
produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it 
for  great  and  extraordinary  events.  We  find  not  in  Ofli- 
an  an  hnagination  that  fports  itfelf,  and  dreflcs  out  gay 
trifles  |to  pieafe  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deferves  to  be  ftyied.  The 
Poetry  of  ihe  Fu-irt.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  v/ith  noble 
fentiments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  paffions ;  a  heart 
that  glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy  ;  a  heart  that  is  full, 
and  pours  itfelf  forth,  Offian  did  not  write,  like  mo- 
dern poets,  to  pieafe  readers  and  critics.  He  fung  from 
the  love  of  poetry  and  long.  His  delight  was  to  think 
of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  tiouriflied  ;  to  re- 
cal  the  affecfling  incidents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell  upon  his 
paft  wars,  and  loves,  and  friendfhips  ;  till,  as  he  expref- 
fes  it  himfelf,  "  there  comes  a  voice  to  OlTian  and 
*'  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone ; 
*'  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds;"  and  under 
this  poetic  infniration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  won- 
der we  fhould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his 
llrains,  the  powerful  and  ever-pleafing  voice  of  nature. 

- Arte,natura  poteatior  oinni 

Ell  Djus  in  nobis,  agitante  cakfcimus  iUo. 

It  is  necefiary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties  of 
Oflian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  tliofe  who  have 
given  them  only  a  fmgle  or  a  hafty  perufal.  His  man- 
ner is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets,  to  whom  we 
are  moft  accaftomed  ;  his  flyle  is  fo  concife,  and  fo 
much  crowded  with  imagery  ;  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch. 
a  ftretch  in  accompanying  the  author  ;  that  an  ordina- 
ry reader  is  at  firft  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  ra- 
ther than  pleafed.  Hit  poems  require  to  be  taken  up 
at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  \  and  then 
it  is  impofTible  but  his  beauties  mull  open  to  every 
reader  who  i:>  capable  of  fenfibility.  Thofe  who  have 
the  higlitrfc  degree  of  it;  will  rellfh  them  the  iiioft. 
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As  Hcmer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  v.-hofe 
manner,  and  whofe  times  come  the  neurcft  to  OiTia.n'i;, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  paraliel  in  feme  inliances 
between  the  Greek  r^nd  the  Celtic  bard.  For  tlioiigh 
Homer  lived  more  than  a  tboiifand  years  before  Ofii- 
an,  it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  v.orld,  but  from  the 
ftate  of  fociety,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  refenjbling 
times.  The  Greek  has,  in  fcveral  points,  a  mani'-ft  fu- 
periorJty.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  incidents; 
he  poiTeires  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas;  has  more  diver- 
fity  in  his  charaiiers;  and  a  much  deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be  expedled,  that  in 
any  of  thefe  particulars,  Oflian  could  equal  Homer. 
For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where  fociety  was  much 
farther  advanced;  he  had  beheld  many  mere  objects j 
cities  built  and  flouriflmig;  laws  inllitured;  order,  dif- 
cipline,.  and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  ohfervation  v.'as 
much  larger  and  more  fplendid ;  his  knowledge,  of 
cburfe,  more  extenfive;  his  mind  alio,  it  fhallbe  grant- 
ed mere  penetrating.  But,  if  OlTi-an's  ideas  and  ob- 
jects be  lefs  diverfified  than  thole  of  Homer,  they  are 
ail,  however,  of  the  kind  fitteft  for  poetry:  the  brave- 
ry and  generofity  of  heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers, 
the  attachments  of  friends,  parents,  and  chifdren.  la 
a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen 
be  few,  the  undilTipated  mind  broods  over  them  mere; 
they  ftrike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the  pailions  in  a 
higher  degree;  and  of  confequence  become  happier 
materials  to  a  poetical  genius,  than  the  fame  events 
when  fcattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more  varied 
juftion,  and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  fprightly  poet  than  Of- 
f,an.  You  diiccrn  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity;  where-- 
-as  Ollian  uniformly  maintains  the  gravity  and  folemni- 
ty  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a  great  meafure  tobe 
accounted  for  from  the  different  fituations  in  which  tiiey 
lived,  partly  perfonal,  and  partly  national.  C'ffian  had 
furvived  ail  his  friends,  and  was  diipcfcd  to  m.elanchoiy 
by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  befides  this,  cheerft;]- 
nefs  is  one  of  the  many  bleflings  which  we  owe  to  fprm* 
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cJ  fociety.  The  folitary  wild  flatc  is  always  a  ferious 
one.  Bating  the  ludden  and  violent  burfts  of  mirth, 
which  fometimcs  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feafts, 
the  favage  American  tribes  liavc  been  noted  by  all  tra- 
vellers for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of 
this  taciturnity  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  Oiaan.  Oh 
all  occaiions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words  ;  and  never  gives 
you  more  of  an  image  or  a  dei'cription,  than  is  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  blaze  of  lightning,  which  flafhes  and  vanifhes. 
Homer  is  more  eritended  in  his  defcriptions  ;  and  fills 
them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  civcumftances.  Both 
the  poets  are  dramatic  ;  that  is,  they  introduce  their 
pcrfonages  frequently  fpeaking  before  us.  But  Ofiian 
is  concife  and  rapid  in  his  fpeeches,  as  he  is  in  every 
other  thing.  Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had  al- 
fo fome  portion  of  the  Greek  loquacity.  His  fpeeches 
indeed  arc  highly  charaifleriftical ;  and  to  them  we  are 
much  indebted  for  that  admirable  difplay  he  has  given 
of  human  nature.  Yet,  if  he  be  tedious  any  v.-here,  it 
is  in  thefe :  fome  of  them  trifling,  and  fome  of  them 
plainly  unfeafonable.  Both  poets  ar>=  eminently  fu- 
biime ;  but  a  diiference  may  be  remarked  in  the  fpe- 
cics  of  their  fubUmity.  Homer's  fubliraity  is  accom- 
panied with  more  impetuofity  and  fire  ;  Offian's  with 
more  of  a  fclemn  and  awful  grandeur.  Homer  hurries 
you  along ;  Ofiian  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  aftonifh- 
mtnt.  Homer  is  moft  fublim.e  in  acflions  and  battles ; 
Ofiian,  in  defcription  and  fentiment.  In  the  pathetic. 
Homer,  w-hen  he  chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power  ; 
but  Ofiian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and  has  the 
charadler  of  tendernefs  far  more  deeply  imprinted  on 
his  works.  No  poet  knew  better  how  to  feize  and 
melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiment, 
the  pre-eminence  mufl:  clearly  be  given  to  Ofiian. 
This  is  indeed  a  furprifing  circumft;ance,  that  in  point 
of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of  every 
kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but 
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even  thofe  of  the  pvolitc  and  refined  Virgil,  r.re  left  far 
behind  by  thofe  of  OfTian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervatlons  on  the  geniivs  and 
fpirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view, 
and  more  accurate  examination  of  his  works:  and  a? 
Fingal  is  the  firft  great  poem  in  this'  collcclion,  it  i^ 
proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refufe  the  title  of  an  epic 
pcem  to  Fingal,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  every  particular, 
exa6l!y  conformable  to  the  pradiice  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, were  the  mere  fqueamifhnefs  and  pedantry  of  critl- 
cifm.  Examined  even  according  to  Arifiotle's  rnles,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  all,  the  cffential  requifites  of  a 
true  and  regular  epic;  and  to  have  feveral  of  them  in 
fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firil  viev/  to  raife  our  aftonifli- 
ment  on  fmding  Offian's  compoCtion  fo  agreeable  to 
rules  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  cur  a- 
ftonifhmcnt  will  ceale,  v/hcn  we  ccnfider  from  what 
fource  Ariitotle  drew  thofe  rules.  Homer  knew  no 
more  of  the  lav/s  of  criticlfni  than  OfTian.  But  guid- 
ed by  nature,  he  compofed  in  verfe  a  regular  ilory, 
founded  on  heroic  adions,  which  all  pofterity  admired. 
Arillotle,  v/ith  great  fagacity  and  penetration,  traced 
the  caufes  of  this  general  admiration.  He  obfcrved 
what  it  was  in  Homer's  conipoiition,  and  in  the  con- 
du6l  of  his  ftory,  which  gave  it  fuch  power  to  pleafe; 
from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets 
ought  to  follow,  who  would  write  and  pleafe  like  Ho- 
mer; and  to  a  compofition  formed  according  to  fuch 
rules,  he  gave  the  name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his 
whole  fyftem  arofe.  Ariftotle  ftvidiccl  nature  in  Homer, 
Homer  and  Oflian  both  wrote  from  na^ture.  No  won- 
der that  among  all  the  three,  there  Ihould  be  fuch  a- 
grecmert  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle  con- 
cerning an  epic  poem,  are  thefe:  That  the  a<Slion  which 
is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem.,  fliould  be  one,  com- 
plete, and  great;  that  it  fhould  be  feigned,  not  merely 
hiftorical ;  that  it  fliould  be  enlivened  with  cbaradters 
and  m.anners ;  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 
But.  before  enteriiig  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may  perhaps 
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be  zfticd,  wliaC  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For,  according 
to  M»  Boflu,  an  epic  poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegory 
contrived  to  illuftrate  ibme  moral  truth.  The  poer, 
fays  this  critic,  rnuft  begin  with  fixing  on  feme  niaxim, 
or  infirucftion,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  man- 
kind. He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  iEfop^s, 
wholly  with  a  view  to  the  moral;  and  having  thus  fet- 
tled and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  locks  into  tradition- 
ai-y  hifton'  for  names  and  incidents,  to  ^ive  his  fable 
fomc  air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pe- 
dantic notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may 
fafely  pronounce,  that  he  who  ihould  compofe  an  epic 
poena  after  this  manner,  who  fliould  firlt  lay  down  a 
moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had  thought  of 
his  perfonages  and  aclorsi  might  deliver  indeed  veiy 
found  inlirudlion,  hut  wonld  find  few  readers.  There 
cannot  be  the  leait  doubt  that  the  firft  ol:5e61:  which 
flrikcs  an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives 
liim  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  fubjcdl:  he  is 
to  celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjc<51;  a 
poet  can  chufe  for  Inch  a  work,  but  will  afford  fome  ge- 
i:erai  moral  inftrudiion.  An  epic  poem  is,  by  its  nature, 
one  of  the  moft  moral  tf  all  poetical  compoiitions:  But 
its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  lim.ited  to  fome 
common-place  rnaxim,'  v>hl!  h  mav  be  gathered  from 
the  Itory.  It  arifes  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  ac- 
tionp,  v/idch  fuch  a  compofition  is  pecuHariy  calculated 
to  produce;  from  tlie  virtuous  emotions  which  the  cha- 
ratfiers  and  incidents -raife,  whilil  we  read  it;  froiTi  the 
happy  impreffion  which  all  the  parts  fcparately,  as  well 
as  the  wliole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind. 
Hov/evcr,  if  a  general  moral  be  ftill  infilled  on,  Fingal 
obvionfly  furnifhcs  one,  not  inferiortothat  of  any  other 
poet,  viz.  That  wiidom  and  bravery  always  triumph 
over  brutal  force;  or  another  nobler  ilill:  That  the 
moft  complete  viefory  over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by 
tliat  moderation  and  generofity  which  convert  him  in- 
to a  friend. 

Theunity  of  theeplca(51:ion,  which,  of  all  Ariflotle's 
rules,  is  tUe  chief  and  molt  luatcria!,  is  fo  ftiiJitly  pre- 
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fervcd  in  Fingal,  that  it  mull  be  perceived  by  every 
reader.  It  is  a  more  complete  unity  than  what  arifcs 
from  relating  the  adiions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek 
critic  juftly  cenfures  as  imperfe«5l ;  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprife,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  in- 
vafion  of  Swaran  :  An  enterprife  which  has  furcly  the 
full  heroic  dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
confiant  reference  to  one  end  ;  no  double  plot  is  car- 
ried on  ;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular  whole  : 
And  as  the  a61ion  is  one  and  great,  fo  it  is  an  entire  6r 
complete  adlion.  For  vre  find,  as  the  critic  father  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  a  nodus,  or 
intrigue  in  the  poem ;  difficulties  occurring  through 
Cuchullin's  rafhncfs  and  bad  fucceTs  ;  thofe  difticulties 
gradually  furmounted  ;  and  at  laft  the  v.  ork  condu6led 
to  that  happy  concliifion  which  is  held  effential  to  epic 
poetry.  Unity  is  indeed  obferved  with  greater  exacl:- 
nefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almofl  any  other  epic  compofi- 
tion.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubjedl  maintained,  but 
that  of  time  and  place  alio.  The  autumn  is  clearly 
pointed  out  as  the  feafon  of  the  a6tion ;  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  fcene  is  never  fliifted  from  the  heath 
of  Lena,  along  the  fea-fhorc.  The  duration  of  the  ac- 
tion in  Fingal,  is  much  lliorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or 
JEneid.  But  fure,  there  may  be  fliorter  as  well  as 
longer  heroic  poems  ;  and  if  the  authority  of  Ariflotle 
be  alfo  required  for  this,  he  fays  exprefsly  that  the  epic 
compofition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration. 
Accordingly  the  aflion  of  the  Iliad  lalh  only  forty- 
feven  days,  whijfl  that  of  the,  JEntld  is  continued  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that 
grandeur  of  fentiment,  flyle,  and  imagery,  which  ought 
ever  to  diftinguifh  this  high  fpecies  of  poetry.  The 
fiory  is  conduiled  with  no  fmall  art.  The  poet  goes 
not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  v/ith  Swaran  ;  but  hailening  to  the  main  adtion, 
lie  falls  in  exatSlly,  by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of 
thought,  with  the  rule  of  ^Horace. 
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SoTipcr  ad  eventum  feftinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  n(i'as,suditorem  nipit~- 

Nc^  gemiiio  bellum  Trojanum  orditurab  acvo.  De  Arte  Poet. 

He  Invokes  no  mule,  for  he  acknowledged  none  ; 
but  his  occafional  addrelTes  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  ef- 
fete: than  the  invocation  of  any  mufe.  He  fets  out 
with  no  formal  propofition  of  his  fubjedt;  but  the  fub- 
je(^  naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  itfelf;  the  poem  open- 
ing in  an  animated  manner,  with  the  fituation  of  Cu- 
chullin,  and  the  arrival  of  a  fcout  who  informs  him  of 
Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  of  the  expedled  afiiftance  from  the  fuips  of  tJie 
lonely  iile,  in  order  to  give  further  light  to  the  fubjecl. 
For  the  poet  often  fhows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce;  and  in 
particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Finga!, 
the  previous  expecftatious  that  are  raifed,  and  the  ex- 
treme magnificence  fully  aniwering  thefe  expeclations, 
with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  prefented  to  us,  are 
all  worked  Tip  with  fuch  Ikilful  conduct  as  would  do 
honour  to  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined  times.  Ho- 
mer's art  in  magnifying  the  charader  of  Achilles  has 
been  univerfally  admired.  Offian  certainly  fhows  no 
Iffs  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the  w'lole 
management  of  the  lall  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  him 
and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  ge- 
ncronty  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  this  propolal ;  the 
majefty  with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whenc>-* 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his  bards, 
and  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword;  his  perceiv- 
ing the  chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  un- 
willingnei's  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  vicftory  by 
coming  in  perfon  to  their  alTiftance,  firft  fending  Ullin, 
the  bard,  to  animate  their  courage;  and  at  lait,  when 
the  danger  becomes  more  pr.^ffing,  his  rifing  in  his 
might,  and  interpofing,  ii'^e  a  divinity,  to  decide  the 
doubtful  fate  of  the  day;  are  all  circumitances  contrive 

Vol.  I.  h 
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eel  with  fo  much  art  as  plainly  difcover  the  Celtic  bards 
to  have  been  not  unpra<51ifed  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  flory  which  is  the  foundation  of  tlie  Iliad  is  in 
itfelf  as  Hir.ple  as  that  of  Fi'ngah     A  quarrel  arifes  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agameninon  concerning  a  i'emale 
fiave:  on  which,  Achilles,'  apprehending  hinrifeif  to  be 
injured,  withdraws  his  afCflance  from  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks.     The  Greeks  fall  into  great  diflrcfs,  and  be- 
feech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  them.     He  refufes  to 
light  for  them  in  perfon,  but  ftndshis  fiieiid  Patroclus; 
and  upon  his  being  flain,  goes  forth  to  rcv'enge  his 
death,  and  kills  Hedlor.     The  fubject  of  Fingal  i;-  this: 
Swarau  com_ps  to  invade  Ireland:  Cuchuliin,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  aiiiuance  to 
Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppofite  coall  of  Scotland. 
But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  liurricd  by  rafh  coun- 
fel  to  encounter  Swaran.     He  is  defeated;  he  retreats; 
and  defponds.     Fingal  arrives  intlus  ccnjun6lure.   The 
battle  is  for  fome  time  dubious;  but  in  the  end  he  con- 
quers Swaran ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  be- 
ing the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  faved 
his  life,  makes  him  difmifs  him  honourably.     Homer, 
it  is  true,  has  fjled  up  his  Itory  with  a  much  greater 
variety   of  particulars,   than  Offian;  and  in  this  has 
fiiown  a  compafs  of  iriv;--'^"  fi-'-  v;,^,- 1,>  fhat  cf  the  o- 
ther  poet.     But  it  n;.;  .  :."  a'-  tho;,.;h 

Homer  be  mere  civ. I...  ...-^  ii.T.vr.'-wM-, 

are  lels  diverliHed  in  ki'u  man  rnok  ci  Oiiian.  War 
and  bloodftied  reign  tliroughout  the  Iliad:  and  not- 
withftanding  all  the  fcrtihty  of  Homer's  invention, 
there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his  fubjeCls,  that  there 
are  few  readers,  who  before  the  clofe,  arc  not  tired  of 
perpetual  fighting.  Wlicreas  in  Oflian,  the  mhid  is 
relieved  by  a  more  agreeable  diverfity^  There  is  a  liner 
mixture  of  v.-ar  and  heroifm,  with  love  and  friendfhip, 
of  martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The'  epifodes  too,  have 
great  propriety;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age 
and  country:  confiiling  o^  the  fongs  of  bards,  which 
sxc  known  to  have  been  the  great  entertainment  of  the 
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Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  Thefe  fongs 
are  not  introduced  at  random;  if  you  except  the  epi- 
fode  of  Duchomar  and  Morna,  in  the  firit  book,  which 
though  beautiful,  is  more  unartful  than  any  of  the  reft; 
they  have  always  fome  particular  relation  to  the  a^^:or 
who  is  intcrefted,  or  to  the  events  which  are  going  on; 
and,  whilft  they  vary  the  fcene,  they  preferve  a  fuAci- 
ent  connexion  with  the  main  fubje^Sl,  by  the  fitnefs  and 
propriety  of  their  introdu(5lion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome  dr- 
cumftances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honourable 
difmifTion  of  Swaran  at  the  end;  it  was  necefiar)^  that 
we  Ihould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the  hero's  ftory.  But 
as  it  lay  without  the  compafs  of  the  prefcnt  adlion,  it 
could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an 
epifode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  m.uch  propri- 
ety, as  if  Ariilotle  himfelf  had  directed  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  epifode,  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  fong  of 
Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftriclly  according  to 
rule ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafing.  The  re- 
conciliation of  the  contending  heroes,  the  confolation  of 
Cuchullin,  and  the  general  felicity  that  crowns  the  ac- 
tion, foothe  the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
form  that  pafTage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfedl 
quiet  and  repole,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  ter- 
mination of  tke  epic  work.  <'  Thus  they  palled  the 
*'  nigiit  in  fong,  and  brought  back  the  morning  with 
"joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath;  and  fhook  his  glit- 
**  tering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  iirfl:  towards 
**  the  plains  of  Lena;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of 
*'  fire.  Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and 
"  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena.  V/e  rofe  on 
**  the  wave  with  fongs;  and  rufned  with  joy  through 
**  the  foam  of  the  ocean."  So  much  for  the  unity  and 
general  conduit  of  the  epic  action  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubjecl  which 
Ariftotle  requires,  that  it  fhould  be  feigned  not  hiitori- 
cal,  he  niuft  not  be  undcrftood  fo  ftriclly,  as  if  he  meant 
'to  exclude  all  fubjeds  which  liave  any  foundation  in 
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truth.  For  fuch  exclufion  would  both  be  iinreafonabl« 
in  itfelf;  and  v.'hat  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
pradice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his 
Iliad  on  hlllorical  fa<5ts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  was  famous  throughout  all  Greece.  Ariftotle 
means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  poet 
iic\  to  be  a  mere  annalift  of  fadls,  but  to  embellifli  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  ufeful  f.dions;  to  copy 
nature,  as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  pre- 
ferve  a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  their  objed>s  more  grand 
and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality.  That  Ofllan  has 
followed  this  cour/e,  and  building  upon  true  hiftory,  has 
fufnciently  adorned  it  with  poetical  fidion  for  aggran- 
diiiing  his  charj\clers  and  fa6ls,  will  not,  I  behevc,  be 
quellioned  by  moft  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
foundation  which  thofe  fa61:s  and  characters  had  in 
truth,  and  the  fhare  which  the  poet  himfelf  had  in  the 
tranfadticns  which  he  records,  muft  be  confidcred  as  no 
fmall  advantage  to  his  work,  For  truth  makes  an  im- 
prefiion  on  the  mind  far  beyond  any  fi(fl:ion;  and  no 
man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  fo  Itrong,  relates  any 
events  fo  feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  inte- 
refted;  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as  one  which  he 
has  feen;  or  draws  any  charadlers  in  fuch  ftrong  co- 
lours as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known.  It  is 
confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  fubjedl  to  be 
taken  from  a  period  fo  diitant,  as  by  being  involved  in 
the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable. 
Though  Oflian's  fubjedl  may  at  firft  view  appear  unfa- 
vourable in  this  refped,  as  being  taken  from  his  own 
times.,  yet  when  we  refledt  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranfadted  in 
another  country  at  the  diftance  of  many  years,  and 
after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the  adors  were 
gone  off  the  ftage;  we  lliall  find  the  objeiftion  in  a 
great  meafure  obviated.  In  fo  rude  an  3i'^e,  when  no 
written  records  were  known,  when  tradiiion  was  loofe, 
and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to?  what  was 
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great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened  into 
the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  characfters  in 
an  epic  poem  is  highly  eflential  to  its  merit:  And  in  re-  , 
fpedl  of  this  there  can  be  no  doul^t  of  Homer's  excel- 
ling all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever  v.'rote.  But 
though  Offian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  ar- 
ticle, he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  to  Virgil ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of 
human  nature  which  the  fimple  occurrences  of  his  times 
could  be  expected  to  furnilh.  No  dead  uniformnty  of 
chara<5>er  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  - 
principal  characfters  are  not  only  clearly  diflinguilhed, 
but  fometimes  artfully  contrafted,  fo  as  to  illuflrate  each 
other.  Ofiian's  heroes  are  like  Homej-'s,  all  brave  ;  but 
their  bravery,  like  thofc  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  dliTerent 
kinds.  For  inllance  ;  the  prudent,  the  Icdate,  the  mo- 
delt  and  circumfpedf  Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to  the 
prefumptuousj  rafh,  overbearing,  but  gallant  an.d  gene* 
V0U3  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuchullin  into  adlion  by 
his  temerity ;  and  when  he  fees  the  bad  effedl  of  his 
counfcl?,  he  will  not  furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal, 
like  another  Ulyfies,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his  retreat, 
coimfels,  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The 
fierce,  the  proud,  and  high-fpirited  Swaran  is  admir- 
ably contrafted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  gene- 
rous Fingal.  The  characfter  of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite 
one,  throughout  the  whole  poems.  Tlie  amiable 
warmth  of  the  young  warrior ;  his  eager  impetuoiity 
in  the  day  of  acl:ion  ;  his  pafiion  for  fame ;  his  fubmii- 
fion  to  his  father;  his  tendernefs  for  Malvina  ;  are  the 
ftrokes  of  a  mafterly  pencil ;  the  Itrokes  are  few  i  but 
it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attracts  the  heart.  Ofii- 
an's own  characSter,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us  through  the  whole  worlc 
a  moft  rcfpedlable  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  al- 
ways contemplate  with  pleafure.  Cucliullin  is  a  hero 
of  the  higheft  cla(?  ;  daring,  magnanim.ous,  and  exqui- 
fitely  fcnfible  to  honour.    We  become  attached  to  his 
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intereft,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  diftrefs;  and 
after  the  admiration  raifed  for  him  in  the  firft  part  ot 
the  poem,  it  is  -a  ftrong  proof  of  Ofllan's  maflerly  ge- 
nius that  he  durft  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another 
hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuchullin, 
fliould  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage ;  and  who  fhould 
rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes  above  the  reft. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  characfler  and  defcription  of  Fin- 
gal,  OfTian  triumphs  alraoft  unrivalled:  For  we  may 
boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  fliew  us  any  hero  equal  to 
Fingal.  Horner's  Hed^or  poflefles  feveral  great  and  a- 
miable  qualities;  but  Hedlor  is  a  fecondary  perfonage 
in  the  Fiiad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work.  We  fee  him 
only  occafionally ;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we 
do  of  Fingal ;  who  not  only  in  this  epic  poem,  but  in . 
Temora,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  Offian's  works,  is 
prefented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the 
full  difplay  of  a  charr.6\er.  And  though  He6lor  faith- 
fully difcharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends, 
and  his  fam.ily,  he  is  tindlnred,  however,  with  a  degree 
of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all 
the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him  infulting  over 
the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  moft  cruel  taunts,  and 
telling  him  when  he  lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that 
Achilles  caniiot  help  him  now;  and  that  in  a  ftiort 
time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral 
honours,  Ihall  be  devoured  by  the  ^allturesf.  Where- 
as, in  the  characler  of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the 
qualities  that  can  ennoble  human  nature ;  that  can  ei- 
tlier  make  us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is 
not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy  by  his  wifdom.  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  ]>y  the  epi- 
thet of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look;"  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  on  every  cccafion,  by  humanitv  and  generofity.  He 
is  merciful  to  his  foes  ||  ;  full  of  afTedion  to  his  children; 
full  of  concern  about  friends;  and  never  mentions  A- 

fuiadie.  830.    n.  17. 147.  \ 

li  When  he  commands  his  foiis,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prifoner,  to  "  purfue  the 
"  red  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath  of  Lenu;  that  no  veffel  may  hereafter  bounj  on 
"  the  (luk-roUiog  waves  of  Iniflore }"  Ii^oiews  not  alTuredly,  as  Tome  bj^^,^  ^^r. 
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gandecca,  his  firfl  love,  without  the  utmoft  tendernefs. 
He  is   "    the  univerral   protciftor  of   the   diflrefied ;" 

**  None  ever  went  lad  Irom  Fin^al." *'  O  Ofcar! 

*'  bend  the  ftrong  ia  arms;  but  ipare  the  feeble  hand. 
*<  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of 
**  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs, 
**  to  thoic  that  alk  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  and 
*'  Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has  FIngal  been.  My  arm 
**  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured;  the  weak  refted  be- 
*'  hind  the  lightning  of  my  fteel." — Thefe  were  the 
maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grand- 
Ion.  Ilis  fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread; 
the  greatefl  heroes  acknowledged  his  fuperlority  ;  his  e- 
nemies  tremble  at  his  name;  and  the  highefl  enconium 
that  can  be  beftowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  moft 
exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
To  do  juftice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting  fuch 
a  charailer  as  this,  I  muli  obferve,  what  is  not  com- 
monly attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  ex- 
ecution more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  perfe(fl  charac- 
ter in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  diftincl  and  afiecl- 
ing  to  the  mind.  Some  flrokes  of  human  imperfection 
and  frailty,  are  what  ufually  give  us  the  mofl:  clear 
view,  and  the  moft  fenfible  impreffion  of  a  characHier; 
becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  man,  fuch  as  we  have  i^cen; 
they  recal  known  features  of  human  nature.  V/hen 
poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a 
faultlefs  hero,  they,  ft*  the  moft  part,  fet  before  us,  a 
fort  of  vague  undiftinguiihable  character,  fuch  as  the 
imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itfelf, 
as  the  objccfb  of  affe(5lion.  We  know  how  much 
Virgil  has  failed  in  this  parLicular.  His  perfe(5l  hero, 
-ffineas,  is  an  unanimated,  infipid  perfonage,  whom  we 
may  pretend  to  admire,  but  v.hom  no  one  can  heartily 
Jove.  But  what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Offian,  to  our  a- 
f^onilhment,  has  fuccefsfully  executed.    His   Fingal, 

reprefented  him,  to  crjer  ?.  general  flajp.hter  of  the  foes,  and  to  prevent  their 
faving  Uiemfclves  by  iU^ht:  li;t  like  a  wife  general,  he  tommands  his  chiefs  t» 
render  the  viflory  complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  might  ad- 
vcuture  no  more  for  the  future  to  fit  out  aar  fleet  ^igainfi  him  or  bi»?i'>k^ 
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.though  exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human 
failings,  is  neverthelcfs  a  real  man;  a  charadler  which 
touches  and  interefts  every  reader.  To  this  it  hasmuch 
contributed,  that  the  poet  has  reprefcnted  him  as  an 
old  man;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of 
throv/ing  around  him  a  great  many  circumflanCes,  pe- 
culiar to  that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a 
more  diftin(ft  light.  Ke  is  furrounded  with  his  family; 
he  inftru6ls  his  children  in  the  principles  of  virtue;  he 
is  narrative  of  his  pall  exploits;  he  is  venerable  with 
the  gray  locks  of  age;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  mo- 
ralize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  pro- 
fpe6l  of  death.  There  is  m.ore  art,  at'leaft  more  felici- 
ty, in  this,  than  may  at  firf!:  be  imagined.  For  youth 
and  old  age,  are  the  two  Hates  of  human  life,capable 
of  being  placed  in  the  mofi:  picTiurefque  lights.  Middle 
age  is  more  general  and  vague  ;  and  has  fewer  circum- 
Hances  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  Apd  when  any  cb- 
je(5l  is  in  a  fiiuation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  parti- 
cular, and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety  of  circumflances, 
it  always  flands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poetical  de- 
fcription. 

Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatural  a- 
gents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry;  forming 
what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it ;  which  mcft  critics 
hold  to  be  an  eiTeutial  part.  The  marvellous,  it  muil 
be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  tlie  bulk  of 
readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  affords  room 
for  flriking  and  fublime  defcription.  No  wonder, 
therefore  that  all  poets  fnould  have  a  ftrong  propeniity 
towards  it.  But  I  mufl  obferve,  that  nothing  is  more 
difijci.ii,  tiiaii  to  adjulf  properly  the  marvellous  with  the 
l_v  '■   ?.  poet  lacrifice  probability,  and  fill  his 

navagant  fupernatural  fcenes,  he  fpreads 

o^  1  ,.  .1:,.  ..|,pearance  of  romance  and  childifh  fidion  ; 
kc  tranfports  his  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phan- 
taflic,  vifionary  region;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dig- 
nity which  fhould  reign  in  epic  poetry.     No  work',  from 

which  probability  is  altogether  baiiifhed,  can  make  a 

laltiiig  or  deep  imprtfticn.    Human  a^tio»s  and  man- 
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Iicrs,  are  always  the  mofl  interefting  objecS^s  wliich  can 
be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All  machlner)--,  there- 
fore, is  faulty  which  withdraws  theie  too  much  from 
view,  or  obfcures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fic- 
tions. Befides  being  temperately  employed,  machinery 
ought  always  to  have  fome  foundation  in  popular  be- 
lief. A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what 
fyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes :  He  muft  avail 
himfelf  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  fuperilitious 
credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives  ;  fo  as  to  give 
an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  moft  contrary 
to  the  common  courfe  of  nature. 

In  thefe  refpeds,  Offian  appears  to  me  to  have  been  , 
remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  fame 
courfe  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfe6lly  abfurd  to  ima- 
gine, as  fome  critics  have  done,  that  Homer's  mytholor 
gy  was  invented  by  him,  in  confequence  of  profound 
!  refledlions  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Ho- 
mer was  no  fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  tradi- 
tionary flories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  witli 
popular  legends,  concerning  the  intervention  of  the 
gods  ;  and  he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they  amufed  the 
fancy.  OlTian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his 
country  full  of  ghofls  and  fpirits  :  It  Is  likely  he  believ- 
ed them  himfelf;  and  he  introduced  ihem,  becaufe 
they  gave  his  poems  that  folemn  and  marvellous  caft, 
which  fuited  his  genius.  This  was  the  only  machinery 
he  could  employ  with  propriety  ;  becaufe  it  was  the 
only  intervention  of  fupernatural  beings,  which  agreed 
with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy  ; 
becaufe  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  leafi  with  the  proper 
difplay  of  human  charadiers  and  acflions  ;  becaufe  it 
had  lefs  of  the  incredible,  than  mofl  other  kinds  of  poe- 
tical machinery ;  and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the 
fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fubjc6l  by  an  awful  gran- 
deur, which  is  the  great  defign  of  machinery. 

As  Oflian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  others  poems,  as  well 
as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubfervlency  to  epic  com- 
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pofition.  It  turns  for  the  nioft  part  on  the  appearance* 
of  departed  fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions 
of  every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  imma- 
terial, but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  vifible  or 
invifible  at  pleafure;  their  voice  is  feeble;  their  arm 
is  weak;  but  they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more 
than  human.  In  a  feparate  ftatc,  they  retain  the  fame 
difpofitions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They 
ride  on.  the  wind;  they  bend  their  airy  bows;  and  pur- 
fue  deer  formed  of  clouds  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards 
continue  to  fing.  The  ghofls  of  departed  heroes  frequent 
the  fields  of  their  former  fame.  "  They  reft  together  in 
*'  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  fong 
"  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  fom.etimes  to  the 
«  ear  of  reft,  and  raife  their  feeble  voice."  All  this 
pref^nts  to  us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning- 
Ipirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyifey 
where  UlyiTes  vlfits  the  regions  of  the  dead:  And  in  the 
twenty-third  bock  of  the  iliad,  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus, 
after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanifhes  precifely  hkc  one 
of  Offian's,  emitting  a  Ihrill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting 
away  like  fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Offian's  ideas  concerning 
ghofts  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but  obfervc 
that  Oftlan's  ghofts  are  drawn  with  much  ftronger  and 
livelier  colours  than  thofe  of  Homer.  Oftlan  defcribes 
ghofts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  feen 
and  converfed  Math  them,  and  v-hofe  imagination  was 
full  of  the  imprefilon  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
Up  thofe  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

~Simul£Cra  mudis  pallenti*  miris, 

are  fitted  t»  raife  in  the  human  mind;  and  which,  ia 
Shakefpeare's  ftyle,  "  harrow  up  the  foul."  Crugal's 
ghoft,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  ' 
of  FiHgal,  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind, 
defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Moft 
poets  v/oulcl  nave  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us, 
"that  he  refembled,in  erery  particular,  the  living  Cru- 
gal,  that  his  form  and  drefs  was  the  fame,  only  his  face 
more  pale  and  ikdi  and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the 
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*.      id  by  which  he  fell.     But  Olfian  fets  before  our 

a  ipirit  from  the  invifible  world  diflinguiriied  by 

fe  features,  '.Thich  a  ftrong  afroniHied  imagination 

',  give  to  a  ghcft.     "  A  dark  red  flream  ot  fire 

.  ;t3  down   from  the   hill.     Crugal  fat  upon    the 

'  Ixam;  he  that  h-tely  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 

'  ilriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.     His  face  is  like  the 

'  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.     His  robes  are  of  the 

'  clouds  of  the  hill.     His  eyes  are  Kke  two  decaying 

*  flames.     Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  bread.     Tlie  Itaj's 

«  glm-twinkled  through  his  form;  and  his  voice  was 

<'  like  the  found  of  a  diftant   ftream.."     The  circurn- 

flance  of  the  flars  being  beheld,  **  dim-twinkling  thro* 

"his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pidlurefque;  and  conveys 

the  moft  lively  imprcmon  of  his  thin  and  fhadowy  fub- 

Itance.     The  attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed, 

and  the  fpcech  put  into  his  mouth  are  full  of  that  fo- 

Icinu  and  awful   fablimity,  which    fuits   the  fubje<fi:. 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  Hood  and  ftretched  his  pale 

*'  hand  over  the  hero.     Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble 

<'  voicej  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.     My  ghoft, 

*«  C)  Connal!  is  on  my  native  bills;  but  my  corfe  is  on 

*'  the  fands  of  Ullin.     Thou  fhalt   never    talk   with 

*'  Crug:al,  or  find  his  lone  fleps  in  the  heath.    1  am  light 

*'  as  the  Ijiall  of  Cromla;  and  I  move  like  the  fhadow 

f  miih     Connal,  fon  of  Coigar!  I  fee  the  dark  cloud 

*<  of  death.     It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.     T^^e 

vfons  of  green  Erin  Hiall  fall.     Remove  from  the  field 

of  •^;ho[is.    Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in  the 

midfi  of  the  whiftling  blaft.'* 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be  pointed 
ui  as  among  tlie  moft  iubliiue  pafiages  of  OfTian's  po- 
etry I'he  circumflances  of  them  are  conliderably  di- 
ver fified;  and  the  fcenery  always  fuited  to  the  occafion. 
*'  Clear  llowiy  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteoi's  of  night 
•<  fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  toneuL  faintr 
*<  ly  roars.  Unfrcquent  blafts  rufn  through  aged  oaks. 
"  The  half  eciightened  moon  finks  dim  and  redbehmd 
!**  her  hill.    Fc;tbie   yoke*  arc  hturd  on   the  htaih-. 
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*'  Ofcar  drew  his  fword."  Nothing  can  prepare  the 
fancy  more  happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  follow. 
*'  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
"  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger, 
"  fiipported  his  airy  limlDS.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of 
*<  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  fword 
*'  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extlnguifhcd.  His  faceiswith- 
"  out  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  he- 
<<  ro :  And  thrice,  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  a-, 
<'  round.  Many  were  his  words  to  Ofcar.  He  fiowly 
"  vanilhed,  like  a  mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill." 
To  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel 
among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to 
mind  that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of  Job  :  *<  In 
«'  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
<'  fieep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
<'  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  ftiake.  Then 
<<  a  fpirit  pafled  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flefh 
*'  ftood  up.  It  flood  fall ;  but  I  could  not  difcern  the 
*'  form  thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine  ej'es. 
«'  There  was  filence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mor- 
«  tai  man  be  more  juft  than  God  f  ?" 

As  Ofiian's  fupernatural  beings  are  defcribed  with  a 
furprizing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they  are  introduced 
with  propriety.  "We  have  only  three  ghofls  in  Fingal : 
That  of  Crugal,  which  comes  to  warn  the  hofl  of  im- 
pending deflrudlion,  and  to  advife  them  to  fave  them- 
lelves  by  retreat ;  that  of  Everallin,  the  fpoufe  of  Ofli- 
an,  M^hich  calls  him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from 
danger  ;  and  that  of  Agandecca,  which,  jufl  before  the 
lafl  engagem.ent  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by 
mourning  for  the  approaching  deftrucflion  of  her  kinf- 
men  and  people  In  the  other  poems,  gholls  fome- 
times  appear  when  invoked  to  foretel  futurity;  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  notions  of  thefe  times,  they 
come  as  forerunners  of  misfortune  or  death,  to  thofe 
whom  they  vidt ;  fometimes  they  inform  their  friends 
at  a  diftance,  of  their  own  death ;  and  fometimes  they  I 
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are  introduced  to  heighten  'the  fcenery  on  Pome  great 
and  folenin  occafion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the 
«'  wind ;  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  lieath.  The 
*«  ghofts  of  Anlven  pafs  through  the  beam  ;  and  fliew 
**  their  dim  and  diflant  forms.  Comaia  is  half-unfcren 
*'  on  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  fallen  and  dim." 
**  The  awful  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from  the 
*'  clouds  of  Crona."  "  Fereuth !  I  faw  the  ghoft  of 
<•  night.  Silent  he  ftood  on  that  bank;  his  robe  of 
"  mift  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  .tears. 
*'  An  aged  man  he  Teemed,  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghofts  of  flrangers  mingle  not  with  thofe  of  the 
natives.     **  She  is  feen ;  but  not  like  the  daugliters  of 
*•  the  hill.     Her  robes  are  from  the  ftrangers  land;  and 
*«  fhe  is  ftill  aione."     When  the  ghoit  of  one  whom 
we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the  propriety  of 
the  living  character  is  ftill  preferved.     This  is  remark- 
able in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem 
intituled,  The  Death  of  Cuchullin.     He  feems  to  fore- 
bode Cuchullin's   death,    and  to  beckon  him   to    his 
cave.     Cuchullin  reproaches  him  for  fuppofmg  that  he 
could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics.     »'  Why  dofl: 
**  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  car- 
«'  borne  Calmar'l    Would'ft  thoiufrigluen  me,  O  Ma- 
<'  tha's  fon  !  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?     I'hy  hand 
»' was  not  feeble  in  war;    neither  was  thy  voice  for 
*'  peace.     How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !     If 
*'  now  thou  doftadvile  to  fty!  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave: 
*'  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft:    He  delighted  in  bat- 
*'  tie;  and  his  arm   was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 
Calmar  makes   no  return   to  this    feeming  reproach: 
But,   "  he  retired  in   his  blaft  with  joy;  for  he  had 
*'  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife."     This  is  precii'ely  the 
ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer;  who,  notwiihftandiugi  II 
the  diiratisfaif^ion  he  expreffes  with  his  ftaLe  hi  tlie  regi- 
on of  the  dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neop- 
tolernus  praifed  for  his  galLmt  behaviour,  ftrodc  away 
Vitii  filent  joy  to  rejoin  the  reft  of  the  ihades*. 

^  GJvfl-  r.b.   ;l, 

'.  I.  ■    i 
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It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Offian's  mytliology,  that 
it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  molt;  other' 
ancient  poets,  whicli  of  courfe  is  apt  to  feem  ridicu- 
lous, after  the  fuperftitions  have  paffed  away  on  which 
it  was  founded.  Cffian's  mythology  is,  to  fpeak  fo, 
the  mythology  of  human  nature;  for  it  is  founded  on 
what  has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the 
appearances  of  departed  fpitits.  ilosner's  machinery 
is  always  lively  and  amiuHng;  but  far  from  being  al- 
ways fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The  indecent 
fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do  no  honour  to  epic 
poetry.  Whereas  OiFian's  machinery  has  dignity  up- 
on all  occafions.  It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and 
awful  kind  ;  but  this  is  proper :  bccaufe  coincident; 
with  the  ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and. 
gay  mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
ffSily  unfuitable  to  the  fubjeils  on  wliich  Oman's  ge- 
nius was  employed.  But  tiiough  his  machinery  be  al- 
ways folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary  or  dif- 
mal ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  nmch  as  the  fubjetft  would  per- 
jnit,  by  ihofe  pleafant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which 
he  fometimes  introduces,  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thefe 
are  gentle  fpirits;  defccnding  on  fun-beams  ;  fair-mov- 
ing on  the  plain  ,  their  forms  while  and  bright;  their 
voices  fweet ;  and  their  vifits  to  men  propitious.  The 
greateit  praife  that  can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a  liv- 
ing woman,  is  to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  gholl  of  the 
*'  hill ;  wlitn  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the 
"  filence  of  Morven." — "  The  hunter  fhall  hear  my 
**  voice  from  his  booth.  He  ihall  fear,  but  love  my 
*'  voice.  For  'wect  fnajl  my  voice  be  for  my  friends; 
**  for  pie  fsnt  w.  re  they  to  me." 

Befides  ;.  hjihs  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  m.en,  we 
f.'.id  in  Offian  fome  inflancts  of  other  kinds  of  m.achi- 
j.t.ry.  Spirits  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  gliofls  are  fome- 
tir>ici>  alluded  to,  which  have  power  to  trr.hro'il  the  deep; 
to  r.ail  forth  winds  and  ftorms,  and  to  pour  them  on  the  j 
iand  c'   the  ftranger;  to  cvcr;i".rn  fovtlts,  and  to  fend 
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death  among  the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too ;  a 
fhower  of  blood ;  and  when  loine  dilaiter  is  befalling 
at  a  diftance,  the  found  of  death  heard  on  the  ftrings 
of  OlTian's  harp:  all  perfctfliy  confouant.  not  only  to 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  to  the  g^Mie- 
ral  current  of  a  fuperltitious  imagination  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  defcription  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the  po- 
em called  Berrathon,  and  of  the  afcent  of  Malvina  into 
it,  dcferves  particular  notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and 
magnificent:  But  above  all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal 
with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing  the 
paffage,  as  it  mult  have  drawn  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Oflian.  The  undaunt- 
ed courage  of  Fingal,  oppofcd  to  all  the  terrors  of  the 
Scandinavian  god ;  the  appearance  and  the  fpeech  of 
that  awful  fpirit;  the  wound  wliich  he  receives,  and 
the  Ihriek  which  he  fends  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf, 
*'  he  rofe  upon  the  wind;"  are  full  of  the  moft  amaz- 
ing and  terrible  majelly.  I  know  no  pafiage  more  fu- 
blime  in  the  writings  of  any  uninfpired  author.  The 
fiction  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero ;  which  it 
does  to  a  high  degree ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a 
ficftion,  as  might  at  firft  be  thought.  According  to  the 
notions  of  thole  times,  fupernatural  beings  were  mate- 
rial, and  confequently  vulnerable.  The  fpirit  of  Loda 
■was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by  Fingal ;  he  did  not 
worfhip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power;  he  plainly  confidered 
him  as  the  god  of  hh  enemies  only  ;  as  a  local  deity, 
whole  dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regi- 
ons where  he  was  worl.'iipped;  who  had,  therefore,  no 
title  to  threaten  him,  and  no  claim  to  his  ihbmifiion. 
We  know^  there  are  poetical  precedents  of  great  autho- 
rity, for  fi61ions  fully  as  extravagant;  and  if  Homer  be 
forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and  wound  in  bat- 
tle, the  gods  whom  that  chief  himfelf  worfhipped,  Of- 
fian  furely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero  fuperloi* 
to  the  god  of  a  foreign  territory*. 

*  Tt»e  f(.sne  of  this  encaucter  of  Fingal  with  tUs  fpirit  of  Lod»  is  laid  ia  Ini« 

i  z 
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Notwlthflandiiig  the  poetical  advantages  which  I 
have  afcribed  to  Offian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge  it 
\\  ould  have  been  much  more  beautiful  aufl  pcrfedt,  had 
the  author  diicovcrcd  fome  knov/lcdge  of  a  iupreme 
Being.  Although  his  filence  on  this  head  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a 
very  probable  manner,  yet  flill  it  muft  be  held  a  confi- 
ticrable  dii'advanhige  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moll  au- 
gufl  and  lofty  ideas  that  ca?»  embellifh  poetry  are  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adxniniltraticn  of  the 
iiniverfe:  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  fupreme  Be- 
ing, or  at  leajft  of  fome  fuperior  powers  M'ho  are  con- 
ceived as  prefiding  over  human  affairs,  the  folenniities 
of  religious  worfhip,  prayers  j^referred,  and  affillance 
imploi-ed  on  critical  occaiions,  ap^^ear  with  gi'eat  dig- 
nity in  the  woiks  of  alnioft  all  poctb  as  chief  ornaments 
of  thcJr  compoiitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch  religi- 
ons ideas  from  OfTian's  poetry,  is  a  fenliblc  blank  in  it: 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Ave  can  eafily  imagine 
%vhat  an  illufirious  figure  they  would  have  made  under 
the  management  of  fuch  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how 
fniely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many  fitua- 
tions  which  occur  in  his  works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it  were 
ncedlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difcuflion  of  tlie  condu(5l 
of  Temora,  the  otlicr  epic  poem.  Many  of  the  fame 
obfervations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  great  cha- 
ra^Tteriftico  of  lieroic  poetry,  apply  to  both.    The  high 

ftore,orthe  insnds  of  Orkney  ;  ami  in  the  defcriplion  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it 
ilaiil,  "A  ruck  bends  along  the  Cuait  with  all  iL<.  cchuing  wood,"  On"  the  top 
"  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  moffy  rtone  of  power."  In  rohfirmationof  OfT.au's 
topograpl-.y,  it  is  proper  to  acquaijU  the  reader,  that  in  thefc  ifiand.s,  as  I  have  been 
well  informed,  there  are  many  piliars,  and  circles  of  flones,  liili  remaining,  known 
hy  the  name  of  the  ftones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Loden  ;  to  which  fome  degree  of 
luperltjti'ius  regard  is  annexed  to  this  day.  Thefe  iflands,  until  the  year  1468,' 
m.vle  a  part  of  the  Danifh  dominions.  Their  artient  language,  of  which  there  are 
yet  fome  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the  Noifc  ;  and  is  a  disleft,  not  if 
the  Ce  tic,  but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongue.  The  manners  and  the  fuperftitions  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  quite  difiinft  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands  and  weflern  if.csof 
'  Scotland.  Their  ancient  fungs  too,  are  of  »  ditfercnt  ftrain  and  charafter,  turninR 
upon  masical  incantations  and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were  the  favourite 
fubjcfts  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  liavc  many  traditions  amojJg  them  cf  wars 
IP  former  tiinc5  w jtb  the  itihabiiants  oi  tiie  wettcru  iflaujis. 
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inerlt,  however,  of  Tcrmora,  requires  that  we  (liould 
not  pals  it  by  witliout  feme  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in  Ireland; 
and  the  adion  is  of  a  polterior  date.  The  fubje6t  is, 
an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  punifh  a 
bloody  ufurper,  and  to  reftore  the  poirefiion  of  the  king- 
dom to  tiie  pofterity  of  the  lawful  prince ;  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  the  juftlce  and  heroifm  of  the  great 
Fingal.  The  adion  is  one,  and  complete.  The  poem 
opems  with  the  defcent  of  Fingal  on  the  coaft,  and  the 
confultation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The 
murder  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  war,  being  antecedent  to  the  epic  action,  is 
introduced  with  great  propriety  as  an  epifodc  in  the 
firft  book.  In  tlie  progrefs  of  the  poem,  three  battles 
are  defcribed,  which  rife  in  their  importance  above  one 
another;  the  fuccefs  is  various,  and  the  iflue  for  fome 
time  doubtful;  till  at  laft,  Fingal  brought  into  diftrcfs, 
by  the  wound  of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death 
of  his  fon  Fillan,  aiilimes  the  command  himftlf,  and 
having  flain  the  Irifh  king  in  fmgle  combat,  reftores  the 
rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has,  perhaps,  lefs  fire  than  the  other  epic  po- 
em ;  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety,  more  tender- 
nefs,  and  itiore  maguifi'ience.  The  reigning  idea  fo 
often  prefented  to  us  of  ^'  Fingal  in  the  laft  of  his 
fields,"  is  venerable  and  afFecling;  nor  could  any  more 
noble  conclufion  be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  af- 
ter fo  many  fuccefsful  atcliievements,  taking  his  leave 
of  battles,  and  with  all  the  Iblemnities  of  thofe  times, 
rcfigning  his  fpear  to  las  fon.  The  events  are  lefs 
crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fingal;  adions  and  clia- 
raders  are  more  particularly  difplayed;  we  are  let  into 
the  tranfa6tions  ofbothhofts;  and  informed  of  tiie  ad- 
ventures of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  dav.  The  ftill 
pathetic  and  the  romai.-tic  fcenery  of  feveral  of  ihe 
night  adventures,  f^  rcn..;;kably  fuited  to  OfTic^.n's  geni* 
us,  OLcaiion  a  hue  diverfity  m  the  poem;  and  are  hap- 
pUy  contrail^jd  with  xh^  military  operations  of  the  day. 
13 
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In  moft  of  our  autlior's  poems,  the  horrors  of  wasr 
are  foftened  by  intcrrnixed  fcencs  of  love  and  friend- 
ihip.  In  Fingal,  lliefe  are  introduced  as  epifodesi  hi 
Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  this  nature  ■urought 
into  the  body  of  iiie  piece  ,  in  the  adventure  of  Cath- 
mor  and  Sul-maila.  This  forms  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fuicuous  beauties  of  that  poem.  The  diilrefs  of  Sui- 
inalla,  difguifed  and  unknown  among  itr;]n<:ers,  h.cr 
tender  and  anScious  concern  for  the  fufcty  of  Cathmor, 
her  dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the  Lind 
of  her  fathers;  Cathmor 's  emotion  when  he  firfl;  Cnf- 
covei'^  her,  his  llrugglcs  to  conceal  aud  fiipprefs  his 
pafiion,  left  it  fliould  unman  him  in  the  midit  of  wai^ 
thougli  "  his  foul  poured  forth  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
»*  held  her  fearful  eye;"  and  the  lafl  interview  be- 
tween them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he 
lets  her  know  he  had  di'.covered  her,  and  confefTes  his 
paiFion;  are  all  wrought  up  with  the  moft  exquifite 
kufibility  and  delicacy. 

Bcfides  the  charadters  which  appeared  in  Fingal,  fe- 
veral  new  ones  are  here  introduced:  and  though,  as 
they  are  all  the  characSltrs  of  warriors,  bravery  is  the 
yiredominant  feature,  they  are  neverthelefs  diverfified 
m  a  fenfihle  and  ftriking  miaiiner.  Foldath,  for  in- 
•ftance,  the  general  of  Cathm-cr,  exhibits  the  pcrfecSl 
pi(fiure  of  a  fayage  chieftain :  Bold,  and  daring,  but 
prefumptuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  diftin- 
j:u'fhed,  on  his  firil  appearance,  as  the  friend  pf  the  ty- 
rant Cairbar;  "His  liride  is  haughty;  his  red  eye 
<*  rolls  in  wrath."  in  his  perfon  and  whole  deport- 
Hient,  he  is  contrafted  witfi  the  mild  and  wife  Hidalla, 
anclher  leader  of  tine  fame  army,  on  whofe  humanity 
ar.d  gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He  pro- 
ftfleoly  delight^  in  flrife  and  blood.  He  infults  over 
the  fallen,  lie  is  imperious  in  his  counfels,  andfaiiious  ■ 
when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all 
his  Ichemts  cf  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying 
the  hmeral  f  ng  to  the  dead  ;  which,  frcm  the  injury 
^htitpy  fione  to  their  ^holls,  was  in  thofe  days  con-:' 
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fidered  as  the  grcatcil  barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  laft,  he 
comforts  hinifclf  in  his  dyin^  moments  with  thinking 
tliat  his  ghoft  fliall  often  leave  its  blaft  to  rejoice  over 
the  graves  of  thoie  he  had  Ihain.  Yet  Oflian,  evef 
prone  to  the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
account  of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  fome  tender 
circumftances ;  by  the  moving  defcription  of  his  daugh- 
ter Dardu-lena,  the  laft  of  his  race. 

The  charac1:er  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  that 
of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander,  which  is  diitiu- 
^iiifhed  by  the  moft  humane  virtues.     He  abhors  all 

'  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hofpitality  to 
iiirangers ;  open  to  every  generous  fentiment,  and  to 
every  foft  and  companionate  feeling.  He  is  fo  ami- 
able as  to  divide  the  reader's  attachment  between  him 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem;  though  our  author  has  art- 
fully managed  it  fc,  as  to  make  Cathmor  hinifclf  indi- 
recStly  acknowledge  Fingal's  fupcriority,  and  to  appear 
fomewhat  apprehenfive  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of 
Fillan,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his 
might.  It  is  very  rem.arkable,  that  although  OlTian 
has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  coinplete  heroes, 
Cuchullin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  fen- 
fibly  diftinguifhed  each  of  their  chara6lers.  Cuchulhu 
is  particularly  honourable;  Cathmor  particularly  ami- 
able; Fingal  wile  and  great,  retaining  an  afcendantpe? 
culiar  to  himfelf  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one 
molt  highly  iinifhcd,  is  Fillan.  His  chara'iler  is  of  that 
fort,  for  which  Ofiian  fhews  a  particular  fondnefs  ;  an 
tager,  fervent  yoinig  warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impa- 
tient enthufiafm  for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that 
time  of  life.  He  had  Iketched  this  in  the  defcription  of 
liis  own  fon  Ofcar ;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  charadler  is  lo  confonaiit  tq 
the  epic  ftrain,  though,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  not  pla- 
ced in  fuch  a  confpicuous  light  by  any  other  epic  poet, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  to  OiTian's  ma- 

;  jiagcmcnt  of  it  in  tliis  infunce, 
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Filkn  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  FIngal ; 
younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar,  by  whole 
fame  and  great  deeds  in  war  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  highly  flimiilated. 
Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  defcribed  as  more  raflx 
and  fiery.  His  firft  appearance  is  foon  after  Ofcar's 
death,  when  he  was  emplc^-ed  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  foe  by  night.  In  a  converfation  with  his  brother 
Offian,  on  that  occafion,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  long 
fmce  he  began  to  lift  the  fpear.  "  Few  are  the  marks 
•'  of  my  fu'ord  in  battle;  but  my  foul  is  fire."  He  is 
with  fome  difficulty  reilrained  by  Oflian  from  going  to 
attack  the  enemy  ;  and  complains  to  him  that  his  fa- 
ther had  never  allowed  hiTn  any  opportunity  of  figna- 
lizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  remarked  my 
*'  fword;  1  go  forth  with  the  crowd  ;  I  return  with- 
*'  out  my  fame/*  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  according 
to  cuftom,  v.'as  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  com- 
mand the  army,  and  each  was  Handing  forth,  and  put- 
ling  in  his  claini  to  this  honour,  Fillan  is  prefented  in 
the  following  moft  pidlurefque  and  natural  attitude. 
*'  On  hio  fpear  flood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the  wander- 
*'  ing  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fin- 
*'  gal;  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as  he  fpoke.  Fillan 
*'  could  not  boaft  of  battles;,  at  once  he  ftrode  away.  ' 
«'  Bent  over  a  diftant  ftream  he  Itood ;  the  tear  hung 
*<  in  hi?  eye.  He  ftruck,  at  timee,  the  thillle's  head 
*'  v.-ith  his  inverted  fpear."  No  lefs  natural  and 
beautiful  is  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  paternal  emo- 
tion on  this  occafion.  "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal. 
*'  Side-long  he  beheld  his  fon.  He  beheld  him  with 
*' burfiiiig  joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks, 
**  and  turned  amidft  his  crowded  foul."  The  com- 
mand, for  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rulhes 
amidft  the  thickeft  of  the  foe,  laves  Gaul's  life,  who  is 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  diftingulfhes  himlelf 
fo  in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  return  on  Fin- 
*'  gal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon. 
*'  As  the  fun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree  his 
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<<  beams  have  raifed,  whllft  k  fhakes  its  lonely  head  on 
«'  tl;t  ht^th,  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Se- 
date, however,  and  wife,  he  mixes  the  praifc  which  he 
beftows  on  him  with  fome  reprehenfion  of  his  rafhnefs, 
«  My  fon,  I  faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad. 
*'  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho  but  headlong  in  the 
*'  flrife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
«'  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee; 
*•  they  are  thy  ftrength  in  the  field.  Then  fhalt  thou 
<'  be  long  i-enowncd,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fa- 
«  thers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greateft  and  the  laft  of  Fillan's 
life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  leading  on  the 
hoft  to  battle.  Fingal's  fpeech  to  his  troops  on  this  oc- 
cafion  is  full  of  noble  fentimeut ;  and  where  he  re- 
commends his  fon  to  their  care,  extremely  touching. 
*'  A  young  beam  is  before  you  ;  frw  are  his  ileps  to 
<*  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant;  defend  my 
*<  dark-haired'  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy;  here- 
*'  after  he  may  Hand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fa- 
'<  thers ;  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire."  When  the  bat- 
tle begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his  ftrength  to  defcribe 
the  exploits  of  the  young  hero ;  who,  at  laft  encoun- 
tering and  killing  with  his  own  hand  Foldath,  the  op- 
pofite  general,  attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  what 
follows,  when  the  faie  of  Fillan  is  drawing  near,  Oiri- 
an>  if  any  where,  excels  himfelf.  Foldath  being  flain, 
and  a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no  refource  left  to 
the  enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in 
thl*  extremity  defcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  tliofe  princes,  he  furveyed  the  battle. 
Obfen'e  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the 
poet.  "  Wide  fpreading  over  eclioing  Lubar,  the 
*'  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along  Fillan  hung  i'oi'- 
*'  ward  on  their  ft.eps;  and  ftrewed  the  heath  with 
<'  dead.  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon.  Blue-fhielded 
<*  Cathmor  rofe.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp !  Give 
<'  Fillan's  praife  to  the  wind;  raife  high  his  praife  in 
<•  my  hall,  wliiJe  yet  Ue  Ihines  in  war.    Leave,  blue- 
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"  eyed  Clatho!  leave  thy  hall!  behold  that  early 
*'  beam  of  thhie!  The  holt  is  withered  in  its  courfc. 
^'  No  farther  look — it  is  dark — light-trembling  from 
"  the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins  !  ftrike  the  found."  The 
fudden  Interruption,  and  fufpenfe  of  the  narration  on, 
Cathmor's  rifin^^  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burftlng  in- 
to the  praife  of  Filian,  and  the  paflionate  apollrophe 
to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  efforts  of  poetical 
art,  in  order  to  intereft  us  in  Fillan's  danger;  and  the 
whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediately  following 
fmiile,  one  of  the  molt  magnificent  and  fublime  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been 
found  in  Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent  fubje(5l 
of  admiration  to  critics;  "Filian  is  like  a  fpirit  of 
*'  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  his  blaft. 
**  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  ftrides  from 
*'  v/ave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him; 
*'  lilands  fnake  their  heads  on  the  heaving  leas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhauftcd.  The  fall  of 
this  noble  young  warrior,  or  in  Ofhan's  ftyle,  the  ex- 
tindlion  of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered 
too  intereftlng  and  affciling.  Our  attention  is  natural- 
ly drawn  towards  Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the 
rifing  of  Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  fon.  But 
\vh?t  fhall  he  do?  "Shall  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  and 
*'  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  fhauld  become 
*'  of  thy  fame;  fon  of  white-bofomed  Clatho?  Turn 
**  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore !  I 
**  fhall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  No  cloud  of 
*'  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire."  . 
Struggling  between  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear 
for  the  fafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the  fight 
of  the  engagement ;  and  difpatches  OlTian  in  hafte  to 
the  field,  with  this  afTedlionate  and  delicate  injundlion. 
*'  Father  of  Ofcar!"  addrefhng  him  by  a  title  which 
on  this  occafion  has  the  higheft  propriety,  "  Father  of 
*'  Ofcar  I  lift  the  fpear ;  defend  the  young  in  arms. 
*'  But  conceal  thy  fleps  from  Fillan's  eyes  •  He  mufl 
*'  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  ftcel."    OfTian  arrived 
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too  late.  But  unwilling  to  deicrlbe'Fillan  vanqiiifhed, 
the  poet  fupprefles  all  the  circunn.ftanccs  of  the  combat 
■with  Cathmor;  and  only  fhews  us  the  dying  hero.  We 
fee  him  animated  to  the  end  with  the  fame  martial  an<l 
ardent  fpirit;  breathing  his  laft  in  bitter  regret  for  be- 
ine;  fo  early  cut  off  from  the  field  of  glory.  "  OfTian, 
«  lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  Hone  ibove 
"  me;  left  one  fliould  all:  about  my  fame.  I  am  fal- 
"  len  in  the  firft  of  my  fields;  fallen  without  renown. 
<'  I>et  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why 
*'  fhould  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  early-fallei: 
*'  Fillan?"  He  who  after  tracing  the  circumftances  of 
this  ftory,  fhall  deny  that  our  bard  is  poflefTed  of  high 
fentiment  and  high  art,  muft  be  flrangely  prejudiced 
indeed.  Let  him  lead  the  ftory  of  Pallas  in  Virgil, 
which  is  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  and  after  all  the  praife  he 
may  juftly  beftow  on  the  elegant  and  finiihed  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  amiable  author,  let  him  fay,  which  of  the 
two  poets  unfold  m.olt  of  the  human  foul.  I  wave  infift- 
ing  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora;  as  my 
aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  Ofnan's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beau- 
ties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  in  conducing 
works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  diftingulfk 
them  from  the  other  poems  in  this  colledion.  The 
fmaller  pieces,  however,  contain  particular  beauties  no 
Icfs  eminent.  They  are  hiftorical  poems,  generally  of 
tlie  elegiac  kind;  and  plainly  difcover  themfelves  to  be 
the  work  of  the  fame  author.  One  confiftent  face  of 
manners  is  every  where  prefented  to  us;  one  fpirit  of 
poetry  reigns;  the  mafterly  hand  of  Ofiian  appea-s 
throughout;  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  ftyle;  the 
fame  ftrong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame  glow- 
ing fenfibility  of  heart.  Bcudes  the  unity  which  belongs 
to  the  compofitions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a 
( ertain  unity  of  fubjccil  which  very  happily  conneils 
ail  thefe  poems.  They  form  the  poetical  hiftory  of  the 
age  of  Fingal.  The  fame  race  of  heroes,  whom  we  had 
met  with  in  the  greater  poems,  CuchulUn,  Ofcar,  Con- 
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lial,  and  Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  ftage;  and  Fingr.I 
himfelf  is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented  on  eve- 
ry octaiion,  vv-ith  equal  rragnificence,  nay,  rifing  up- 
on iis  to  the  laft.  The  circumftances  of  Ollian's  old 
age  and  blinUnefs,  his  furviving  all  his  friends,  and  his 
relating  their  great  exploits  to  Malvina,  the  fpoufc  or 
miftrefs  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  furnifh  the  hneft  poe- 
tical fituations  that  fancy  could  devife  for  that  tender 
pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ofiian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems,  there  might  be  room  for  fe- 
j)arate  obfervations,  with  regard  tothecondudl  and  dif- 
polition  of  the  incidents,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  defcriptions  and  fentiments.  Carthon  is  a  regular 
and  highly  fmiihed  piece.  The  main  flory  is  verj-^pro- 
perly  introduced  by  Cleffammor's  relation  of  the  adven- 
ture of  his  youth ;  and  this  introdudrion  is  finely  height- 
ened by  FingaFs  fong  of  mourning  over  Moina;  in 
which  Ofiian  ever  fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father, 
has  contrived  to  diftinguifli  hiiTj,  for  being  an  eminent 
poet,  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  when  "his  thoufand  bards  leaned  forwards  from 
*'  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  inferior 
ta  no  palTagein  the  whole  book:  and  with  great  judg- 
ment put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than 
the  fublimity  of  the  flrain,  is  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  he- 
ro's character.  In  Darthula,  are  aflembled  almoft  all 
the  tender  images  that  can  touch  the  lieart  of  man  ; 
friencfnip,  love,  the  affe<5lions  of  parents,  fons,  and  bro- 
thers, the  diftrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  brave- 
ry of  the  young.  The  beautiful  addrefs  to  the  moon, 
with  M'hich  the  poem  opens,  and  the  tranfition  from 
thence  to  the  fubjedi,  moft  happily  prepare  the  mind 
for  that  train  of  aifeiSling  events  that  is  to  follow.  The 
llory  is  regular,  dramatic,  intcrefting  to  the  lafl.  He 
who  can  read  it  without  emotion,  may  congratulate 
himfelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  being  completely  armed  a- 
gainft  fympathetic  fcrrow.  As  Flngal  had  no  occafion 
of  appearing  in  the  adlion  of  this  poem,  Offian  makes 
a  very  artful  trariition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was 
palling  in  the  haliij  of  Selxna.     The  found  heard  tht-re 
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on  the  firings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  M'hich  Fingal 
fhows  on  hearing  it,  and  tlie  invocation  of  the  gliofts  of 
their  fatliers,  to  receive  the  heroes  falling  in  a  diftant 
land,  are  introduced  with  great  beauty  of  imagination, 
to  increafe  the  folemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of 
the  poem. 

Carrio-thura  is  full  of  themofl  fuhlime  dignity;  and 
has  this  advantage  of  being  more  cheerful  in  the  fub- 
jc£l,  and  more  happy  in  the  cataftrophe  than  moft  of 
the  other  pof  ms :  Though  tempered  at  the  fame  time 
with  epifodes  in  that  ilrain  of  tender  melancholy,  which 
feeras  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Offian  and  the 
bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  higli  gencrofity  of  fentiment.  This  is  carried  fo  far, 
particularly  in  the  rcfufal  of  Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to  take 
the  advantage  of  a  fleeping  foe  ;  and  of  Lathmon,  on 
theotiK^r,  to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young  war- 
riors, as  to  recal  into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  chival- 
ry ;  fome  refemblance  to  w^hich  may  perhaps  be  fug- 
I  gelted  by  other  incidents  in  this  collcdlion  of  poems. 
j  Chivalry,  however,  took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too 
j  remote  from  thofe  of  OlTianto  admit  the  fufpicion  that 
the  one  couid  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  other. 
So  far  as  chivalry  had  any  real  exiilence,  the  fame  mili- 
tary enthufiafni,  which  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feudal 
times,  might,  in  the  davs  of  OlFian,  that  is,  in  the  infan- 
cy of  a  rifing  ftate,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame 
cauftr,  very  naturally  produce  effects  of  the  fame  kind 
on  the  minds  and  mann-^rs  of  men.  So  far  as  chivalry 
i  was  an  ideal  fvftem  exiiling  only  in  romance,  it  v.-ill 
not  be  thought  Iniprifjng,  when  we  reiiedc  on  the  account 
before  given  of  the  Celtic  hards,  that  tliis  imaginary  re- 
finement of  heroic  manners  fhould  be  found  among 
them,,  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  among  the  Trobadores^  or 
.ftroliing  Provencal  bards,  in  the  loth  or  nth  century  j 
whofe  fongs,  it  is  faid,  firft  gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic 
ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  5b  long  a  time  inchanted 
£«ropc  |.     OiTutn's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry  and 
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generofity  of  thofe  fabulous  knights  without  their  ex- 
travagance ;  and  his  love  fcenes  have  native  tendernefs, 
without  any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits which  abound  in  the  old  romances.  The  adven- 
tures related  by  our  poet  which  refemble  the  molt  thofe 
of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow  their  lovers 
to  war  difguifed  in  the  armour  of  men  ;  and  thefe  are 
fo  managed  as  to  produce,  in  the  difcovery,  fevcral  of 
the  moft  interefting  fituations :  one  beautiful  inflance  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Cal- 
thon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituatlon  of  a  different  nature.  In 
the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  fhe  had  been  carried  off 
and  ravifhed  by  Dunromraath.  Gaul  diicovers  the 
place  where  fhe  is  kept  concealed-  and  comes  to  revenge 
her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments 
and  the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  cccafion,  are  de- 
fcribed  with  fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  dqes 
the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  delicacy  of 
cur  author  :  and  would  have  been  admired  in  any  poet 
of  the  moil  refined  age.  The  condu(5t  of  Croma  mult 
iirike  every  reader  as  rem.arkably  judicious  and  beauti- 
ful. We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina, 
v/hich  is  related  in  the  fucceeding  poem.  She  is  therefore 
Introduced  in  perfon;  "  fiie  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream; 
*'  fhe  feels  the  fluttering  ef  her  foul  /'  and  iu  a  moft 
moving  lamentation  addreued  to  her  beloved  Ofcar, 
file  fings  her  own  d<"ath  fong.  Nothing  could  be  cal- 
culated with  more  art  to  foothe  and  comfort  her,  than 
the  llory  which  OiTian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave 
Fovar-gormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced  ;  his  praifes 
are  fung  ;  and  the  happinefs  is  fet  'before  her  of  thofe 
who  die  in  their  youth,  "  when  their  renown  is  around 
**  them  ;  before  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall, 
**  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands/' 

But  no  where  does  OfRan's  genius  appear  to  greater 
advantage,  than  in  Berrathcn,  which  is  reckoned  the 
conclufion  of  his  foags,  '*  The  laii  fouud  of  the  Voice 
*'  cf  Cona." 
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Qpalis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitim, 
Insetnit,  et  mjcftismulccns  Confcntibus  aura* 
Pracfago  quaeiitur  vcnicntla  funera  caiitu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to  the 
fubjcft.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invifible  world,  in- 
to which  the  aged  bard  believes  himfelf  now  ready  to 
enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prefents  itfelf  to  h\z 
view ;  "  he  fees  the  cloud  that  fiiall  receive  his  ghoft  ; 
<*  he  beholds  the  mill  that  fhall  form  his  robe  when  he 
**  appears  on  his  hill  ;*'  and  all  the  natural  objecls  around 
him  feera  to  carry  th.e  prefagcs  of  death.  *'  The  thiftle 
«'  (hakes  its  beard  to  tlie  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its 
**  heavy  head — it  ftrems  to  fay.>  I  am  covered  with  the 
*<  drops  of  heaven  ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near, 
<'  and  the  blaft  tli.it  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvi- 
na's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  moft  delicate  manner 
by  tlie  Ion  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her 
apotheoCs,  or  afcent  to  the  habitation  of  heroe?,  and 
the  introduction  to  the  ftory  v/hich  follows  from  the 
mention  which  Oflian  fuppofes  the  father  of  Malvina  to 
make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft 
fpiric  of  poetry.  "  And  doft  thou  remember  Offian,  O 
<*  Tofcar,  fon  of  Ccnloch  ?  The  battles  of  our  youth 
tt  ^rej-e  many  ;  our  fwords  went  together  to  the  field." 
iNothing  could'  be  more  proper  than  to  end  his  fongs 
with  recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  of  that  Malvina, 
of  whom  his  heart  was  now  fo  full ;  and  who,  from 
(irfl  to  laft,  had  been  fuch  a  favourite  objedl  through- 
out all  his  poems. 

The  fccne  of  moft  of  Ofiian's  poems  is  laid  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland  oppofite  to  the  territo- 
ries of  Fingal.  When  the  fcene  is  in  Ireland,  we  per- 
ceive no  change  of  manners  from  thofe  of  OiTian's  na- 
tive country.  For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  peopled 
with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  cufioms,  and  religion 
of  both  nations  were  the  fame.  They  had  been  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another  by  migration,  only  a  few  gene- 
rations, as  it  fhould  feem,  before  our  poet's  age  ;  and 
they  lUll  maintained  a  clofe  and  frequent  intercourfe. 
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But  when  the  poet  rdates  the  expeditions  of  any  of  his 
heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coalt,  or  to  the  illands  of 
Orkney,  which  vi-ere  then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  ter- 
ritory, as  he  does  in  Carric-thiiraj  Sul-malla  of  Lumon, 
and  Cath  !oda,  the  caie  is  quite  altered.  Thofe  coun- 
tries were  inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  defcent, 
who  in  their  manners  and  religious  rites  differed  widely 
froin  the  Celtse  ;  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,  to 
find  this  difierence  clearly  pointed  cut  in  the  poems  of 
Offian.  His  defcriptions  bear  the  native  marks  of  one 
who  was  prefent  in  tlie  expeditions  which  he  relates, 
and  who  defcribes  what  he  had  feen  with  his  own  eyes. 
No  fooner  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of 
Iniflorej  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  re- 
gion. New  objects  begin  to  appear.  We  meet  e- 
very  where  with  the  ftones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that 
is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian  deity.  We  meet 
with  the  divinations  and  inchantments,  for  which  it  is 
well  known  thofe  northern  nations  were  early  famous. 
**  There  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the 
*'  voice  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to 
*'  aid  them  in  their  war  ;"  v/hilft  the  Caledonian  chiefs 
who  afiilted  them,  are  defcribed  as  Handing  at  a  dlftance, 
heedlcfs  of  their  rites.  That  ferocity  of  manners  which 
diftinguifhed  thofe  nations,  alfo  becomes  confpicuous. 
In  the  combats  of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  favage- 
nefs  ;  even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The 
fpirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that 
northern  fc:i!der,  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  occur  to  us 
again.  "  The  hawks,"  Offian  makes  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian cliiefs  fay,  "  rufh  from  all  their  v/inds:  they 
<'  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe.  We  rejoiced  three  days 
*'  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven. 
*<  They  came  from  all  their  winds,  to  feaft  on  the  foes 
*'  of  Annir." 

Difmifling  now  the  feparate  confideration  of  any  of 

our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make  fome  obferva- 

tions  on   his  manner  of   writing,    under  the  general 

heads  of  Defcription,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diftinguifiied  by 
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his  talent  for  delcription  t-  A  lecond  rate  writer  dif- 
cerns  iiothini;  new  or  peculiar  in  the  ohjedl  lie  means 
to  dercribe  His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loofe  ; 
his  exprefftons  feeble ;  and  of  courfe  the  objedt  is  prc- 
fented  to  us  indiltincStly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But 
a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our 
eyes :  he  catches  the  diiiinguifning  features  ;  he  gives 
it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  fuch  a 
light,  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him.  This  hap- 
py talent  is  chieily  owing  to  a  lively  imagination, 
which  firfl  receives  a  flrong  imprefiion  of  the  objeiTt ; 
and  then,  by  a  proper  feleeT;ion  of  capital  pidlurefqne 
circumftanocs  employed  in  defcribing  it,  tranfmits  that 
imprcffioii  in  its  full  force  to  the  imaginations  of  others. 
That  Olikn  poffelFes  this  defcriptive  power  in  a  high 
degree,  v,c  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  efFedt  which 
his  defciriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of  thofe 
who  reiid  him  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  taile. 
Few  poets  are  more  inteiefting.  We  contract  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  wii:h  his  principal  heroes.  The  cha- 
rafterK,  the  manners,  the  face  of  the  country,  become 
familiar  ;  we  even  tliink.  we  could  draw  the  figure  of 
his  ghofts;  In  a  word,  whilft  reading  him  we  are  tranf- 
ported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwelling  among  his 
objecSls  as  if  they  were  ail  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inftances  of  exquifite 
pahitingin  the  works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  inftance, 
as  the  Icenery  with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  at- 
titude in  which  Cairbar  is  there  prefented  to  us  ;  the 
defcription  of  the  young  prhice  Cormac,  in  the  fame 
book  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon.  "  I  have 
**  leen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defoiate. 
*'  The  fire  had  refouuded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice 
*'  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftre:*m  of  Ciu- 
*'  tha  Mas  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls. 
^'  The  thiftle  fiiook  there  its  lonely  head :  The  mofs 
'*  whiftlcd  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
k3  ' 

♦  See  the  rules  of  poetical  defcription  excellently  illudrated  by  Lord  Kaimes,  ia 
bis  Eleaicals  of.  Criiicirmj  vol,  ui,  cUap.  zi.  Of  Narration  anJ  Pttftripiion. 
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*'  windows;  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his 
"head.  .Defolateis  the  dwelling  of  Moina;  and  fi- 
<«  lence  is  in  the  houie  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  alfo 
can  be  mere  natural  and  lively  than  the  nnanner  in  which 
Carthon  afterwards  defcribes  how  the  conflagration  of 
his  city  affecSled  him  when  a  child:  "  Have  I  not  feen 
«'  the  fallen  Balclutha?  And  fhall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's 
*'  fon  ?  Comhal !  wdio  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft 
"  of  my  father's  hall!  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the 
"  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke 
*'  plealed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  v/alls:  I 
*'  often  looked  back  with  glaclnefs,  when  my  friends 
*'  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
*'  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls.  My 
*'  figh  arofe  with  the  morning;  and  my  tears  defcend- 
«  ed  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  iaid  to  my  foul, 
<'  againflthe  children  of  my  foes?  and  I  will  fight,  O 
*'  bard!  I  feel  the  flrength  of  my  foul"  In  the  i'ame 
poem  the  aflembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had 
been  warned  of  fome  impending  danger  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed  with  fo  many  pidfurefque 
circumfiances,  ihat  one  imagines  him.felf  prefent  in  the 
aflem-bly.  "  The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight, 
*'  and  he  forefaw  the  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in 
*'  filcnce  to  his  hall  and  took  his  father's  fpear;  the 
"  mail  rattled  on  his  brcail:.  The  heroes  rofe  around. 
*'  They  looked  in  filence  on  each  other,  marking  tl^e 
<*  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  fow  the  battle  in  his  face.  A 
<'  thoufand  fhields  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arms  ; 
*'  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fvvords.  The  hall  of  Sel- 
*'  ma  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends. 
*'  The  gray  di&gs  howl  in  their  place.  No  v/ord  is  a- 
*'  mong  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of 
"  the  king;  and  half-alfiamed  his  fpear." 

It  has  been  objecled  to  Ofiian,  that  his  defcriptions 
of  military  aiflions  are  impcrfctR.,  and  much  kfs  diver- 
fified  by  circumfiances  than  thoie  of  Homer.  This  is  in 
fome  meafure  true.  The  amazing  fertility  of  Homer's 
iuvention  is  no  where  fo  much  Jifplayed  as  in  the  inci- 
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dents  of  liis  battles,  and  in  the  little  hiftnry  piec?s  he 
gives  of  the  perfons  flain.  Nor  indeed  with  repurd  to 
the  talent  of  defcription,  can  too  much  be  laid  in 
praife  of  Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  writingi. 
The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  thofe  of  naiure. 
But  Oflian's  genius  was  of  a  difFerent  kind  from  Ho- 
mer's. It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objecfis  ra  = 
ther  than  to  anpufe  himfelf  with  particulars  of  lefs  im- 
portance. He  could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
hero;  but  that  of  a  private  man  feldom  flopped  his  ra- 
pid courfe.  Homer's  genius  was  more  compreheniive 
than  Oflian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of  objeiSls  ; 
and  could  work  up  any  incident  into  defcription,  Oi- 
fiar/s  was  more  limited;  but  the  region  within  whirh 
it  chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was  the  higheit  of  all,  the  region 
of  the  pathetic  and  fublime. 

We  muft  not  imagine,  however,  that  Oflian's  battles 
confifl:  only  of  general  indiftinifl  defcription.  Such 
beautiful  incidents  are  fometlmcs  introduced,  and  the 
circumllances  of  the  perfons  flain  fo  much  diverfified, 
as  fliow  that  he  could  have  embeilifhed  his  military 
fcenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his 
genius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  is 
**  flretched  in  the  dufl:  of  his  native  land,  he  fell, 
<'  where  often  he  had  fpread  the  feaft,  and  often  raifed 
«<  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of  Iniftore  is  intro- 
duced, in  a  moving  apofl:rophe,  as  weeping  for  another; 
and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  duft  he  lifted  his  faint 
**  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by 
Fingal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood  pouring 
from  the  wound  of  One  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard 
*'  hifling  on  the  half-extinguiflied  oak,"  which  had 
been  kindled  for  giving  light:  Another  climbing  a  tree 
to  efcape  vrom  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from  be- 
hind; "  flirieking,  panting  he  fell;  whilft  mofs  and 
*'  Withered  branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  fl:rew  the  blue 
<'  arms  of  Gaul."  Never  was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of 
the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  following: 
"  IJavv  Caul  in  His   armour,  and  my  foul  wa§  mixed 
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*'  with  his  :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  j 
**  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  py.  We  fpoke  the  worda 
**  of  friendfhip  in  itcret;  and  the  lightning  of  our 
**  fwoi'ds  poured  together.  We  drew  them  behind 
*'  the  wood,  and  tried  the  flrength  of  our  arms  on 
*'  the  empty  air." 

OfTian  is  always  conrife  in  his  defcriptions,  M^hich 
;adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  iorce.  For  it  is  a  great 
miftake  to  imagine,  that  a  crowd,  of  particulars,  or  a 
very  full  and  extended  ftyle,  is  of  advantage  to  defcrip- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  dilFufe  manner  for  the 
moft  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum- 
llance  is  a  nuifance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  j 
and  renders  the  main  image  indiftmtft.  "  Obftat,"  as 
Quintilian  fay:,  with  regard  to  ftyle,  "  quicquid  non  ad- 
'  *'  juvat."  To  be  concife  in  dtfcription,  is  one  thing  ; 
and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  defcription  that 
refls  in  generals  can  pofTibly  he  good;  it  can  convey  na 
lively  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have 
a  dillin(n.  conception.  But  at  the  fame  time,  no  flrong 
imagination  dvi'ells  long  upon  any  one  particular  ; 
or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  hap- 
py choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  moft 
liriking,  it  prefcnts  the  image  more  complete,  fhows 
lis  more  at  one  glance,  than  a  fetble  inniginatiou  is  a- 
ble  to  do,  by  turning  its  objeil  round  and  round  into 
a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers  the 
moft  concife.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptncfs  re- 
fembling  our  author :  Yet  no  vi  ritcr  is  more  eminent 
for  lively  delcription.  When  Fingal,  after  having  con- 
quered the  haughty  Sv^-aran,  propol'es  to  difinils  him 
with  honour:  *' Raife  to-morrow  thy  white,  fails  to* 
f'  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !"  he  conveys, 
by  thus  addreffing  his  enemy,  a  ftronger  imprefiion  of  i 
the  emotions  then  paffing  within  his  m.ind,  than  if  ' 
whole  paragraphs  had  been  fpent  in  delcribing  the  con-, 
ilicl  between  reient^pent  againft  Swaran  and  the 
tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplifi- 
tatioii  is  needed  to  give  us  tl.?  moft  full  idea  of  a  hardy 
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veteran,  after  the  few  following  words:  "  His  fhicld 
*«  is  marked  with  the  ftrokcs  of  battle;  his  red  eye  de- 
•«  fpifes  danger  "  When,  Ofcar,  left  alone,  was  fur- 
roundsd  by  foes,  "  he  ftood,"  it  is  faid,  "  growing  in 
*'  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale;"  a  hap- 
py reprefentation  of  one,  who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in 
the  midft  of  danger,  feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance, 
and  becomes  more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the 
ifudden  riling  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley. 
1  And  the  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the-  circum- 
I  Itances  of  Uoir.  :'ftic  forrow  occafioned  by  a  young  war- 
rior's firft  going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured  upo-i  the 
I  mind  by  thcfe  v.-ords:  "  Calmar  leaned  on  his  father's 
j*'  fpcrar;  that  Ipear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall, 
♦*  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  lad." 
I  The  concifenefs  of  Offian's  defcriptions  is  the  more 
1  proper  on  account  of  his  fubjed^s.  Defcriptions  of  gay 
land  fmiling  fcenes  may,  without  any  difadvantage,  be 
lampliiied  and  prolonged.  Force  is  not  the  predomi- 
(iiant  quality  expelled  in  thefe.  The  defcription  may 
ibe  weakened  by  being  diffufe,  yet  not  with  itanding,  may 
'be  beautiful  ftill.  Whereas,  with  refpocfl  to  grand,  ib- 
,lemn,  and  pathetic  fubjeds,  which  are  Oiiiar/s  chief 
, field,  the  cafe  is  very  different.  In  ihefe,  tncvgy  is 
above  all  thin^-s  required.  The  imagination  mull  be 
fcized  at  one-;,  or  not  at  all;  and  is  l\c  more  deeply 
.imprefled  by  oneftrong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the 
janxicus  minutcr.els  of  laboured  iilullration. 
I  But  Oflian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  towards 
'the  fublime  and  pathetic,  v/as  not  confined  to  it:  In 
jfubjcdts  alfo  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he  difcovers  the 
ihand  of  a  mafler.  Take  for  an  example  the  following 
I  elegant  deicription  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  tender- 
ncls  of  Tibullus  feems  united  with  the  majefty  of  Vir- 
gil. "  The  daughter  of  Inow  overheard,  and  left 
♦'  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her 
"  beauty;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft. 
**  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were 
*'  like  the  raufi<;  of  Ibaigs.    She  faw  the  youth  and  lov- 
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«'  ed  him.  He  was  the  jRolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her 
*'  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  And  ihe  bleft  the 
"  chief  of  Morven."  Several  other  inftances  might  be 
produced  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendfhip  painted 
by  our  author  with  a  moll  natural  and  happy  delica- 
cy. 

The  liraplicity  of  Offian's  manner  adds  great  beauty 
to  his  defcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  whole  poetry.  We 
meet  with  no  affecled  ornaments;  no  forced  refinement, 
no  marks  either  in  flyle  or  thought  of  a  lludied  endea- 
vour to  fnine  and  fparkle.  Ofiian  appears  every  where 
to  be  prompted  by  Ills  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one 
inflancc  of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this 
whole  coIle(5lion  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firll  book 
of  FingaJ,  where,  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers,  two 
lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have  fprung,  *'  whofc 
*'  branches  wifhed  to  meet  on  high."  This  fympathy 
of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  bor- 
der on  an  Italian  conceit;  and  it  is  fomcwhat  curious  to 
find  this  fmgle  inflance  of  that  fort  of  wit  in  cur  Celtic 
poetry- 

Tlie  "joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Offian's  remarkable 
cxpreiiions,  feveral  times  repeated.  If  any  one  fhaU 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftified  by  a  precedent,  he 
may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer ;  in  the  Ihad,  when 
Achilles  is  vifited  by  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus  ;  and  in 
the  Odyfley,  when  Ulyfles  meets  his  mother  in  the 
Ihades.  On  both  thefe  occaiions,  the  heroes  melted 
with  tendernefs,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  tlieii 
power  to  throw  theu*  arms  round  the  gholi;,  *'  that  wc 
**  might,"  fav  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy  the 
*'  delight  of  gnef." 

—  KpuEpoTo  Tirap-ra/uitrBu  yooio'J* 

But  in  truth  the  exprefiion  flands  in  need  of  no  de 
fence  from  ar^chority ;  lor  it  is  a  natural  and  juft  ex- 
preilipn  ;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  griitincatior 

f  Ojvir  II.  2!I.     Iliad  xxiii.  28. 
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which  a  virtuous  heart  often  feels  in  the  indulgent^e  of 
a  tender  melunclioly.  Offiau  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
itincflion  between  this  gratification,  and  the  deftruclive 
effedt  of  overpowering  grief.     *'  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 

\vhcn  peace  dwells  in  the  breafts  of  the  fad.  But  for- 

row  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and 
**  their  days  are  few."  To  "  give  the  joy  of  grief," 
generally  fignifics  to  raife  the  (train  of  fott  and  grave 
mulic  ;  and  finely  characterizes  the  tafte  of  OlRan  s  age 
and  country.  In  thofe  days,  when  the  fongs  of  bards 
were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  nuiic  was 
held  in  chief  honour  ;  gallant  actions,  and  virtuous  luf- 
ferings,  were  the  chofen  theme;  preferable  to  that  light 
iind  trifling  ftrain  of  poetry  and  mufic,  which  pro- 
motes light  and  trifling  manners,  and  fervcs  to  emalcu- 
late  the  mind.  "  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the 
great  Fingal,  in  the  midil  of  youth  and  vicSlory,  "  Strike 
■'  the  hai-p  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  fong. 
i'  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is  like  the  fliower  of 
'•'  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak;  and 
:'  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
**  bards !  To-morrow  we  lift  the  fail  |." 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  mofs;  ancient  ages :  and  when  well  chofen, 
not  general  and  unmeaning,  tliey  contribute  not  a  little 
to  render  tlie  ftylc  defcriptive  and  animiated.  Befides 
epithets  founded  on  bodily  diftinctions-  akin  to  many 
of  Homer's  we  find  in  Olfian  feveral  which  are  re- 
markably beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofcar  of 
the  future  fights,  Fingal  of  the  m.ild^ift  look,  Carril  of 
other  times,  the  mildly  bhdhing  Everallin  ;  Bragela, 
the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich :  a  Cuk\ee,  the  fon 
of  the  fecret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcriptive  po- 
etry, comparifons  or  fimilies  are  the  moft  jplenciid. 
Thefe  chiefly  forrr;  what  is  called  the  imagery  of  a 
poena:  x\ud  a;  tiiey  abound  fo  much  iu  the  works  or 
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Offian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  favourite  pafTa- 
ges  of  all  poets,  it  may  be  expelled  that  I  fhould  be 
fomewhat  particular  in  my  reniarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  fimile  always  fuppofes  two  obje<5\s  brought 
together,  between  which  there  is  fome  near  relation  or 
conne<5tion  in  the  fancy.  What  that  relation  ought 
to  be,  cannot  be  precifely  defined.  P'or  various,  ahnoit 
numberlefs,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  objecHis,  by 
a  fprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  adlual  fimili- 
tude,  or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparifon.  Sometimes  a 
refemblance  In  the  effed  produced  by  two  objeds,  is 
made  the  connedling  principle:  Sometimes,  a  refem- 
blance in  one  difLinguilhing  property  or  circumftance. 
Very  often  two  objects  are  brought  together  in  a  fimile, 
though  they  refemble  one  another,  ilri6\ly  fpeakine,  in 
nothing,  only  becaufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a  tram  of 
fimilar,  and  what  may  be  called  concordant  ideas  ;  fo 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  onc^  when  recalled,  fcrves 
to  quicken  and  heighten  the  impreflion  made  by  the  o- 
ther.  Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  from  our  poet,  the 
pleafure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  bark  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  dire6\  refemblance 
to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening;  farther  than  that  both 
agree  in  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Of- 
fian has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
comparifons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt 
"  thou  not  liften  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Oflian? 
*'  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times;  th.e  joy  of  iTiy  youth 
*'  returns.  Thus,  the  fun  appears  in  the  weft,  after 
"  the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm. 
"  The  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads.  The  blue 
<'  ftreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes 
*'  forth  on  his  fiafF;  and  his  gra.y  hair  glitters  in  the 
*'  beam."  Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objeds. 
It  raifes  a  ftrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  e- 
lation  of  heart,  by^difplaying  a  fcene,  whi':h  produces  in 
every  fpc6iator,  a  correfponciing  train  of  p!eafing  emo- 
tions; the  declining  fun  locking  forth  in  his  biighmefs 
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after  a  ftorm;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature;  and  the 
Hill  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumftance  of  the  aged 
hero,  with  his  Hail'  and  his  gray  locks  ;  a  circumftance 
both  extremely  pidlurcfque  in  itfelf,  and  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  main  ohjeift  of  the  comparlfon.  Sucli  a- 
nalogies  and  afibciations  of  ideas  as  thefe,  are  higiiiy 
plcaiing  to  the  fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  in- 
troducing many  a  fine  poetical  picflure.  Tiic-y  divcr- 
fify  the  fcencj  they  aggrandize  the  fubje(5l ;  they  keep 
tlie  imagination  awake  and  fprightly.  For  as  the  judg- 
ment is  principally  exercifed  in  dicing uifhing  objecls, 
and  remarking  the  difiercnces  among  thofe  which  fccni 
like;  fo  the  highelt  amufement  of  the  imagination  is  to 
trace  likenefles  and  agreements  among  thole  which  fcem 
different. 

The  principal  rules  which  refpecfl:  poetical  compari-  - 
fons,  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  occaiions, 
when  the  mind  is  difpofed  to  relifn  theni;  and  not  in 
the  niidit  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating  palTion,  wliich 
caimot  admit  this  play  of  fancy  ;  that  they  be  founded 
on  a  refemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to 
give  little  amufement  to  tlie  imagination  in  tracing  it, 
nor  too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  with 
difficulty;  that  they  ferve  either  to  illuitrate  the  princi- 
pal obicc5l,  and  to  render  tlie  conception  of  it  more  clear 
aiid  diftind;  or  at  leafl,  to  heighten  and  embelliih  it, 
by  a  fuitable  afTociation  of  images  f . 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf;  and 
the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he 
copies  after  nature,  hia  aliufions  will  of  courfe  be  taken 
from  thofe  objects  which  he  fees  around  hi:n,  and 
which  have  often  llruck  his  fancy.  For  this  realbn,  in 
order  to  judge  of  tlie  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we 
ouglit  to  be,  in  fome  meaf  u-e,  acquainted  v.-ith  the  na- 
tural hiftory  of  the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  po- 
em is  laid.  'J'he  introdudlion  of  foreign  images  betrays 
a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  writ- 
ers.    Hence  fo  many  lions,  and  tygers,  and  eagles  and 

t  5;e  Elements  of  Criticifro,  vol.  3.  ch.  19. 
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feiptnts  vliich,  we  meet  with  in  the  fimilies  of  modern 
poets;  as  if  thefe  animals  had  acquired  fome  right  to  a 
place  in  poetical  comparifons  for  ever,  becaufe  employ- 
ed by  ancient  authors.  They  employed  them  with 
propriety,  as  objecSls  generally  known  in  their  country; 
but  tliey  are  abiurdly  ufed  for  illuftration  by  us,  who 
know  them  only  at  fecond  hand,  or  by  defcription. 
To  mofl  readers  of  modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the 
purpol'e  to  defcribe  lions  or  tygers  by  fimilies  taken  from 
men,  than  to  compare  men  to  lions.  Offian  is  very 
correifl  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without  ex- 
ception, copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  faw 
before  his  eyes;  and  by  confequence  may  be  expe6led 
to  be  lively.  We  m.eet  with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  icene- 
ry;  but  with  the  inilils,  and  clouds,  and  'lorms,  of  a 
northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimilies  than  Oluan.  There 
are  in  this  collection  as  many,  at  Icaft,  as  in  the  whole 
iliad  and  Odyficy  of  Homer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  works  of  both  poets  are  too  much  crowd- 
ed with  them..  Similies  are  fparkling  ornaments;  and 
like  all  things  that  fparkie,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  wa 
by  their  luflre.  But  if  Oflian's  fimilies  be  too  frequent, 
they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fiiorter, 
than  Homer's;  they  interrupt  his  narration  leis;  he 
jull  glances  afide  to  fome  refcmbling  objecfi:,  and  inftant- 
iy  returns  to  his  former  tratSl.  Homer's  fimilies  in- 
clude a  widt-r  range  of  obje6cs.  Eut  in  return,  Offian's 
are,  without  exception,  taken  from  objed^ts  of  dignity, 
which  cannot  be  faid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  em- 
ploys. The  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  clouds  and 
meteors,  lightning  and  thunder,  feas  and  whales,  rivers, 
torrents,  winds,  !ce,  rain,  fnow,  dews,  mill,  fire  and 
Imoke,  trees  and  forefls,  heath  and  grafs  and  fiowcrs, 
rocks  and  mountains,  mufic  and  longs,  light  an^  dark- 
n^s.  fpirits  and  ghofts;  thefe  form  the  circle,  within 
which  Offian's  comparifons  generally  run.  Somie,  not 
many,  are  taken  from  birds  and  beafts;  as  eagles,  fea- 
fqwi,  the  horfe,  the  deer,  and  the  mountain  bee;  and  a 
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v<T7  few  from  iuch  operations  of  art  as  were  thi^n 
known.  Homer  has  diverfified  his  imager^'  by  many 
more  allufions  to  the  animal  world;  to  lions,  bulls, 
goats,  herds  of  cattle,  ferpents,  infers ;  and  to  the  va- 
rious occupations  of  rural  and  paftoral  life.  OrTian's 
defc6l  in  dils  article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  defert,  un- 
cultivated Itate  of  his  country-,  which  fuggelled  to  hin 
few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objccfls,  in  their 
rudefl  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country 
•were  probably  not  numerous;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  them  was  ilender,  as  they  were  little  fubjecled  to 
the  ufcs  of  man. 

The  great  objecTtion  made  to  Oflian's  imagery,  is  its 
uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tlie  fame 
comparifons.  In  a  work  fo  thick  fown  wiih  fimilles, 
one  could  not  but  expecft  to  find  images  of  the  fame 
kind  fometimes  fuggefied  to  the  poet  by  refemhling  ob- 
je6ts;  efpecially  to  a  poet  like  OlTian,  who  v/rote  from 
the  immediate  impulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and 
without  much  preparation  of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile 
as  Homer's  imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how  often  his  lions  and  bulls,  and  flocks, 
of  flieep  recur  with  little  or  no  variation;  nay,  fome- 
times in  the  very  fame  words  ?  The  objedion  made 
to  Offian  is,  however,  founded,  in  a  great  mealure,  up- 
on a  miftake.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  inattentive  read- 
ers, that  wherever  the  moon,  the  clou,d,  or  the  thunder, 
returns  in  a  iimile,  it  is  the  fame  fimiie,  and  the  fame 
moon,  or  cloud,  or  thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a  few  pages  before.  WJiereas  very  often  the  fimilies 
are  widely  different.  The  objedl,  whence  they  are 
taken  is  indeed  in  fubflance  the  fame ;  but  the  image 
is  new:  for  the  appearance  of  the  objecl  is  changed ; 
it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude;  and 
clothed  with  new  circumitances,  to  make  it  fuit  the 
different  illultration  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this, 
lies  Oilian's  great  art  ;  in  fo  happily  varying  the  form 
of  the  few  natural  appearances  with  which  he  was  ac- 
1  » 
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quainted,  as  to  make  them  correfpond  to  a  great  many 
difFerent  objecfts. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  moon,  which  is  very 
frequently  introduced  into  his  comparifons ;  as  in  north- 
ern climates,  where  the  nights  are  long,  the  moon  is  a 
greater  objed;  of  attention,  than  in  the  climate  of  Ho- 
3».er;  and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has  diverfi- 
ficd  its  appearance.  The  Ihield  of  a  warrior  is  hke 
*'  the  darkened  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  thro' 
*'  the  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghofi:,  wan  and  pale, 
is  like  *'  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon."  And  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  indifUndl,  is  like 
*'  the  new  moon  feen  through  the  gathered  mill,  when 
**  tiie  ll<y  pours  down  its  flaky  fnovv,  and  the  world  is 
*'  fdcnt  and  dark;"  or  in  a  different  form,  flill,  it  is  like 
*'  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from 
*'  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on 
*'  the  field."  A  very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the  moon 
in  the  delcription  of  Agandecca:  "  She  came  in  all  her 
*'  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft." 
Hope,  fucceeded  by  difappointment,  is  "  joy  rifing  on 
**  her  face,  and  forrow  returning  again,  like  a  thin 
*'  cloud  on  the  m.ocn."  But  when  Swaran,  after  his 
defeat,  is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generofity.  "  liis  face 
*'  briglitened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the 
*'  clouds  vanifh  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  iu 
*'  the  midfl  of  the  Iky."  Vijivela  Is  bright  as  the  moon 
**  v.'hen  it  trem.blcs  over  the  weftern  wave  ;"  but  the 
ibul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is,  "  dark  as  the  troubled  face 
*'  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretcls  the  ftorni."  And  by 
a  very  fanciful  and  uncommon  alluiion,  it  is  faid  of  Cor- 
mac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long 
*'  fhait  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly  fnining  beam  of  youth! 
*'  Death  Hands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half 
*'  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 

Another  inllance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  taken 
from  mifl,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance 
in  the  country  of  OfTian,  he  applies  to  a  variety  of 
purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great  many  formi. 
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Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardly  expecfl,  he  em- 
ploys it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject'. The  f'-iir  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mift  of  Cromla, 
**  \rhen  it  curls  on  the  rock,  and  fhines  to  the  beam  of 
"  the  weft." — "  The  long  comes  with  its  mnfic  to 
«  melt  and  plcafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  niift  tliat  ri- 
*'  ilng  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  iilent  vale.  The  green 
*'  flowers  aie  filled  with  dew.  The  fun  returns  m  ife 
*'  Itrength  and  the  mift  is  gonef."  But,  for  the  mofl 
part,  mift  i^  employed  as  a  fimilitude  of  Ibrae  diiagree- 
ahle  or  terrible  obje^R;.  "  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad, 
"  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mifl:,  when  his  face  is  wa- 
*'  rery  and  dim."  "  The  darkntfs  of  old  age  comes 
"  like  llie  mill  of  the  defert."  «  The  face  of^aghoft  is 
**  pale  as  the  mift  of  Cromla."  *'  The  gloom  of  battle 
"  is  rolled  along  as  mift  that  is  poured  on  the  valley, 
"  when  ilorms  invade  the  filejit  fun-fnine  of  heaven." 
Tame  fuddenly  departing,  i^  likened  to  "  mift  that  flies 
"  away  before  the  rupLling  v^-ind  of  the  vale."  A  ghoft, 
flowly  vanilliing,  to  "  m.ift  that  melts  by  degrees  on 
"  the  funny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  af- 
fafunation  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential  fog. 
«<  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  fays  Fingal,  "  his  foul  is 
"  great;  his  arm  is  ftrong;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 
*<  ivit  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round 
*'  the  marfhy  lake.  It  i^ever  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left 
"  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave; 
*'  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death  "  Tht5  is  a  fimi- 
le  highly  fmifhed.  But  there  is  another  which  is  ftill 
more  ftriking,  founded  alio  041  mift,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Teinora.  Two  faiflious  chiefs  are  contending ; 
Cathmor  the  king  interpofes,  rebukes  and  filences  them, 

+  There  is  a  remarkable  propriet\'  in  this  comparifon.     It  is  intenciec!  to  explain 

the  tiTeft  of  foft  ;ind  mournful  mutic.     Arniirt  appears  diflurbed  at  a  pcrformaiite 

of  this  kind.     Cannor  fays  to  hiin,  "  Why  burits  the  figh  of  Armin?  is  there  a 

"  caufe  to  mourn  f  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufic  to  melt  and  pleaTe  the  ear.     It 

"  is  like  foft  mift,  &:c."  Th.it  is,  fuch  mournful  fongs  have  a  happy  eE"ea  to  foftcn 

t  ie  heart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moillure  of  then-.i  ft  rcfrelhvs 

.  nuuriihes  the  flowars;  whilll  the  fad neU  they  occaTiuo  is  only  traiificiit,  uiid 

(lifpcllcil  by  the  fucurcding  occupations  and  amufeiitents  ofUfe :  "  Tuc  '-'un  iv» 

.   a;  iu  ttrcHt^th,  and  tbcmiu  is  gone." 
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The  poet  intends  to  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  Cadi- 
nior'.?  fuperiority;  and  rnoft  effe(fi:ually  accompllfhes 
^his  intenfion  by  the  foUowing  happy  image.  *'  They 
*<  funk  fronn  the  king  on  either  fide;'  like  two  columns 
"  of  morning  miil,  when  the  fun  rifes  between  them, 
"  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  ei- 
"  iher  fide;  ench  towards  its  reedy  pool."  Thefe  in- 
flances  may  fuffi.ciently  fhcw  with  what  rich.nefs  of  ima- 
gination Oflian's  compariions  abound,  and  at  the  fame 
d  me,  with  what  propriety  of  judgment  tiiey  are  em- 
ployed. If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  muftbe  admitted  to 
have  been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparifon  of 
their  fimilies  more  than  of  other  paflages,  it  will  per-  ' 
haps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  Homer  and 
Offian  have  condudled  fome  images  of  the  fam.e  kind. 
This  might  be  fhown  in  m.any  inftances.  For  as  the 
great  cbjecls  of  nature  aa'c  common  to  the  poets  of  all 
nations,  and  make  the  general  itoreh-.-ufe  of  all  image- 
ry, the  ground-work  of  their  comparifons  mull  of 
courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  fnall  feied  only  a 
few  of  the  moft  confiderable  from  both  poets.  Mr. 
Pope's  tranflation  of  Kc  mcr  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here. 
The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  betv,-e';n  profe>  and 
the  impofing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only 
by  viewing  Hrmcr  \u  the  fimplicity  of  a  profe  tianfia- 
tirn-  that  we  can  form  any  comparilbn  between  the  two 
bard?. 

The  fhtck  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noife  and 
the  tumn)!:  of  battle,  alford  one  of  the  mofi  graiid  and 
awful  fubjccTis  of  defcription;  on  which  all  epic  poet§ 
have  exerted  their  Ib-ength.  Let  us  firft  hear  iiomer. 
The  following  defcription  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we 
find  it  twice  n  p;  ?.ted  in  the  i>.me  wordsf  "  When  now 
«  ill-  confiicf- ■  g  hoits  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then 
<«  ^ -re  muti  .ry  opnofed  fhields  and  fwords,  and  the 
<c  fr-rgth  of  armed  men.  ThebolTybucklers  v/eredafii- 
<•  ei)  agamil  ench  other.     The  univerfal  tumult  role 
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**  There  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fhouts  and  the 
**  dying  groans  of  the  vitflors  and  the  vanquifhed.  The 
*<  earth  ifreamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  torrents 
<*  rufhing  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  val- 
"  ley,  their  violent  waters.  They  iflue  from  a  thoufand 
**  fprings,  and  mix  in  the  hollo^A  ed  channel.  The  dif- 
**  tant  fliepherd  hears  on  the  mountain,  their  roar 
"  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  fhout  of 
**  the  engaging  armies."  In  another  paflage,  the  poet, 
much  In  the  manner  of  OfTian,  heaps  fimile  on  fimile, 
to  exprefs  tlie  vaftnefs  of  the  idea,  with  whicli  liis  ima- 
gination feems  to  labour.  "  With  a  mighty  fiiout 
*'  the  hofts  engage.  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of 
*'  ocean,  when  driven  againft  the  fhore  by  the  whole 
*'  force  of  the  boiflerous  north;  not  fo  loud  in  the 
*'  v.'oods  of  the  mountain,  the  noife  of  the  flame,  when. 
*•'  rifing  in  its  fury  to  confume  the  foreft;  not  fo  loud 
"  the  wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of 
*'  thf  ftorm  rages;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks 
"  and  Trojans,  when  roaring  terrible,  they  rufhed  a- 
<♦  gainft  each  other  t|." 

To  thefe  df  fcripticns  and  flmilies,  we  may  oppofe  the 
foUuwin^'-  from  Oflir.n,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
between  them.  He  will  find  images  of  the  fame  kind 
employed ;  commonly  lefs  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth 
with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  characflerifes  our  poet. 
*<  As  autumn's  dark  florms  pour  from  two  echoing 
**  hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. 
"  As  two  dark  Itreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and 
*'  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain;  loud,  rough,  and  dark 
'<  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisiail.  Cliicf  mixed 
*'  his  llrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel 
*<  clanging,  founded  on  fleel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
<•  high  ;  blood  burfts  and  fm.okes  around.  As  the 
*'  troubled  ncife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
«'  high;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch 
<'  is  the  noife  of  battle.  As  roll  a  thoufani  waves  to 
<'  the  rock,  io  Swaran's  hoft  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock 
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<*  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death 
''  railes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found 
*'  of  fhields.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as 
*'  a  hundi'cd  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  <m  the  red  fon 
*'  of  the  furnace.  As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven;  as 
«'  the  fireams  of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fuccef- 
*'  five  over  heaven;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  affaults  the 
*'  fhore  of  the  defert;  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  thf* 
^'  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  eclioing  heath."  In  feveral 
of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  fim.ilarily  to  Ho- 
mer's; but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any  comparifon 
that  Homer  ufes  on  this  fubjedl.  "  The  groan  of  tli« 
*'  people  fpread  over  the  hills;  it  was  hke  the  thunder 
*'  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burfls  on  Cona;  and  athon- 
*'  fand  ghoils  flu-iek  at  once  on  the  hollow  winth"  Ne- 
ver v.as  an  image  of  more  awful  fublimity  employed 
to  l+cighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  array  ap- 
proaching, to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  «  As  wlien 
*'  a  fhepiitrrd,"  fa3^s  Homer,  "  behokls  from  the  rock 
**  JV  cloud  borne  along  the  iea  by  the  wellern  wind  ; 
**  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  failing  over  the 
*'  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  florm.  He  fhrinks 
<'  at  the  fight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave:  Such, 
*'  under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened 
*'  phalanx  to  the  warp. — "  They  came,"  fays  Of- 
fian,  "  over  the  defert  like  llormy  clouds,  when  the 
*'  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath;  their  edges  are  ting- 
*'  ed  with  lightning;  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee 
*'  the  fl-orm."  The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with 
lightning,  is  a  fubiime  idea;  but  the  fnephcrd  and  his 
flock,  render  Homer's  fimile  more  picSlurelque.     This 

is  frequently  the  difference  between  the  two  poets.     Of- 

fian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image,  llrong  and  full. 
Homer  adds  circumllances  and  appendages,  which  a- 

mufe  the  fancy  by  enlivening  the  icenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army, 

to  «*  clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the 
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«  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the  ftrength  ot'the  north  wind 
**  fleepsf."  Oflian,  with  full  as  much  propriety,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  a  difordered  army,  to  *'  the 
*'  mountain  clnuil,  when  the  blall  hath  entered  its 
*'  womb ;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide." 
Offian's  clouds  affume  a  great  many  forms;  and,  as  we 
might  expetft  from  his  climate,  arc  a  fertile  fource  of 
imagery  to  liim.  *'  Tlie  warriors  followed  their  chiefs 
♦*  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red 
*'  meteors  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating  without 
coniing  to  adion,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  having 
"  long  threatened  rain,  retire  flowly  behind  the  hills." 
The  picture  of  Oithona,  after  fhe  had  determined  to 
die,  is  lively  and  delicate  "  Her  foul  was  refolved, 
*'  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly  looking  eye. 
«*  A  troubled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
*<  of  the  lightning  on  a  itormy  cloud."  The  image 
alfo  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  filence,  the 
adafTination  of  Ofcar,  until  the  moment  came  wlieu 
his  defigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extreinely  noble 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard  their 
*'  words  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  fhower;  it  ftand* 
*'  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burlts  its  fide.  The 
<'  vr.Iley  gleams  -with  red  light;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm 
"  rejoice.  So  flood  the  filent  king  of  Temora;  at 
*<  length  his  words  were  heard." 

Homer's  comparlfon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is 
very  fublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rufhing  along  the 
**  plain,  fliining  in  his  armour,  like  the  flar  of  autumn; 
*'  bright  are  its  beams,  diltinguiihed  amidft  the  multi- 
tude of  liars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes  in 
its  fplendbr;  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal;  betokening 
**  to  miferable  men,  the  dellroying  heatj! ."  The  firft  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal,  is  in  like  manner,  compared  by  OfTian, 
to  a  flar  or  meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in  his  fiiip,  Itretched 
"  his  bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam 
«<  of  his  Heel;  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
**  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller 
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*'  is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven/' 
The.  hero's  appearance  in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent ; 
in  Oinan  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  ilorm,  is  a  fi- 
militude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcribing  the  fall 
of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  employs  it  often.  But 
the  moll  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his  comparifons  founded 
on  this  obje(51:,  indeed  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  in  the 
whole  Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  **  As 
''  the  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared 
with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings  -of  w^- 
'  ter  bubble  around  it ;  it  is  fair  and  flourifhing  ;  it  is 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded 
with  white  blofioms ;  when  the  fudden  blaft  of  a 
whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
ftretches  it  on  the  duflf."  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is, 
we  may  oppofe  the  following  fimile  of  Ofiian's,  relat- 
'ng  to  the  death  of  the  three  fons  of  Ufnoth.  *'  They 
'  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  Hood  alone  on  the 
'  hill.  The  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  won* 
'  dered  how  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blaft  of  the  de- 
*  fert  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low. 
'  Next  day  he  returned ;  but  they  were  witliered,  and 
'  the  heath  was  bare."  Malvina's  allufion  to  the  lame 
obje6l,  in  her  lamentation  over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely 
ender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  alfo.  "  1 
'  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar !  with  all 
'  my  branches  round  me.  But  thy  death  cam^e  like  a 
'  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low 

<  The  fpring  returned  with  its  fliowers  ,  but  no  leaJ 

<  of  mine  arofe."  Several  ef  Ofiian's  fimilies  taken 
from  trees,  are  rem.arkably  beautiful,  and  diverfifiec! 
wiih  well  cholen  circumftances ;  fuch  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ryno  and  Orla:  "  They  have  fallen  like  tht 
*'  oak  of  the  defert;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream,  anc 
<'  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains:"  Or  tha: 
which  Oflian  applies  to  himfelf ;  "  I  like  an  ancien 
^'  oak  in  Morvtn, moulder  alone  in  my  place;  the  blaf 
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«  hath  lopped  my  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at 
**  ihe  wuids  of"  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  to 
gods,  Ofiiau  makes  the  fame  ule  of  compariions  taken 
from  fpirits  and  gliofts.    Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like 

t':<*  ftrill  fpirit  of  a  ftorm  that  fits  dim  on  the  clouds 

or  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death  cf  the  mariner." 
His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  "  like  ilcrm.s  a- 
'   round  the  ghoft  of  night,  -when  he  calls  them  from 

the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on 
*'  the  laud  of  the  flranger."  <*  They  fell  before  my 
*'  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defert,  when  an  angry  gholt 
*'  ruilies  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in 
*'  his  hand."  In  fuch  images  Offian  appears  in  his 
ftrength;  for  very  feldom  have  fupernatural  beings 
been  pai-^ited  with  fo  much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force 
of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Komer,  great  as 
lie  is,  niufl  yield  to  him  in  fimilies  formed  upon  thefe. 
'i'ake,  for  inllance  the  following,  which  is  the  moft  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  iliad.  *'  Merioncs  foUow- 
*'  td  Idomencus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  dellroyer  of 
*'  men,  when  he  rufhes  to  war.  Terror,  his  beloved 
*'  Ion,  ftrong  and  fierce  attends  him;  who  fills  with 
*'  dihnay,  the  moft  valiant  hero.  They  come  from 
**  Tlirace,  armed  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  Phlegyans; 
*'  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  cf  either;  but  difpofe 
*'  of  fuccefs  at  tlieir  wilU"  The  idea  here,  is  un- 
doubtedly noble:  but  obferve  v.'hat  a  figlire  Ofiian  fets 
before  the  kflonilhed  imagination,  and  with  vx'bat  fu- 
Mimely  terrible  circumlfances  he  has  lieightened  it, 
*'  He  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  dread- 
"  ful  fpirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of 
*'  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes. 
*'  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lodilln's  feas.  liis  migh- 
<'  ty  hand  is  on  his  fv/ord.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming 
*'  lucks.  So  terrible  was  CuchuUin  in  the  day  of  his 
1  *'  fame." 

Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  fab- 
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jeds,  to  the  appearances  and  motions  of  armies,  the  en- 
gagement and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  various  incidents 
of  war.  In  Oflian  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  otlier 
fubjecfls  illuftrated  by  fimilies  ;  particularly,  thcfongs  of 
bards,  the  beauty  of  women,  tJie  different  circumftances 
of  old  age,  forrow,  and  private  dilVrefs;  which  give  oc- 
cafion  to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  inltance, 
can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  following 
fimile  of  Oithona's,  in  Jier  lamentation  over  the  difho- 
nour  fhc  had  fuffered?  "  Chief  of  Strumon,"  replied 
the  fighing  maid,  *'  why  didft  thou  come  over  the 
*'  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daugliter  ? 
«  Why  did  not  I  pafs  av/ay  in  fecrct,  like  the  ftOM'er  of 
*'  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfcen,  and  llrews 
*'  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft?"  The  nuific  of  bards, 
a  favourite  objeft  with  Offian,  is  illuftrated  by  a  variety 
of  the  mofl  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found 
in  nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  fliower  of  fprijig  ; 
to  the  dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes;  to  the 
face  of  the  blue  and  ftill  lake.  Tm'O  fimiiits  on  this 
fubjecft,  I  fhall  quote,  becaufe  they  M'ould  do  honour  to 
any  of  the  moft  celebrated  clafFics.  The  one  is;  "  Sit 
*'  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy 
*'  ^'oice ;  it  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that 
*'  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from 
*'  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits 
*'  of  the  hill."  The  other  contains  a  Ihort,  but  exqui- 
iitely  tender  im.age,  accompanied  with  tiie  fineft  poeti- 
cal painting.  '•  The  mufic  of  Carril  was  like  the  me- 
*'  moryof  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful  to 
•'  the  foul.  I'he  gholts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from  , 
<'  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along  the  wood  ;  ■ 
"  and  the  fdent  valleys  of  night  rejoice."  What  a  fi- 
gure would  fuch  iniagery  and  fijchfcenery  have  made, 
had  they  been  pre  Tented  to  us  adorned  with  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  the  Virgilian  numbers ! 

T  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Ofhan  with  Ho- 
mer, rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  rcafon.  There 
is  a  much  nearer  corrcipondcnce  between  tlie  tiiiics  aivi 
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manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both  wrote  in  aa 
early  period  of  fociety;  both  are  originals;  both  are 
difllnguifhed  by  fimplicity,  fiibllmity,  and  fire.  The 
corred  elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer, the  Roman  ftatelinefs  which  he  every  where  main- 
tains, admit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldnefs,  and 
cntliufiaftic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article , 
indeed,  there  is  a  relemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender 
than  Homer;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Offiaii : 
with  this  difference,  that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are. 
more  gentle  and  polilhed,  thofe  of  the  other  more  ftrong; 
the  tendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens,  that  of  OiTian  duTolves 
and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  refemblnnce  may  be  fometimes  obferved  between 
Oifian's  comparifons,  and  thofe  employed  by  thefacred 
writers.  They  abound  much  in  this  figure,  and  they 
life  it  with  the  utmoif  propriety!.  The  imagery  of 
Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  and  clim.ate  altogether  dilferenr. 
from  thofe  of  OiTian;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fmii- 
ing  face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural 
life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine  prefs,  and  the 
threfhing  floor,  are  often  prefented  to  us,  the.  cedar  and 
the  palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  cf 
the  turtle,  and  the  beds  of  lilies.  The  fnnilies  are,  like 
OlTian's,  generally  fhort,  touching  on  one  point  of  re- 
fembhnce,  rather  than  fpread  out  into  little  epifodes. 
In  the  following  example  maybe  perceived  Vvhat  inex- 
prefiible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  "  Tiie  nations  fhali  ruth  like  the 
*'  rufhings  of  many  v.aters;  but  God  fhall  rebuke 
*'  them,  and  they  fhal!  fly  far  off,  and  fiiail  be  chafed 
**  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and 
*'  like  the  down  of  the  thiilie  before  the  whirl v\-ind  !1." 

Befiffes  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry  of  Olfian  is     , 
embeliilhed  with  many  beautiful  metapliors;   Sacn  rs 
that  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deiigala;  "  She  v^vs 
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*•■  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  wSs 
*'  the  houfe  of  pride."  This  mode  of  expreffion, 
which  fupprefles  the  mark  of  comparifon,ar!dfubflitutcs 
a  figured  deicripticn  in  room  of  the  objedt  defcribed, 
is  a  great  enUvener  of  llyle.  It  denotes  that  gloM"-  and 
rapidity  of  fancy,  M'hich  Vv'ithout  paufing  to  form  a  re- 
gular fimilie,  paints  the  objeft  at  one  llroke.  *'  Tho:; 
*'  art  to  mc  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifing  in  a  land  un- 
*'  known." — "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring ; 
"  in  war,  the  mountain  florm."  "  Pleafant  be  thy 
*<  reft,  O  lovely  beam,  foon  hafl  thou  fet  on  our  hills  ! 
*'  The  fleps  of  thy  departure  were  flately,  like  the 
*'  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft 
left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  !  Soon 
*'  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina  !  but  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam 
*'  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where 
<'  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the 
*<  thunder."  This  is  correcfl  and  finely  fupporled. 
But  in  the  following  inftance,  the  metaphor,  though 
very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfetft  be- 
fore it  clofes,  by  bting  improperly  mixed  with  the  lite- 
ral fenfe.  "  Trathal  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  liis 
*' people  ;  but  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fingal  fiood  unmov- 
*«  ed  ;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  liis  fide.  Nor 
«  did  they  roll  in  fafety ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  pur- 
*'  fued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expecft  to 
find  often  employed  by  Oftian ;  as  the  undilciplined 
imagination  of  early  ages  generally  prompts  exagge- 
ration, and  carries  its  objetfls  to  excefs;  whereas  longer 
experience,  and  farther  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life, 
chaflcn  men's  ideas  and  expreffions.  Yet  Offian's  hy- 
perboles apjjear  not  to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  ib  harfh 
as  might  at  firft  have  been  looked  for ;  an  advantage 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate  in  which, 
as  \Vas  befv)re  fhewn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the  ancient 
Celtre,  than  among  moft  otlier  barbarous  nations.  One 
of  the  moft  exaggerated  defcriptions  in  the  whole  work, 
is  what  iijcets  us  at  the  beginning  gf  Fingal,  where  th? 
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fcout  makes  his  report  to  Cuchullin  of  tlie  landing  of 
the  foe.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure  tint 
it  merits  praife,  as  being  on  that  occalion  natural  and 
proper.  The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  pafTion  dii'pofcs  men  to 
liyperbolife  n\ore  than  terror.  It  both  annihilates  them- 
felves  in  their  own  apprehcnfion,  and  magnifies  every 
obje6l  which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a  troub- 
led imagination.  Hence  all  thofe  indiflincTl  images  of 
formidable  greatncfs,  the  natural  marks  of  a  diflurbed 
and  confufed  mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  defcrlp- 
tion  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the 
conference  which  they  held  together;  not  unlike  the 
report  which  the  affrighted  Jewifh  fpies  made  to  their 
leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  «'  The  land  through 
*'  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eat- 
*'  eth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  people 
*'  that  we  faw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  ftatnre;  and 
<*  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come 
"  of  the  giants:  and  we  were  in  our  own  fight  as  grafs- 
"  hoppersj  and  fo  were  we  in  their  fight  f." 

With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  formerly  obferved 
that  Ofilan  was  fparing,  and  I  accounted  for  his  being 
fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has  none;  and  their  ab- 
fence  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the  intermixture  of 
tliofe  fnadowy  beings,  which  have  not  the  fupport  even 
of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human  ac- 
tors, feidom  produces  a  good  eife6l.  The  fidtion  be- 
comes too  vifible  and  phantaftic ;  and  overthrows  that 
impreffion  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of  hu- 
man actions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the  mind.  In 
tlie  ferious  and  pathetic  fcenes  of  Olnan  efpecially,  al- 
legorical charaders  would  have  been  as  much  out  of 
place  as  in  tragedy ;  fcrving  only  unfeafonably  to  a- 
mufe  the  fancy,  whilft  they  {topped  the  current,  and 
weakened  the  force  of  paffion. 

With  apoftrophes,  or  addreffes  to  perfons  abfent  or 
dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  language  of 

t  Numbers  xiii.  32,  33.  | 
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palTion,  oui*  poet  abounds;  and  they  are  among  his 
lugliell  beauties.  Witnefs  the  apoftrophe,  in  the  firft 
book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Iniftore,  whofe  lover  had 
fallen  in  battle;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cu- 
chullin  to  Bragela  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book. 
He  commands  the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  praife;  and 
the  mention  of  Bragela's  name,  immediately  fuggeft- 
ing  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas;  "  Doft  thou  raife 
*'  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  *'  to  find 
*'  the  fails  of  Cuchullin?  The  Tea  is  rolling  far  diftant, 
*'  audits  white  foam  ihall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails." 
And  now  his  imagination  being  wrought  up  to  con- 
ceive her  as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this  fituation, 
he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  fhe  may  receive  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  night;  and  with  an  enthufiafm, 
happy  and  affecting,  though  beyond  the  cautious  ftrain 
of  modern  poetry,  *'  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire, 
*'  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  / 
*'  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafls,  and  think 
<'  of  the  times  that  are  paft;  for  I  will  not  return  till 
*'  the  fiorm  of  war  has  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of 
*'  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind  ;  for 
<'  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bofomed 
*<  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  native 
fpirit  of  pafiion  and  tenderners. 

The  addrefles  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  e- 
vening  ftar,  muft  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
tafte,  as  among  the  m.ofl  fplcndid  ornaments  of  this  col- 
lection. The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great,  and  too 
obvious  to  need  any  particular  comm.ent.  In  one  paf- 
fage  only  of  the  addrefs  to  tlie  moon,  there  appears 
fome  obfcurity.  *'  Whither  dofl  thou  retire  from  thy 
<'  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows? 
<'  Hafl  thou  thy  hall  like  OlTian?'  Dwelleft  thou  in  the 
*'  fhadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifiers  fallen  from  heaven? 
*<  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ? 
*'  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light!  and  thou  doft  often 
"  retire  to  mou'-n."  We  may  be  at  a  Icfs  to  com- 
prehend,  at  nrft    view,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpecula- 
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tions  of  Oflian,  concerning  the  moon  ;  but  when  all 
the  circumftances  are  attended  to,  they  will  appear  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind. 
A  mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  ftrong  pafiion, 
tln<5tures  with  its  own  difpofition,  every  objccft  which 
it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding  for 
the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the  diiferent 
phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and  darknefs,  pre- 
lents  Lo  his  melancholy  imagination,  the  image  of  for- 
row  J  and  prefently  the  idea  arifes,  and  is  indulged, 
that,  like  himfelf,  fhe  retires  to  mourn  over  the  lofs  of 
other  moons,  or  of  flars,  whom  he  calls  her  fillers,  and. 
fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now 
fallen  from  lieaven.  Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
mourning,  and  mourning  fuggefted  nothing  fo  natu- 
rally to  OlTian,  as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An 
inltance  precifely  fimilar  of  this  i^ifluence  of  paflion,  may 
be  I'een  in  a  pafTage  which  has  always  been  admired  of 
Shakeipear's  King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point 
of  diftratftior, through  the  Inhumanity  of  his  daughters, 
fees  Edgar  appear  dii'guifed  like  a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Dldft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters?  And  art 
thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  notliing?  Didft  thou  give  them  all? 
Kent,  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  fubdued 
nature 
To  fuch  a  lowncfs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Acl  J.  Scene  5„ 

The  apoflrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of  Dar- 
thula.  Is  in  the  hlgheit  fplrit  of  poetry.  "  Bat  the 
**  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula,  and  deny  the 
"  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  no:  thy  monn- 
*'  tains,  Nathos,  nor  Is  that  the  rear  of  thy  climbing 
*'  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers 
*•  of  the  foe  lift  their  head.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
*'  fouthern  winds  ;  when  the  fens  of  my  love  were  ce- 
"  ceived  ?   But  ye  have  been  fportin^  ^n  plaius,  and 
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«  puifuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  rufl- 
*'  Hnglu  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etlia  role! 
*'  till  tiiey  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  law  their  coming 
«  chief."  This  pafiage  is  remarkable  for  the  refem- 
blanceitbearsto  anexpolhilationwith  the  wood  nymphs, 
on  their  abfence  at  a  critical  time;  which  as  a  favourite 
poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and 
Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from  both. 


Where  w 
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hen  theremorfeUfs 

deep 

Clos'd  o'c 

i  of  your 

lov'd  Lycidas? 

For  iieith 

sr  weie  y 

»  playing 

on  the  lleep 

Where  yo 

uroldb?. 

dj,  the  famous  druids,  lie; 

"Sot  on  ih 

c  (h^rvi 

t. ;;  of  M 

ma,  high. 

Nor  yet  v» 

here  De\ 
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her  wizard  ftream  \ 

Having  now  ti-eated  fully  of  Oflian's  talents  with 
refped  to  defcription  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to 
make  fome  obfcrvations  on  his  ientiments.  No  fen- 
timents  can  be  beautiful  -without  being  proper;  that 
is,  fuited  to  the  charadler  and  fituation  of  thole  who 
utter  them.  Jn  this  refpccSl,  Offian  is  as  correft  as 
mofl  writers.  His  characters,  as  above  obferved,  are 
in  general  well  fupporled;  which  could  not  have  been 
tlie  cafe,  had  the  fentiments  been  unnatural  cr  out  of 
fbce.  A  variety  of  perfonages  of  difTercnt  ages,  fexes, 
and  conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poems;  and 
they  fpcak  and  act  with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  which  it  is  furprizing  to  find  in  fo  rude  an 
age.  Let  the  poem  of  Dar-thula,  throughout,  be  taken 
as  an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural  and 
prt>per.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poeti- 
cal merit,  they  mull:  alfo  be  fublime  and  pathetic. 

The  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentiment  alone.  It 
belongs  to  defcription   alio ;  and  whether  in   delcrip- 

j  Milton 'f  LyfidoS.  See  TheoLril.  Idvll.  I. 

^ a.  TTOK  dfi  jjffO    cxa  Ax^pnc  itukctq  :    7Ty  ttokh,^- 

And  VirR.  Eflog   lO. 

«^);';  t  nemoiTj  aut  i^ii  vos  faltusljabugiC;  yuclUe,  ifc.c-. 
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tion  or  in  fentiment,  Imports  fuch  ideas  prefentcd  to  the 
mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  dcgi-ee  of  elevation, 
and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  aftonif]:iment.  This  is 
the  higheft  efie<5l  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry:  And 
to  produce  this  efTcd,  requires  a  genuis  glowing  with 
the  flrongeft  and  warmeft  conception  of  fome  objedl 
awful,  great,  or  magnificent.  That  this  charai5ler  of 
genius  belongs  to  Ofiian,  may,  I  think,  fuificicntly  ap- 
pear from  many  of  the  pafiages  I  have  already  liad  oc- 
calion  to  quote.  To  produce  more  inftances,  were 
Aiperfiuous.  If  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the 
fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Canic-thura;  if  the  encounters  of 
tlie  armies  of  Fingal ;  if  the  addrefs  to  the  fun,  in  Car- 
thon  ;  if  the  fimilies  founded  upon  gholls  and  fpirits 
of  the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not  admitted  :is 
examples,  and  illuftrious  ones  too,  of  the  true  poetical 
fiibhme,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  ignorant  of  this  quali- 
ty in  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Oflian's  compofi- 
lion,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime,  more  perhaps  than 
to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty.  Accuracy  and  corredl- 
nefs;  artfully  conne<5led  narration;  exadl  metliod  and 
proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polifhed  times. 
The  gay  and  the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  "advan- 
tage in  the  midft  of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable 
themes.  But  amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidit 
rocks  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells 
the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of 
genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is 
negligent  of  all  the  lelTer  graces,  and  perfectly  coniift- 
ent  with  a  certain  noble  diforder.  It  aflbciates  natu- 
rally with  that  grave  and  iblemn  fpirit,  which  diilin- 
guiflies  our  author.  For  the  fublime,  is  an  awful  and 
ferlous  emotion;  and  is  heightened  by  all  the  images 
of  trouble,  and  terror,  and  darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nofte,  corufc^ 

Kuliniua  moliturdcxtia;  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  ircmit ;  fugcrc  lerae  ;  et  mortalia  corda 

Pergentcs,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ille,  flagranti 

Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopcn,  aut  altii  Cwauaia  tclo 

Dcjigit...,  VIRG.GEORC  .1. 
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Simplicity  and  concifenels,  are  never  failing  charac- 
teriftics  of  the  flyle  of  a  fublime  writer.  He  refts  on 
the  majefty  of  his  fentiments,  not  on  the  pomp  of  his 
expreiTions.  The  main  fecret  of  being  fublime,  is  to 
fay  great  things  in  few,  and  in  plain  words  :  For  every 
fuperfluous  decoration  degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The 
mind  rifes  and  fwells  when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fen- 
timent  is  prefented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no 
fuoner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fenti- 
nient  or  defcription,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
with  glittering  ornaments,  than  tlie  mind  begins  to  fail 
from  its  high  elevation  ;  the  tranfport  is  over ;  the 
beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fublime  is  gone.  Hence 
the  concife  and  fmiple  Ityle  of  Ollian,  gives  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  fubhme  conceptions;  and  aflifts  them 
in  feizing  the  imagination  with  full  power  f. 

Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  ientiment,  coincides  in  a 
great  meafure  with  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  gene- 
lofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difcovers  human  nature 
in  its  greateft  elevation  ;  whatever  befpeaks  a  high  ef- 
fort of  foul ;  or  fhews  a  mind  fuperlor  to  pleafures,  to 
dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  or  fentimental  fublime.  For  this,  Offian  is  emi- 
nently dillinguilhedj  No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone 
of  virtuous  and  noble  fentiment,  throughout  all  his 
works.  Particularly  in  all  the  fentiments  of  Fingal, 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  proper  to  fwell  the 

t  The  noted  frying  of  JuUius  CJefar,  to  the  pilot  in  a  ftorm  -,  "  (Juid  tinws' 
"  Csefavcin  vehis;"  is  maguanimous  and  lublime.  Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
fimpie  concifenefs,  icfulved  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Obferve  how, 
e\ery  time  he  twilts  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the  fublimCj  till,  at  laft,  it 
ends  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minas, inciuit,  Pelagi, '. enioque  furenti 

Trade  finum.     llaliani,  fi  coe'o  au'ftore,  recufas. 

Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caufH  h«c  ell  jufta  timoris 

Veaoreni  non  nt  T»  tuum ;       ;;;  >  numina  nunquam 

Deilituunt;  t'c  quo  male  f-n    i.  rtjna  laeretur. 

Cum  port  vofa  isnit;  medii^  p?rmipe  procellas 

Tutelafijcureinea.     Cocli  iltc   .    uque, 

Non  puppis  noftrte.  labor  eft.     H-^uc  Csefarepreflam 

A  fijftu  defcndit  onus. 

...Qiiid  tanta  (Irageparatur, 

Ignorais;  Qiixrit  pel?gi  cslique  tunijltu 

Ouid  prsftet  fortuna  nuiu.— — 

PHARSAL.  V.  S7«. 
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mind  with  the  higheft  ideas  of  human  perfcdlion. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob- 
je<5ls  which  he  purfues,  are  always  truly  great ;  to  bend 
the  proud  J-  to  protect  the  injured;  to  defend  his  friends  ; 
to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generofity  more  than  by 
Force.  A  portion  of  the  fame  fpirit  adliuates  all  the  o- 
ther  heroes.  Valour  reigns ;  but  it  is  a  generous  va- 
lour, void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  ha- 
sed.  We  behold  no  debafing  paflions  among  Fingal's 
warriors  ;  no  fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  Infult ;  but  a  per- 
aetual  contention  for  fame ;  a  defire  of  being  diflln- 
julflied  and  remembered  for  gallant  aclions  ;  a  love  of 
ulHce  ;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
heir  country.  Such  is  the  ftrain  of  fentlment  In  the 
vorks  of  Ofuan. 

But  the  fublimity  of  mora^.  fentiments,  if  they  want- 
d  the  Ibftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  hazard  of 
iving  a  hard  and  ftiiT  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enoiigh 
o  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  f-  .'ling  in  compariibn 
if  that  deep  Interell  which  the  heart  takes  in  tender 
.nd  pathetic  fcenes ;  where,  by  a  myfterious  attach- 
nent  to  the  objeds  of  compaflion,  we  are  pleafed  and 
Lclighted  even  whilft  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this 
:ind,  Oflian  abounds  ;  and  his  high  merit  in  thele,  Is 
Qconteftabie.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears 
00  often  from  our  eyes  ;  but  that  he  has  the  power  of 
ommanding  them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  the  leall 
snfibility,  will  cuellion.  T!f8  general  characSter  of  his 
roetry,  is  the  liercic,  mixed  with  the  elegiac  flrain  ; 
dmiration  tempered  v.-ith  pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving, 
s  he  exprefies,  It  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that  on 
"  moving  fubjecls,  he  delights  to  exert  his  genius  j  and 
ccordlngly,  never  were  there  finer  pathetic  fituatlons, 
iian  what  his  works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  manag- 
ig  them  lies  in  giving  veiit  to  the  fimple  and  natural 
mc:ions  of  the  heart.  -  We  meet  with  no  exaggerated 
eclamation  ;  no  fubtlle  refinements  on  forrow ;  no 
ihftitution  of  defcription  in  place  of  paffion.  OfTian 
;lt  fcrongly  hirafclf ;  and  the  heart  when  uttering  its 
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native  language  nev.er  fails,  by  powerful  fympathy,  te 
affedl  the  heart.  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be 
produced.  We  need  only  open  the  book  to  find  them 
every  where.  What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  mov- 
ing, than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfor- 
tune ?  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of 
what  fhe  had  fuffered,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their' 
meeting  is  tender  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  propofes 
to  engage  her  foe,  in  fmgle  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  fhe  is  to  do,  if  he  himfclf  fhall  fall.  "  And 
*'  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?"  fhe  repHed  with  a 
burfting  figh.  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  fon 
**  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my 
*<  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to 
*'  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  llorm.  The  blaft, 
*'  which  iliall  lay  thee  low,  fhall  fpread  the  branches  of 
*'  Oithona  on  earth.  We  fhall  wither  together,  fon  of 
*'  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to 
*'  me;  and  the  gray  ftone  of  the  dead;  for  never  more 
*'  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon ! 
*'  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  camelt  thou  over  the  waves 
**  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  not  I  pafs 
**  away  in  fecret  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts 
*<  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  flrews  its  withered  leaves  on 
«'  the  blaft?  Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul!  to  hear 
**  my  departing  figh  ?  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in 
*'  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame !  Then  had  my  years 
*'  come  on  with  joy;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my 
*'  fleps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  fa- 
«  ther  fhall  blufh  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman;  in  CuchuUin's  ex- 
preflions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  fenti- 
meats  of  a  hero,  generous  but  defponding.  The  fituation 
is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchullin,  roufed  from  his  cave,  by 
the  noife  of  battle,  fees  Fingal  vi<florious  in  the  field.  H( 
is  defcribed  as  kindling  at  the  fight.  "  His  hand  is  or 
*'  the  fword  of  his  fathers  ;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  th< 
«  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle ;  am 
'*  thrice  did  Coimal  Hop  him;"  fuggefting,  that  Fin 
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gal  was  routing  the  foe  ;  and  that  he  ought  not,  by  the 
ihow  of  fupertiuous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part 
of  the  honour  of  a  vi^lory,  which  was  owing  to  him  a- 
lone.  Cuchullin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment;  but 
we  fee  it  flinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of 
his  own  difgrace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the 
chief,  *'  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loch- 
*'  lin  falls  away  like  a  llream  after  rain,  and  the  nolle 
*'  of  the  battle  is  over,  then,  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his 
**  ear,  to  pralfe  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the 
*'  fwordof  Caithbat ;  for  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more 
"  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye  ghofls  of 
*'  the  lonely  Cromla !  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
*'  more  !  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk 
*'  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more 
**'fhall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land. 
<'  I  am  like  a  beam  that  haslhone:  Like  a  mift  that 
*'  has  fled  away  ;  when  the  blafl  of  the  morning  came, 
*'  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal ! 
"  talk  of  arms  no  more :  Departed  is  my  fame.  My 
**  fighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's  wind ;  till  my  footfleps 
<*  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou,  vvhite-bofomed  Brage- 
*'  la  !  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;  for  vanquifii- 
*'  ed,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of 
<'  Dunfcaich  !' ' 


Befides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes,  Oflian  fre- 
queritly  pierces  the  heart  by  a  fingle  unexpeded  ftroke. 
When  Ofcar  fell  In  battle,  "  No  father  mourned  his  fon 
*'  flain  in  youth;  no  brother,  his  brother  of  love;  they  fell 
*<  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low." 
In  the  admirable  interview  of  HecSlor  with  Andro- 
mache, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  clrcumftance  of  the  child 
in  hlo  nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding 
'much  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following 
paiTage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  we  find  a  cir- 
cumitance  that  mufl  fhrike  the  imagination  with  ftill 
greater  force.  "  And  is  the  fon  of  Senio  fallen..'"  faid 
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Carri!  with  a  figh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and  i 
*'  foiTow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
<'  in  her  youth  ;  the  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He 
,  '*  fiiall  come  to  Bragela,  and  afk  her  why  flie  weeps. 
*'  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's 
*'  fword.  Whofe  fword  is  that  ?  he  will  fay ;  and  the 
«  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad."  Soon  after  Fingal  had 
fhewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of 
his  fons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calling,  after  his  accuf- 
tomed  manner,  his  fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call,"  fays 
he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My  fon 
*'  refls  on  the  bed  of  death."  This  unexpe(5led  flart 
of  anguifli,  is  worthy  of  the  higheil  tragic  poet, 

If  flie  come  in,  nie'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife-  • 

My  wife  !—  my  wife  —What  wife  > — I  have  no  wife—. 

Oh  infuppurtabic !  Oh  heavy  hour ! 

OTHELLO,  Aa  5-  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  fi- 
inilar ;  but  the  circumftances  are  varied  with  judgment. 
Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had 
fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion  and  horror  of  one 
tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  he- 
ro, corre(5ls  himfelf,  and  furprefles  his  rifuig  grief. 

The  contrail  which  Offian  frequently  makes  between 
his  prefent  and  his  former  Hate,  diifufes  over  his  whole 
poetry,  a  fclemn  pathetic  air,  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
imprefuon  on  every  heart.  The  conclufion  of  the  Songs 
of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this  purpoie. 
Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave 
upon  the  mind  a  flronger,  and  more  affedlng  idea  cf 
the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of 
*'  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong ;  when  the  king 
*'  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other  times. 
*'  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard 
*'  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Conaf ; 
**  the  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now 
*'  on  my  tongue,  and  my  foul  has  failed.    I  hear,  fomc- 

t  Oflian  himfelf  is  pocti  a"Iy  called  the  Vol's.  Of  Cona, 
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"  times,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant 
**  fong.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind;  I  heai- the 
**  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along  ;  why 
<*  does  Offian  fing?  Soon  fhall  he  lie  in  the  narrow 
**  houfe,  and  no  bard  fliall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on, 
<*  ye  dark-brown  years !  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your 
**  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offianj  for  his 
<*  ftrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone 
"  to  reft.  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars 
*'  lonely  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are 
**  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  diftant 
*'  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to  defcribe 
naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius, 
OiTian  muft,  after  fair  examination,  be  held  to  poflefs 
that  genius  in  a  high  degree.  The  quefxion  is  not  whe- 
ther a  few  improprieties  may  be  pointed  out  in  his 
works;  whether  this,  or  that  paffage,  might  not  have 
been  worked  up  with  m.ore  art  and  fkill,  by  fome  writer 
of  happier  times?  A  thoufand  fuch  cold  and  frivolous 
criticifras,  are  altogether  indecifive  as  to  his  genuine 
merit.  But  has  he  the  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  infpiratlon  of 
a  poet?  Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature?  Does  he  ele- 
vate by  his  fentiments?  Does  he  intereftby  his  defcrip- 
tions?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fan- 
cy ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep  ?  Thefe  are  the  great  charadleriflics  of  true  poe- 
try. Where  thefe  are  found,  he  muft  be  a  minute  cri- 
tic indeed,  who  ran  dwell  upon  flight  defetfts.  A  few 
beauties  of  this  high  kind,  tranicend  whole  voluir.es  of 
faultlefs  mediocrity.  Uncoutli  and  abrupt,  Ofiian  may 
fometimes  appear  by  reafon  of  his  concifer.efs.  But  he 
is  fublime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  he 
has  not  the  extenfive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of 
narration,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defi  ription,  which 
we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  y^t  in  ftrengih  cf  imagi- 
nation, in  grandeur  of  fentiment,  in  native  majefty  of 
pafiion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he  flews  not  always 
like  a  clear  ftream,  vet  he  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent 

Vol.  I,  '  11 
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of  fire.  Of  art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  deftitute;  and 
his  imagination  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as 
llrength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedi- 
ous; and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  al- 
•ways  moral.  Though  his  merit  were  in  other  refpedls 
much  lefs,  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to 
high  regard,  that  his  writings  are  remarkaljly  favour- 
able to  virtue.  They  awake  the  tenderell  fympathics, 
and  infpire  the  moft  generous  emotions.  No  reader, 
can  rife  from  him,  without  being  warmed  v/ith  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language, 
there  is  no  one  but  mull  judge  the  tranflation  to  de- 
ferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  e- 
legance. 

Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  alTured 
by  perfons  flailed  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  frnni  their 
youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  poems  of 
Offian.  To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from 
one  language  into  another ;  to  tranflate  literally,  and 
yet  with  fuch  a  glow  of  poetry;  to  keep  alive  fo  much 
pafTion,  and  fupport  fo  much  dignity  throughout,  is  one 
of  the  moft  difficult  works  of  geniTis,  and  proves  the 
tranflator  to  have  been  animated  with  no  fmall  portion 
of  OlTian's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  employed,  poflef- 
fes  confidei-able  advantages  above  any  fort  of  verfifica- 
tion  he  could  have  chofen.  Whilft  it  pleafes  and  fills 
the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  being, 
at  the  fame  time,  freer  from  conftraint  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal to  be  exhibited  v/ith  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fim- 
plicity.  Elegant,  however,  and  mafterly  as  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  mufl:  never  forget,  whilft 
we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original 
to  a  fevere  teft.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  ftnpped 
of  his  native  drefs:  divefted  of  the  harmony  of  his  own 
numbers.  We  know  how  mach  grace  and  energy  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  frcm  the 
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charm  of  verfificatlon  in  tlidr  original  languages.  If, 
then,  deftitiite  of  this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal 
verfion,  Oflian  Hill  has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet;  and 
not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport, 
to  melt  the  heart ;  we  may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his 
produ6lions  are  the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon 
genius;  and  we  may  boldly  affign  him  a  place  among 
thofe  whofe  works  are  to  last  for  ages. 

n  a 
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'T'HE  fubftance  of  the  preceding  difiertatlon  was  orl- 
•*•  ginally  delivered,  foon  after  the  firft  pubUcation  of 
Fingal,  in  the  courfe  of  my  le6lures  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  at  the  defire  of  feveral  of  the  hear- 
ers, was  afterwards  enlarged  and  given  to  the  public. 

As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems  of 
Offian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which  might  bear  dif- 
pute,  I  endeavoured,  from  intei'nal  evidence,  to  Ihow 
that  thefe  poems  muft  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod; without  pretending  to  afcertain  precifely  the  date 
of  their  compolition.  I  had  not  the  leall  fufpicion,  when 
this  difiertation  was  firft.  publifhcd,  that  there  was  any 
occafion  for  fupporting  their  authenticity,  as  genuine 
produftions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  tranlla- 
tions  from  the  Galic  language ;  not  forgeries  of  a  fup- 
pofed  tranflator.  In  Scotland  their  authenticity  was 
never  called  in  queltion.  i  myfelf  had  particular  reafons 
to  be  fully  fatisfied  concerning  it.  My  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Maepherfon's  perfonal  honour  and  integrity,  gave  me 
full  alTurance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting  fuch  a 
grofs  iiTipofition,  firft,  upon  his  friends,  and  then  upon 
the  public;  and  if  this  had  not  been  fufficient,  I  knew, 
befides,  that  the  manner  in  which  thefe  poems  were 
brought  to  light,  was  entirely  inconfiftent  with  any 
fraud.  An  accidental  converfation  with  a  gentleman 
diftinguifhed  in  the  literary  world,  gave  occafion  to  Mr. 
Maepherfon's  tranflating  literally  one  or  two  fmall 
pieces  of  the  old  Galic  poetry.  Thefe  being  fhewn  to 
me  and  fome  others,  rendered  us  very  defirous  of  be- 
coming more  acquainted  with  that  poetry.  Mr.  Mac- 
n  3 
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pherfon,  afraid  of  not  doing  juftlce  to  compofitlons 
"which  he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward 
to  undertake  the  taflc  of  tranflating ;  and  the  publication 

of  Tte  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poems,  \fZS,  with  no  fmall  im- 
portunity extorted  from  him.  The  high  reputation 
which  thefe  prefently  acquired,  made  it,  he  diought, 
unjuft  that  the  world  Ihould  be  deprived  of  the  poflef- 
lion  of  more,  if  more  of  the  fame  kind  could  be  recover- 
ed: and  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  warmly  urged  by  feve- 
ral  gentlemen  of  rank  and  tafte,  to  difengage  himfelf 
from  other  occupations,  and  to  undertake  a  journey 
through  the  Highlands  and  Iflands,  on  purpofe  to  make 
a  'CollecStion  of  thofe  curious  remains  of  ancient  genius. 
He  complied  with  their  defire,  and  fpent  feveral  months 
in  vifiting  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  country ;  during 
which  time  he  correfponded  frequently  with  his  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  informed  them  of  his  progrefs,  of  the  ap- 
plications which  he  made  in  different  quarters,  and  of 
the  fuccefs  which  he  met  with ;  feveral  letters  of  his, 
and  of  thofe  M-ho  affilted  him  in  making  difcoveries 
paffed  through  my  hands;  his  undertaking  was  the  ob- 
je6l  of  confiderable  attention;  and  returning  at  lafl, 
fraught  with  the  poetical  treafures  of  the  north,  he  fet 
himfelf  to  tranflate  under  the  eye  of  fome  who  v/ere  ac- 
quainted with  the  Galic  language,  and  looked  into  his 
manufcripts ;  and,  by  a  large  publication,  made  an  ap- 
peal to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  whether  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  charge, 
and  done  juftice  to  their  w^ell  known  and  favourite  po- 
ems. 

Such  a  tranfaflion  certainly  did  not  afford  any  favour- 
able opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  impofture.  Yet  in 
England,  it  feems,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  with  fome, 
that  an  impofture  has  been  carried  on;  that  the  poems 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  not  tranflalious 
of  the  works  of  any  old  Galic  bard,  but  modern  conipo- 
fitions,  formed,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  higher  plan  of  poe- 
try and  fentiment  than  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a 
country  reputed  baj'barous;  And  I  have  been  called  up- 
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on  and  urged  to  produce  feme  evidence  for  fatlsfying 
the  world  that  they  are  not  the  conripofitions  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon  himfelf,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Of- 
flan. 

If  the  queftion  had  been  concerning  manufcrlpts 
brought  from  feme  dillant  or  unknown  region,  with 
which  we  had  no  intercourfe ;  or  concerning  tranfl:i- 
tions  from  an  Afiatic  or  American  language  whicli 
fcarce  any  body  underftood,  fufpicions  might  natural- 
ly have  arifen,  and  an  author's  afiertions  have  been 
anxioufly  and  fcrupuloully  v/eighed.  But  in  tlie  cafe 
of  a  literal  tramlation,  profefled  to  be  given  of  old 
traditionary  poems  of  our  own  country  ;  of  poems  af- 
ferted  to  be  known  in  the  original  to  many  thoufand 
inhabitants  of  CJreat  Britain,  and  illultrated  too  by  ma- 
ny of  their  current  tales  and  ftories  concerning  them, 
fuch  extreme  fcepticifm  is  altogether  out  of  place.  For 
who  would  have  been  either  fo  hardy  or  fo  flupid,  as 
to  attempt  a  forgery  which  could  not  have  failed  of 
being  immediately  deiefted  '  Either  the  author  muft 
have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confederates  in 
the  fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  lllands, 
difperfed  as  they  are  throughout  every  corner  of  the 
Britifli  dominions;  or,  we  Ihould,  long  ere  this  time, 
have  heard  their  united  voice  exclaiming,  "  Thefe  are 
*'  not  our  poems,  nor  what  we  were  ever  accuftomed 
*<  to  hear  from  our  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such  re- 
monflrances  w^ould,  at  leail:,  have  reached  thofe  who 
dwell  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Highlands;  and  mult  have  come  loud  to  the  ears  of 
fuch  efpeclaliy,  as  were  known  to  be  the  promoters  of 
Mr.  Macphtrfon's  undertaking.  The  filence  of  a 
whole  country  in  this  cafe,  and  of  a  country,  whofe  in- 
habitants are  well  known  to  be  attached,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  to  all  their  own  antiquities,  is  of  as  much 
weight  as  a  thoufand  pofitive  tellimonies.  And  furely, 
no  perfon  of  common  underftanding  would  liave  ad- 
ventured, as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  done,  in  his  differ- 
tatiuia  on  Xcniora^  to  engage;  in  a  woatroverfy  wiih  the 
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whole  Iriih  nation  concerning  thefe  poenis,  and  to  in- 
fift  upon  the  honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland,  if 
they  had  been  mere  forgeries  of  his  ownj  which  the 
Scots,  in  place  of  fupporting  fo  ridiculous  a  claim,  mull 
have  inftantly  reje61ed. 

But  as  reafoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  im- 
predion,  where  fufpicions  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  fait,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have 
recourfe  to  exprefs  teftimonies.  I  have  accordingly  ap- 
pUed  to  feveral  perfons  of  credit  and  honour,  both  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune,  and  clergymen  of  the  eftabhihed 
church,  v^'ho  are  natives  of  the  Highlands  or  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  defiring  to  know  their  real  opinion  of  the 
tranfxrtions  publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Their  o- 
riginal  letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  pofleffion.  I 
fhall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  rcfult  of 
their  teflimony:  And  I  have  full  authority  to  ufe  the 
names  of  thofe  gentlemen  for  what  I  now  advance. 

I  muft  begin  with  affirming,  that  though  among 
thofe  with  whom  I  have  correlponded,  fome  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  be  more  particular  and  explicit  in 
their  teftimony  than  others  ;  there  is  not,  however,  one 
perfon,  who  infinuates  the  molt  remote  fufpicion  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  either  forged,  or  adulterated  any 
one  of  the  poems  he  has  publiflied.  If  they  make  any 
complaints  of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having  omit- 
ted other  poems  which  they  think  of  equal  merit  with 
any  which  he  has  publilhed.  They  all,  without  excep- 
tion, concur  in  holding  his  tranflations  to  be  genuine, 
and  proceed  upon  their  authenticity  as  a  fa6t  acknow- 
ledged throughout  all  thofe  northern  provinces;  allur- 
ing me  that  any  one  would  be  expofcd  to  ridicule  a- 
mong  them,  who  Ihould  call  it  in  queftion.  I  muil  ob- 
ferve,  that  I  had  no  motive  to  dire^R:  my  choice  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  preferably 
to  others,  except  their  being  pointed  out  to  me,  as  the 
perfons  in  their  different  counties  who  wti-c  raoft  likely 
to  give  light  on  ihis  head. 
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With  regard  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  originals  of 
thefe  poems  have  been  prefcrved  and  tranlmitted,  which 
has  been  rcprefented  as  lb  myfterious  and  iiiexplicable, 
I  have  received  the  following  plain  account;  That  'ui- 
til  the  prcfent  century,  ahiiolt  every  great  family  in 
the  Highlands  had  their  own  bard,  to  whofe  office  it 
belonged  to  be  mafter  of  all  the  poems  and  fongs  of 
the  country  ;  that  among  thefe  poems  the  works  of 
Oflian  are  eafily  diftinguifhcd  from  thofe  of  later  bards 
by  feveral  peculiarities  in  his  flyle  and  manner ;  that 
Oflian  has  been  always  reputed  the  Homer  of  the 
Highlands,  and  all  his  compofjLions  held  in  fingular 
eftcem  and  veneration ;  tliat  the  whole  country  is  full 
cf  traditionary  ftories  derived  from  his  poems,  con- 
cerning Fingal  and  his  race  or"  heroes,  of  whom  there 
is  not  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  diftrliTt  in  which 
there  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous  for  being  the 
fcene  of  fome  of  their  feats  of  arms ;  that  it  was 
wont  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Highlanders, 
to  pafs  the  w^inter  evenings  in  difcourfmg  of  the  times 
of  Fingal,  and  rehearfing  thefe  old  poems,  of  which 
they  have  been  all  along  enthufiaftically  fond ;  that 
when  aliembled  at  their  feftivals,  or  on  any  of  their  pu- 
blic occafions,  w^agers  were  often  laid  who  could  re- 
peat moll  of  them,  and  to  have  ftore  of  them  in  their 
memories,  was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  ac- 
quifiition,  as  it  procured  them  accefs  into  the  families 
of  their  great  men  i  that  with  regard  to  their  antiqui- 
ty, they  are  beyond  all  memory  or  tradition ;  infomuch 
that  there  is  a  word  commonly  ufed  in  the  Highlands 
to  this  day,  when  they  would  exprefs  any  thing  which 
is  of  the  mofl  remote  or  unknown  antiquity,  importing 
that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Fingal. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters was  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
bards  and  others  began  early  to  commit  feveral  of  thefe 
poems  to  VTiting ;  that  old  manufcripts  of  them,  many 
of  which  are  now  deftroyed  or  loft,  are  known  and  at- 
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tefled  to  have  been  in  the  poITeflion  of  feme  great  fa- 
milies; that  the  moft  valuable  of  thofe  which  remained 
vere  colledled  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  during  his  journey 
through  that  country:  that  thoug;h  the  poems  of  Offi- 
an,  fo  far  as  they  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
were  no  doubt  liable  to  be  interpolated,  and  to  have 
their  parts  disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  order, 
yet  by  comparing  together  the  different  oral  editions 
of  them  (if  we  may  ufe  that  phrafe)  in  different  cor- 
ners of  the  country,  and  by  comparing  thefe  alio  with 
the  manufcripts  which  he  obtained,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
liad  it  in  liis  power  to  alcertain;  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
genuine  original,  to  reftore  the  parts  to  their  proper 
order,  and  to  give  the  wliole  to  the  public  in  that  de- 
gree of  corre(ri:nefs,  in  Vv-hich  it  now  appears. 

I  am  alfo  acquainted,  that  if  enquiries  had  been  made 
fifty  or  threefcore  years  ago,  many  more  particulars 
concerning  thefe  poems  might  have  been  learned,  and 
many  more  living  witneffes  have  been  produced  for  at- 
tefting  their  authenticity;  but  that  the  maners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highland  countries  have  of  late  un- 
dergone a  great  change.  Agriculture,  trades,  and  ma- 
nufa6iures,  begin  to  take  place  of  hunting,  and  the 
fhepherd's  life.  The  introdu6tion  of  the  bufy  and  la- 
borious arts  has  confiderably  abated  that  poetical  enn 
thufial'm  which  is  better  fuited  to  a  vacant  and  indo- 
lent ftate.  The  fondnefs  of  reciting  their  old  poems 
decays;  the  cuflom  of  teaching  them  to  their  children 
is  fallen  into  defuetude ;  and  few  are  now  to  be  found, 
except  old  men,  who  can  rehearfe  from  memory'  any 
confiderable  parts  of  them. 

For  thefe  particulars)  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  tranfmiffion  of  Offian's  poems,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  reverend  and  very  learned  and  in- 
genious Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  minifter  of  Slate,  in 
the  Ifland  of  Sky;  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
queen,  minifter  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky;  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
leod,  minifter  of  Glenelff,  in  Invei'nefs-fhire ;  Mr. 
Lewis  Grant,  minifter  oi~Duihel,  in  Invernefs-ihire ; 
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Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minifter  of  the  Ifland  of  South 
UHt;  Mr.  Neil  Macieod,  minlfter  of  RofsjUi  the  Illand 
of  Mull ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Macauly,  chaplain  to  the 
88th  regiment. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Bighoufe, 
in  the  fhire  of  Sutherland;  Donald  Campbell  of  Airds, 
in  Argylefnire,  Efq.;  iEneas  Mackintofh  of  Mackin- 
tolh,  in  Invernefs  fliire,  Efq.;  and  Ronald  Macdonell 
of  Keappoch,  in  Loohaber,  Efq.  captain  in  the  87th 
regiment  commanded  by  Cclonel  Frafer,  all  concur  in 
teltifying  that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  collecflion  confifts  of 
genuine  Highland  poems;  known  to  them  to  be  fuch, 
both  from  the  general  report  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  and  from  their  ov/n  remembrance  of  the 
originals.  Colonel  Mackay  aiT.:i-ts  very  pcfitively, 
upon  perfonal  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  poems  pub- 
liihed  by  Mr.  Macpherlon  are  true  and  faithful  tiard- 
lations.  Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  he  has  heard  ma- 
ny of  them,  and  Captain  Macdonell  that  he' has  heard 
parts  of  every  one  of  them,  recited  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. 

James  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  Efq.  and  Alexander 
Grant  of  Delrachny,  Efq.  both  in  the  Ihire  of  Inver- 
nefs defired  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for  the  poems  of 
Flngal  in  particular.  They  rem.ember  to  have  heard 
it  often  in  their  younger  days,  and  are  poiltive  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  a  juft  tranflation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherlon  of  Strathmafaie,  in  Inver- 
neis-fhire,  Efq.  gives  a  very  full  and  explicit  teftimom'-, 
from  particular  knowledge,  in  the  following  v/ords: 
That  in  the  year  1760,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon during  Ibme  part  of  his  journey  through  the  High- 
land', in  ftarch  of  the  poems  of  Offian  ;  that  he  aiTilt- 
ed  liim  in  colledting  them  ;  that  he  took  down  frorti 
oral  tradition,  and  tranfcribed  from  old  manufcripts 
by  far  the  greatcit  part  of  thofe  pieces  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon has  publ;ihed;  that  fince  the  publication  he  has 
carefully  compared  the  tranflation  with  die  copies  of 
the  originak  in  hii  hands;  and  that  be  finds  it  amaz- 
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Ingly  literal,  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  preferve  • 
the  cadence  of  the  Galic  verfification.     He  affirms,  that ! 
among   the  maiiufcripts  which  were  at  that  time  ia  ■ 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  poiTcflion,  he  faw  one  of  as  old  a 
date  as  the  year  14 lo. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Sky,  Baronet,  aiTured  me,  that  after  having  made,  at 
my  defire,  all  the  enquiries  he  could  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's collecftion  confifted  entirely  of  authentic  Highland 
poems;  tliat  he  had  lately  heard  feveral  parts  of  them 
repeated  in  the  original,  in  the  Ifland  of  Sky,  with 
fome  variations  from  the  printed  tranflation,  fuch  as 
might  naturally  be  cxpedled  from  the  circumflances  of 
oral  tradition;  and  fome  parts,  in  particular  the  epi- 
fode  of  Fainafollis  in  the  third  book  of  I'ingal,  whicl> 
agree  literally  with  the  tranflaiion;  and  added,  that  he 
had  heard  recitations  of  other  poems  not  tranfxated  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  but  generally  reputed  to  be  of  Oiu- 
an's  compofition,  which  were  of  the  fame  fpirit  and 
ftrain  with  fuch  as  are  tranflated,  and  which  he  efteem- 
ed  not  infjerior  to  any  of  them  in  fublimity  of  defcrip- 
tion,  dignity  of  fentiment,  or  any  other  of  the  beauties 
of  poetry.  This  laft  particular  mufl  have  great  weight; 
as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  judgment  of  Sir 
James  Macdonald  deferves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  literature  and  tafte. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macfarlane,  mi- 
nifier  of  Arrachar  in  Dumbartonfliire,  v/ho  was  re- 
markably eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  Ga- 
lic learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  foon  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  ]\Iacpherfon's  work,  terming  it  a 
mafterly  tranflation;  informing  me  that  he  had  often 
heard  feveral  of  thefe  poems  in  the  original,  and  re- 
marked many  paffages  fo  particularly  ftriking  beyond 
any  thing  he  had  ever  read  in  any  human  rompofition, 
that  he  never  expetSled  to  fee  a  ilrength  of  genius  abl? 
to  do  them  tliat  juftice  in  a  tranflation,  which  Mr» 
Macpherfon  has  done. 
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Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  Iflaud  of  Sk)^, 
Efq.  Walter  Macfarlanc  of  Macfarlane,  in  Dumbar- 
tonfhirc,  Efq.  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  deputy- 
keeper  of  his  Majefly's  fignet,  Mr.  Adam  FergufTon, 
profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  E- 
dinburgh,  and  many  otlier  gentlemen,  natives  of  the 
Highland  counties,  whom  I  had  oca'afion  to  converfe 
with  upon  this  fubjed,  declare,  that  though  they  can- 
not now  repeat  from  memory  any  of  thcfe  poems  in  the 
original,  yet  from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  youth, 
and  from  the  imprefTion  of  the  fubjecfl  fiill  remaining 
on  their  minds,  they  firmly  believe  thofe  which  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  publifhed,  to  be  the  old  Poems  of  Of- 
lian  current  in  the  country. 

Defirous,  however,  to  have  this  tranflation  particu- 
]a!-ly  compared  with  the  oral  editions  of  any  who  had 
parts  of  the  original  diftindlly  on  their  memory,  I  ap- 
plied to  feveral  clergymen  to  make  inquiry  in  their 
refpedive  parifhes  concerning  fuch  perfons;  and  to 
compare  what  they  rehearfed  with  the  printed  vcrfion. 
Accordingly,  from  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Macpherfon, 
minifter  of  Slate,  in  Sky;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  minifter 
of  Rofs,  in  Mull;  Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minifier  of 
South  Uift ;  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen,  minifter  of  Kil- 
muir,  in  Sky;  and  Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  minifter  of 
Glenelg;  I  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
iiiftin<5l  and  explicit  teltiinonies  to  almoft  the  whole 
epic  poem  of  Fingal*  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to 
leveral  alfo  of  the  lefler  poems,  as  rehearfed  in  the  ori- 
ginal, in  tlieir  prefence,  by  perfons  whole  names  anel  pla- 
ces of  abode  they  mention,  and  compared  by  theinfeives 
with  the  printed  tranflation.  They  afhrm  that  in  ma- 
ny places,  what  was  rehearfed  in  their  prefence  agreed 
literally  and  exa<5tly  with  the  tranflation.  In  fonie 
places  they  found  variations  from  ic,  and  variations  e- 
ven  among  different  rehearfers  of  the  fame  poem  in  the 
original;  as  words  and  ftanzas  omitted  by  jbme  which 
others  repeated,  and  the  order  and  connexion  in  fonic 
Vol.  I.  o 
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places  changed.  But  they  remark,  that  thofe  varia- 
tions are  on  the  whole  not  very  material;  and  that  Mr, 
Macphcrfon  feemtd  to  them  to  follow  the  moft  juft 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  Some 
of  thefe  clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod, 
can  thcmfelves  repeat  from  memory  feveral  paflages  of 
Fingal;  the  tranflation  of  which  they  affure  me  is  ex- 
ail.  Mr.  Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  It  was 
in  his  houfe  Mr.  Macpherfou  had  the  defcription  of 
Cuchullin's  horfes  and  chariot,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Fingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macafldll,  fchoolmaller. 
Mr.  Angus  Macneil  writes,  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  a 
parilhioner  of  his>  declares,  that  he  has  often  feen  and 
read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  once  in  the 
poireffion  of  the  family  of  Clanronald,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  Ireland,  containing  many  of  thefe  poems  ; 
and  that  he  rehearfed  before  him  feveral  paflages 
out  of  Fingal,  which  agreed  exactly  with  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  tranflation;  that  Neil  Macmurrich,  whofe 
predecefibrs  had  for  many  generations  been  bards  to 
the  family  of  Clanronald,  declared  alfo  In  his  prefence, 
that  he  had  often  feen  and  read  the  fame  old  manu- 
fcript; that  he  himfelf,  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  a 
manufcript  containing  fome  of  the  poems  which  arc 
now  tranfiated  and  publifhed,  and  rehearfed  before 
Mr.  Macneil,  in  the  original,  the  whole  of  the  poem 
intitled  Dar-thula,  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
printed  tranflation.  I  have  received  the  fame  ttfllmo- 
iiy  concerning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr.  Mac- 
plierfon,  minlller  of  Slate;  and  in  a  letter  communicat- 
ed to  me  from  Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the 
88th  regiment,  informing  me  of  its  being  recited  in  the 
original,  in  their  prefence,  from  beginning' to  end:  On 
which  I  lay  the  more  llrefs,  as  any  perfon  of  tafle  who 
turns  to  that  poem  wiil  fee,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
highly  fmifhed  In  the  whole  colledtlon,  and  moil  di- 
lliuguiflied  for  poetical  and  fentlnirntal  beauties;  in- 
fomuch,  that  whatever  genius  could  produce  Dar- 
tliula,  mult  be  judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance 
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contained  in  Mr.  Macpherlbn's  publication.  I  mull 
add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared  the 
tranflation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearied  of  the 
original,  beftow  high  praifes  both  upon  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  s  genius  and  his  fidelity;  yet  I  find  It  to  be  their 
general  opinion,  that  In  many  places  he  has  not  been 
able  to  attain  to  the  ftrength  and  fiiblimlty  of  the  ori- 
ginal which  he  copied. 

I  have  authority  to  fay,  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Macnab,  of  the  88th  regiment,  or 
regiment  of  Highland  Volunteers  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Campbell,  that  he  has  undoubted  evidence  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  colk(5lIon  being  genuine,  both  from  what 
he  well  remembers  to  have  heard,  in  his  youth,  and 
from  his  having  heard  very  lately  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  poem  of  Temora  rehearfed  in  the  original,  which 
agreed  exadtly  with  the  printed  verfion. 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  minlfier  of 
Reay,  in  the  fhire  of  Caithnefs,  I  am  informed,  that 
twenty-four  years  ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  fome  of  the  old  poems  current  in  his  part  of  the 
country ;  on  comparing  which,  with  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
work,  he  found  in  his  colle<5lIon  the  poem  Intitled,  the 
Battle  of  Lora,  fome  parts  of  Lathmon,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  Death  of  Ofcar.  From  the  above  men- 
tioned Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  teltimonies  have 
been  alfo  received  to  a  great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of 
Temora,  and  Carrlc-thura,  as  w^ell  as  to  the  whole  of 
Dar-thuLa,  as  recited  in  his  prefence  In  the  original, 
compared,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  tranflation. 

I  myfelf  read  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Englifh 
verfion  of  the  fix  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
pherfon  of  Stornoway,  in  the  Ifland  of  Lewis,  mer- 
chant, in  prefence  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Mac 
auly,  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment.  Jn  going  along, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  vouched  what  was  read  to  be  well 
Jcnown  to  him  In  the  original,  both  the  defcriptions  and 
the  fentiments.  In  fome  places,  though  he  remembcr» 
tdthe  ftoiy,  he  did  not  remember  the  words  of  theorl" 
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ginal ;  in  other  places,  he  remembered  and  repeated  the 
Galic  lines  themfelves,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  were  found,  upon  comparifon,  to  a- 
gree  often  literally  with  the  printed  verfion,  and  fome- 
times  with  flight  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet. 
This  teftimony  carried  to  me,  and  muft  have  carried  to 
any  other  who  had  been  prefent,  the  higheft  convidion ; 
being  precifely  a  teftimony  of  that  nature  which  an 
Englifhman  well  acquainted  with  Milton,  or  any  favou- 
rite author,  would  give  to  a  foreigner,  who  fhew^ed  him 
a  verfion  of  this  author  Into  his  OM^n  language,  and  want- 
ed to  be  fatisfied  from  what  the  Englifhman  could  re- 
collecfi:  of  the  original,  whether  it  was  really  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Paradife  Loft,  or  a  fpurious  work  under  that  ti- 
tle wliich  had  been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  above  mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Adam  FergufTon,  profefTor  of  moral  philofophy,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Frafer,  governor  to  Francis  Stuart, 
Efq.  inform  me,  that  at  feveral  different  times  they  were 
with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  after  he  had  returned  from  his 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  and  whilft  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  tranflating;  that  they  looked  in- 
to his  manufcripts,  feveral  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  old;  that  they  were  fully  fatisfied  of  their 
being  genuine  Highland  poems;  that  they  compared 
the  tranflation  in  many  places  with  the  original:  and 
the}'  attefl  it  to  be  very  juft  and  faithful,  and  remark- 
ably literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  beftow  this  atten- 
tion on  eftablifhlng  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  Of- 
fian,  nov/  in  pofTefTion  of  the  public:  Becaufe  whatever 
rank  they  are  allowed  to  hold  as  works  of  genius; 
whatever  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  con- 
cerning their  poetical  merit,  they  are  unqueftionably 
valuable  in  another  view;  as  monuments  of  the  tafte 
and  manners  of  an  ancient  age,  as  ufeful  materials  for 
enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  cha- 
radler;  and  muft,  beyond  all  difpute,  be  held  as  at  Icalt 
one  of  the  greatefl  curifioties,  which  have  at  any  time 
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enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  More  teflimonles  to 
them  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correfpondence  with  the  Highland  countries:  But  I 
apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  neceflary,  it  is  for  pro- 
ducing fo  many  names,  in  a  queflion,  where  the  con- 
fenting  filence  of  a  whole  country,  was  to  every  un- 
prejudiced perfon,  the  Itrongeft  proof,  that  fpurious 
rompofitions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtruded  upon  the  world. 


o  3 


'T^HE  preceding  chain  of  evidence  would  be  fufficient 
"*-  one  Ihould  think,  to  fettle  any  point  of  controver- 
fy  whatever.  At  leaft  we  are  In  the  habit  of  believing 
traditions  in  themfelves  the  moft  incredible,  upon  au- 
tliority  far  lefs  fatisfa6lory.  If  additional  proof  is  how- 
ever wanted,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  Diflertation  on  the 
Authenticity  of  Offian's  Poems,  inferted  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Smith,  in  his  GaUr  Antiquities.  This  Gen- 
tleman has  not  only  added  his  own  teftimony  to  the 
foregoing  evidence,  but  has  fubjolned  a  numerous  lift  of 
>correfpondents,  and  of  perfons  to  whom  he  was  indebt- 
ed *'  by  oral  recitation"  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  o- 
riginals  of  the  poems  which  he  has  tranflated,  and 
which  are  intimately  cnnne<fled  with  the  prefent  col- 
lecSlion.  As  it  had  been  loudly  demanded  t,  that  the 
originals  themfelves  fhould  be  produced,  Mr.  Smith  has 
printed  his  Galic  Poems  in  a  quarto  volume,  extending 
to  an  hinidred  and  feventy-four  pages.  If  any  reader 
can  reiift  the  conviftion  of  fuch  evidence,  as  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  Ofilan's  Poems  in  the  Galic  language,  he 
mull  be  ranked  with  thofe  hardy  fceptics  who  would 
not  believe,  tbtugh  one  Lad  arifcn  Jrom  the  dead. 

\  This  paragraph  is  addrefled,  in  partirular,  to  the  admirers  of  the  late  Dr  Sa- 
nuei  Jobiifon.  For  his  petulance  upon  tl>is  fubjeft,  the  hereditary-  ||  difleniper  of 
lunacy  ibrins  a  melancholy  vindication.  Au  apology  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  ad- 
*aoi.ed  for  thtbufTooncry  of  James  Bofwell,  Efq. 
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A  N     A  \  C I  E  N  T 

EPIC    P  O  E  M. 
IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

tfcxhifliin  'pwncral  of  the  Irifli  tribes,  in  the  miuority  of  Cormsc,  ki;ig  of  Irc-l4iu(; 

fitiii  galeae  K'ncath  a  tree,  at  the  gate  ofTura,  a  caftle  c,f  Ulrter  (thei.ti:!r 

chiefs  having  gone  gn  a  hunlins  party  to  Cromla,a  neighbouring  hiil,)  is  inf.jTm- 

cil  of  the  landing  of  Swaraii,  kir.jt  of  Lochlin,  by  Moran,  «ie  fon  of  Fithj!,  viia 

■  '  '.is  fcoats.     He  convenes  t'as  thicfs ;  a  couniil  is  held,  and  difputcs  run  high 

•  • 'ut  giving  battle  to  Oie  enemy.     Connal,  the  petty  king  of  Tongorma,  dn<J  an 
.    ^r.atc  friend  of  CuchuUin,  was  fur  rctreaiinc,  till  Fingril,  king  of  thofe  Cale- 

■  \\^i\&  who  inhabited  tliC  ncfrlh-weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  wiiofc  aid  had  licea 
viuuily  folicited,  fliould  arrive;  but  Calmar,  tte  fon  of  M;itha,  lord  of  Lara, 

•jntij  in  Connaufibt,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy  inunediatcly.  Cuchnilin, 
i>imfelf  willing  to  fisht,  vrent  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  MarciNJig  towards 
.  ■..■  enemy,  he  miffed  three  of  his  braveft  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  C;>*h, 
n:it.  Fergus  arriving,  tells  CucUullin  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs ;  whi  A 
-  Introduces  the  alTcfting  epifode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Comiac.  The  -rmy 
of  Cuchalliii  is  defcried  at  a  diflance  by  Swaran,  who  fcnt  the  fon  of  Arno  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  while  he  hiinfelf  ranged  bis  forces  in  order  of 
battle.  The  fon  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran, defcribes  to  him  CuchuUin'.^  cha- 
riot, and  the  terrible  appcamnce  of  thU  hero.  The  armies  en^nige,  but  night 
coming  on,  leave.";  the  vi&ory  undecided.  CuchuUin,  according  to  the  liofjiitaH- 
ty  of  the  times,  fends  to  Svraran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  fcall,  by  his  bard  Car, 
ril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena.  Swnrsn  rcfofes  to  come.  Carril  rsl;;tcs  jojCudriHin 
f  Sjc  ftory  of  Grudar  and  B'-aflolis.  A  party, by  Connal's  advice,  is  lent  to  cbfcrvo 
the  cn«uy ;  which  clotct  the  adlon  of  the  firll  day.  ' 

BOOK  I. 

/^uCHUi.Lix  f  fat  by  Tura's  wall ;  by  the  treeof  tljc 
^  ruflling  kaf.  His  fpear  leaned  agdiuii  the  moHV 
rock.  His  Ihield  lay  by  him  on  the  grafs.  As  jie  thought 

T  Cuchullin,  or  rather  Cuth-UUin,  '  the  voice  of.UIlin,'  a  poetics!  n:<me  given 

iiw.  r.,n  of  Semo,  grandfon  to  Caithi).!^  ;t  dmid  celebrated  by  the  ban!-  for  hiswif- 

-  -"id  valour,  from  his  conimanning  the  forcc=  of  the  province  r»<'  I'i.'cr  -.is:-!;-.?. 

;  1 1  i)olg  or  BclgjE,  who  were  in  pofTcfJion  of  Connaught.    Cuchullir.,  '.vhcn  ,  cry 

r.  married  Bragela,  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  paiiing  ovcriiito  1iolatid,liv- 

...  i.  r  fomc  time  v/ith  Connal, gra:ulf;>n  by  a  daughter  to  Cr.rg?.!  tiic  ;jclty  l-.in.T;  i-i 

UUlcr.     Hiswifdom  and  valour  in  a  Jhort  time  gained  him  fiich  repiitaiiou,  that 

in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fuprtr.ie  king  of  I-L-laurt,  he  wait  in,  fen  guas.-iii  ;• 

f"  the  young  king,  and  fcic  manager  of  the  wsr  asjIiUt  Swaran  king  of  l.o.  Ii'i  ,. 

»  i'-r'T  -  ferics  of  great  actioas  be  was  k'lle:!  in  ba'  ,le  forn^v.-hcre  in  Cot -iv.jjjjir,  ij*. 

•  •> -cntv-fcventh  year  of  1)b  ^e.     He  w.'Ji  !o  r. nia'-kablc  for  l)\i  Hrci.":h,  i-.uc 

vibe  a  llrons  man  it  ^»»fri.<!  int.i  .i  rr:)v..v:i,  '  Ue  has  t:.c 'ti.-n-"'.  ..' C-.- 
■    .'     They  Oicw  the  rfpiins  of  bjs  pul-itc  ac  O-arJ' <i'-U  i'l  the  :;;.•  .•.••::;:v-' 
■■■ne  !■-.  ..-:,v^  ur-  bowul  his  io-z  I.'T'-,  i'-^js  :■■')  ''■-  '■•  -     r"- 
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of  mighty  Cairbarf,  a  hero  whom  he  flew  in  war  ;  the 
fcout  II  of  the  ocean  came,  Moran  ^  the  Ion  of  Fithil ! 

"  Rife,"  laid  the  yoiit}),  "  Cuchullin,  rife  ;  T  fee  the 
fliipsof  Swaran.  Cuchullin,  many  are  the  foe;  many 
the  heroes  of  the  dark-rolliDg  fea/' 

"  Moran  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever 
trembleft,  fon  of  Fithil :  Thy  fears  have  much  increai- 
ed  the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  t  f^^  the  lonely  hills - 
coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullln's  plains." 

*'  I  faw  their  cliief,"  fays  Moran,  "  tall  as  a  rock  of 
ice.  His  fpear  is  like  that  blafied  fir.  His  fhield  like 
the  rifmg  moon.  He  fat  on  a  rock  on  the  fhore  :  his 
dark  holt  rolled,  like  clouds,  around  him.  M.my, 
chief  of  m.en  !  I  faid,  many  are  our  hands  of  war. 
'\\W\  art  thou  named,  the  Mighty  Man  ;  but  many 
mighty  men  are  leen  from  Tura's  windy  walb." 

*•  He  anfwercd,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  iu  thia 
land  appears  like  me?  Heroes  Hand  not  la  my  pre- 
ftnce  ;  they  fall  to  earth  beneath  my  hand.  None  can 
'Ineet  Swaran  in  the  fight  but  Fingal,  king  of  llormy 
liills.  Once  we  wreftled  on  the  he^.th  of  Malmor*,  and 
our  heels  overturned  the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from-  their 
l-sace  ;  and  rivulets,  changing  their  courfe,  fled  mur- 
:•  i.r'prr  i  '>v,i  Gur  firife.  Three  days  we  renewed  our 
ls  flood  at  a  difcance  and  trembled.  On 
^-lual  fav£,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell  .; 
i  ■  . .  .IT!  .ays  he  Hood.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  )  ield  tw 
i.  ;  :  r  .  t  is  ftrong  as  the  ftorm.s  of  Maimer. 


.  .  r  b-r(<  ' 

(  'I.     K'sgrandfa. 

A  two  fons;  Trathal, 
^>d  C  j.mar,  tjilcd  by  ths  b.-uiW 
A  w?s  tiie  anceflor  of 
of  Sv/arsn  happened. 
,  xl,^\.  CuJ^M|t  c jghi  a!»  3}  i  to  be  placed 
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"  No  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  will  never 
yield  to  man !  Dark  Cuchiillin  Ihall  be  great  or  dead ! 
Go,  Fithil's  fon,  and  take  my  fpear.  Strike  the  found- 
ing fhield  of  Cabait f.  It  hangs  at  Tura's  ruftling  gate ; 
the  found  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My  heroes  fnall 
hear  on  the  hill." 

He  went  and  ftruck  the  bofly  fhield.  The  hills  and. 
their  rocks  replied.  The  found  fpread  along  the  wood: 
deer  flait  by  the  lake  of  r^es.  Curach  ||  leapt  fi-oni  the 
fouiKling  rock;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear.  Crn- 
gal's  IF  brcaft  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of  Favi 
leaves  tire  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  llneld  of  war, 
faid  Ronnar !  The  fpear  of  CuchuUin,  faid  Lugar!  Son 
of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms  !  Calmar  lift  thy  founding 
fteel !  Puno !  dreadful  hero,  rife !  Cairbar  from  thy  red 
treeof  Cromla!  Bend  tliy  white  knee,  O  Eth!  and  de- 
fcend  from  the  flreams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt  ftretcli  thy 
w^hite  fide  as  thou  niovefl  along  the  whiftiing  heath  of 
Mora:  thy  fide  that  is  white  as  tlie  foam  of  the  troubled 
fea,  when  the  dark  winds  pour  It  on  the  murmuring 
rocks  of  Cutlion*. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their  former 
deeds!  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old; 
and  the  a(5lions  of  other  times.  Their  eyes  are  like 
flames  of  fire.  And  roll  in  learch  of  the  foes  of  the 
land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their  fwords.  And 
lightning  pours  from  their  fides  of  fleel.  They  come 
Ifke  flreams  from  the  mountains ;  each  ruflies  roaring 
from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  ar- 
mour  of  their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  lieroes 
follow,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the 
red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  founds  of  crafhing  arms 
afcend.    The   ^ay   dogs  howl  between.     Unequally 

■f  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero,  was  fo  remarkable  for  his 
l»alour,that  his  ftieM  was  made  ufeof  to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  tlia 
^mily.  Wc  find  Fingal  maki^^he  fame  ufeof  his  own  fhield  in  the  4th  book, 
A  horn  was  the  moa  comHi|^^Plruinent  to  call  the  army  together,  brt'ors  th« 
invention  of  bag)ipe?. 

n  Cu.raoth  Ognifies  the 

iJCruth-geal  ' 

*■  C-jthon, '  th« 
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Lurfls  tlie  fong  of  battle.  And  rockmg  Cromla  IJ  echoes 
round.  On  Lena's  duflcy  heath  they  Hand,  like  mlfl^ 
that  fnades  the  hills  of  autumn:  when  broken  and  dark 
it  fettles  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  !- 

*'  Kail, "  faid  Cuchullin,  *'  fons  of  the  narrow  vales ! 
hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer!  Another  fport  is  drav/ing 
near:  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the 
coafl!  Shall  we  fight,  ye  fons  ofv/ar!  or  yield  green 
Innis-failf  to  Lochlin!  O  Connalj:  fpeak  thou  fa-fl:  of 
men!  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields!  thou  hafl  often 
fought  M-ith  Lochlin:  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear?'* 

"  Cuchullin!"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the  fpea^-  of 
Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  fhine  in  battle,  and  to 
mix  with  the  blood  of  thoufands.  But  tho'  my  hand 
is  bent  on  war,  my' heart  is  for  the  peace  of  Eriu*.  Be- 
hold, thou  firft  in  Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swa- 
ran.  His  mafts  are  as  numerous  on  our  coaft  as  reeds 
in  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  fhips  are  like  forells  clothed 
with  mift,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqually 
wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for 
peace  !  Fingal  would  Ihun  his  arm,  the  firft  of  mortal 
men!  Fingal  who  fcattersthe  mighty,  as  ilormy  winds 
the  heath;  when  the  flreams  roar  through  echoing  Co- 
iia :  and  night  fettles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill !" 

"  Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,"  faid  Calmar  §,  the  foil 

|i  Cromleach  fignified  a  place  of  v.orfliip  among  the  druids.  It  is  here  the  proasj 
«EjaicofaJjill  on  the  coafl  of  UUin  or  Ulfler. 

If  So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  Ikies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay  | 
Thclav.--hu.ngv^vi,..nsnK.lir.n:cis::ndhUl 
Reft  on  the  fumnu:  i.f  the  fuadcd  hill.  POPK  . 

■t  Ireland, fo  called  fromacolony  thutfettlcd  therccalled  Falans.  Inr.is-fail,  i.e. 
the  ifland  of  the  F:i-il  or  Falans. 

X  Connal,  t!ie  friend  of  Cuchullin,  was  the  fon  of  Caithbat  prince  of  Tongorma, 
orthciflntif;  f.f  lihic  waves,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fionco- 
mLiti,  .i,  ,  :i:  r.i*  1'^  nral.  He  h"d  a  fon  by  Fuha  of  Conachar-ueiiar,  who  was  af. 
Icrx  For  his  fervicesin  the  war  againft  Swarau,  he  had  lands 

CO  :  i  Ii,  from  his  name,  were  calied  Tir-chonnuil  or  Tirconngl, 

-  l-.^d,,  _  ... 1  licland;  from  '  ear  or  iar'  weft,  and  *  in'  an  ifland.     This 

name  w^  uol.  alwayi  confined  to  Ireland,  for  there  i|!^  higheft  probability  that  the 
lerneof  the  ancient?  was  Britain  to  the  north  of  the"^tli.  Forlerne  is  faid  to  Uc 
the  North  of  Britain,  which  could  not  1)6  meant  of  Trfflgfe. 

Sirabo,  alfe.  et  4.  Cafaul;-  lib.  i . 

\  Calm-er  *  a  flrcng  man  '  "^ti-, 
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of  Matlia ;  «  fly,  Connal,  to  thy  filent  hills,  where  ih? 
f'pear  of  battle  never  llione !  Purfue  the  dark-brow  ii 
deer  of  Cromin:  and  flop  with  thine  arrows  the  boimd- 
iiig  roes  of  Lena.  But,  bhie-eycd  fon  of  Semo,  Cu- 
chuUin,  ruler  of  the  war,  fcatter  thou  the  Ions  of  LocIj- 
lin  II I  and  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no 
vcffcl  of  tlic  kino^dom  of  Snow  bound  on  the  dark  rol- 
ling waves  of  Iniftorcf.  O  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife! 
roar  ye  whirlvvinds  of  the  heath!  Amidfl  the  tenipefl 
kt  nie  die,  torn  In  a  tloud  by  angry  ghofts  of  rnen*;  a- 
m'n\i\  the  tempeil  let  Calniar  die,  if  ever  chafe  was  iport 
to  Jiim,  fomiicli  as  the  battle  of  fhields!" 

"  Calniarf  flo^v  replied  the  chief,  "  I  never  fled,  O 
fon  of  Matha!  I  was  fwift  with  my  friends  in  battle; 
but  fniall  is  the  fame  of  Connal !  The  battle  was  won 
in  niy  prefence;  and  tlie  valiant  overcanie !  But,  fon 
of  SciTio,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of 
Conriac.  Give  Vv^alth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
1  "liii;al  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift 
the  iVord  and  fpcar.  P.'IyJoyfiiall  be  in  the  midllof  thou- 
fands ;  and  my  foul  brigiiten  in  the  gloom  of  tlie  fight !" 

*'  To  me,"  Cuchullin  replies,  "  picafant  is  the  noifc 
of  arms!  pleafant  af>  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the 
fiiower  of  fpring !  But  gather  all  the  fhining  tribes,  that 
I  may  view  the  fons  of  war!  Let  thern  move  along  the 
heath,  bright  as  the  fun-fhine  before  a  Itorm^  when  the 
weft  wind  collecT;s  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Morven 
cclio  along  the  fhore." 

*'  But  M'hcrc  ar-e  my  friends  in  battle  ?  The  compa- 
nions of  my  arm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou,  wiiite- 
bofom'd  Calhbat?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war,  Duch^ 
inar| ?  And  haft  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus*!  in  the  day 
of  the  ftorni?  Fergus,  firft  In  our  joy  at  the  feaft!  fon 
of  Roflal  arm  of  death!  comelt  thou  like  a  roef  frorri 

D  The  C?.Ui<:  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general ;  in  a  more  confined  fenfe  tii5t  <>{■ 
the-ieninful-.i  of  Jutland. 

+  Jninore,  '  the  iflaud  of  whales,'  the  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  iflands. 
1  Dubhajmar,  '  ablack  weU-fliapedrr.in.' 

*  Fc;u--euth, '  Ihemanofthev/ord;'  crsicorainandcror  anarniy. 
^  Bt  iTjou  like  a  loe  or-yoUBg  Uarton  the  mouatulns  oiBct her.    oOiomon's  goaj. 
A3 
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Maimer ?  Like  a  liart  from  the  echoing  hills?  Hail, 
thou  fon  of  RoiTal  What  fhades  the  foul  of  war  ?" 

*'Four  ftonesf"'  replied  the  chief,  "rife  on  the  grave 
of  Cathbat.  Thefe  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar, 
that  cloud  in  war!  Cathbat,  the  fon  of  Torman  ;  thou 
wert  a  fun-beam  on  the  hill.  And  thou,  O  valiant  Du- 
chomar, like  the  mill  of  raarfiiy  Lano;  when  it  fails  o- 
ver  the  plains  of  autumn  and  brings  death  to  the  people. 
Morna,  fairefc  of  maids!  calm  is  thy  fleep  in  the  cave 
of  the  rock.  Thou  haft  fallen  in  darknefs  like  a  ftar, 
that  fhoots  acrofs  the  defart,  when  the  traveller  is  alone, 
and  mourns  the  tranfient  beam." 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  *'  fay  how  fell 
the  chiefs  of  Erin '  Fell  they  by  the  fons  of  Lochlin, 
ftr-lving  In  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  what  confines  the 
chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  ||" 

*<  Cathbat,"  replied  the  hero,  «*  fell  by  the  fword  of 
T)uch6mar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify  fircams.  Duchoinar 
came  to  Tura's  cave ;  and  fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna." 

**  Morna  If,  faireft  among  women,  lovely  daughter 
cf  Cormac-cairbar.  Wliy  in  the  circle  of  ftonee;  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone'  The  ftream  murmurs  hoarfe- 
]y.  The  old  trees  groan  in  the  wind.  The  lake  is 
troubled  before  thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  tiie 
Ik-y.  But  thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath;  and  thy  hair 
like  the  mifl  of  Cromla;  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks, 
and  Hiines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft.  Thy  breafts  are 
like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Brano  of  the  ftreams; 
thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in  the  halls  of,  the  migh- 
ty Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  v.-hite-armed  maid  replied, 
**  from  whence,  Duchomar,  the  moft  gloomy  of  men  ? 

t  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the  ancier.t  Scots.  Th;r 
epened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  fset  deep :  the  botttm  was  lined  with  Bnetlay,  a'ld 
on  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another  flratam  of  clay,'ini 
which  they  placed  Uie  horn  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  a  fine  mold,  and  four  ftones  placed  on  end  to  mark  tUe  exteut  of  Ibc 
g-.ave.     Thefe  are  the  four  ftones  alluded  to  here. 

i,  The  grave.     The  houfe  appointed  for  all  living.     JOB. 

%  Mairse,  ar  Murna,  *  a  womaa  bao«s4  by  a^ 
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Dark  are  tViy  brows  and  ten-ible.  Red  are  thy  rolliiij^ 
eyes.  Does  Ssvaran  appear  on  the  fea?  What  of  the 
foe,  Duchomar?" 

"  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of 
the  dark-brown  hhids.  Three  have  I  flain  with  my  bend- 
ed yew.  Three  M'ith  my  long  bounding  dogs  of  the 
chafe.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cdrmac,  I  love  thee  as  my 
foul.  I  have  Ihin  one  ftately  deer  for  thee.  High  was 
his  branchy  head;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind.'' 

<'  Duchomar!"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "I  love  thee 
iTDt,  thou  gloomy  man,  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock;  and 
dark  thy  terrible  brow.  But  C 5thbat,  fon  of  Torm.an  f , 
ttou  art  the  love  of  Mortia.'  Thou  art  like  a  fun  beam 
on  the  hill  In  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm.  Saweft  thou 
the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely.on  the  hill  of  h.is  hinds  ? 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  tlie  coming  of 
Cilthbat." 

<•'  And  longlhall  Morna  wait,"  Duch6maf  laid,  "  his 
blood  is  on  my  fword.  Long,  fhall  Morna  wait  for 
him.  He  fell  at  Brano's  Ilream.  High  on  Cromla  I 
will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar ;  but  fix 
thy  love  on  Ducliomar,  his  arm  is  llrong  as  ailorm." 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Torman  fallen?"  fald  the  maid 
of  the  tearful  eye.  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  heath  j 
the  youth  with  the  breafl  of  fnow  ?  he  that  w  as  firft  in 
the  chafe  of  the  hill?  the  foe  of  the  flrangers  of  the  c- 
c^an?  Duchomar  thou  art  <^ark]|  indeed,  and  cruel  is 
thy  arm  to  Morna.  But  give  me  that  fword,  my  foe  ! 
I  love  the  blood  of  Cathbat." 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  But  fne  pierced  his 
manly  breaft !  He  fell,  like  the  banlt  of  a  mountain- 
ftream  ;  and  ftretching  out  his  arm  he  faid — 

"Daughter  of  Corinac-cairbar,  thou  hafi:  {lain  Du- 
chomar. The  fword  is  cold  in  m.y  breaft:  Morna,  I 
feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Mcina*![  the  maid;  Ducho- 
mar was  the  dream  of  her  night.     She  will  raife  my 

t  Torman,  *  Uiunder.'  This  is  the  true  orisia  of  tie  Jupiter  TarawiS  of  Uc  aa& 
tUr-ts. 

li  Shealludestohisnamijttedarkmaii, 
f  i>io!iK^ '  foil  in  tfiBi^r  ac  j  psrfoa.* 
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tomb ;  and  the  hunter  fhall  fee  it  and  praife  me.  But 
draw  the  fvvord  from  my  breafr,  Morna,  the  fteel  Is 
cold." 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  Ihe  came,  and  drew  it  from 
liis  breaft.  He  pierced  her  white  fide  with  fteel;  and 
fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  Her  burfting  biootl 
founds  from  her  fide:  And  her  white  arm  is  flained 
with  red.  Rolling  in  death  ihe  lay,  and  Tura's  cave 
anfwered  to  her  groans. 

«  Peace,''  faid  Cuchulliit,  **  to  the  fouls  of  the  heroes; 
their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  a- 
,  roundf  me  on  clouds;  and  fhevv  tlieir  features  of  war; 
that  my  foul  may  be  flrong  in  danger :  my  arm  lik^ 
the  thunder  of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam, 
O  Moi-na,  near  the  window  of  my  reft;  when  ray 
thoughts  are  of  peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — 
Gather  the  firength  of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the 
'  wars  of  Erin — Attend  the  car  of  my  battles;  rejoice  iu 
the  noife  of  my  courfe.  Place  three  fpears  by  my  fide; 
follow  the  bounding  of  my  fteeds;  that  my  foul  may 
be  firong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  round 
the  beams  of  my  fteel." 

As  rufhes  a  ftreamjl  of  foam  from  the  dark  fi^ady 
fieep  of  Cromla;  when  the  thunder  i^  rolling  above, 
and  dark-brown  night  rells  on  half  the  hill.  So  fierce, 
fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  ruflied  on  the  fons  of  Erin.  The 
chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  follow, 
poured  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  his  might  a- 
long  the  {horc. 

The  fons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noife  as  the  found  of 
a  wiuter-flream.  S^'aran  llruck  his  bofl'y  fliield,  and  caP- 
led  the  fon  of  Arno.  "  What  murmur  rolls  along  the 
hill  like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening  ?  The  fons  of  In- 

f  It  was  Uie  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of  fome  of  the  Highlanders, 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dcceafed  hovoi-cd  round  their  living  friends;  and  fomctlmcs 
Sjjpcartd  to  them  wlien  they  were  r.boiit  to  enter  on  any  great  uudcrlSiIilnB . 
|i  As  torrents  roll  increased  by  numerous  rills 
With  rage  impetuous  down  the  echoing  hills; 
Rufh  to  the  vales,  and  ponr'd  alpng  the  plain, 
ReRrthro-atho')fendcfi<<nuil«tOtlierB"iun.  /     POrEi 
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iiis-fail  defcend,  or  niflling  winds  roar  in  flie  dlflanfe 
wood.  Sucli  is  the  noife  of  Gormal  before  the  white 
tops  of  my  weaves  arife.  O  Ton  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hill 
•  and  view  the  dark  face  of  the  heath." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His  eyes 
rolled  widely  round.  His  heart  beat  high  againft  hi» 
fide.     His  words  were  faulterjng,  broken,  flow. 

«  Rife,  fon  of  ocean,  rife  chief  of  the  dark-brown 
fliields,  I  fee  the  dai'k,  the  mountain-ftream  of  the  bat* 
tie :  the  deep-moving  ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin.— 
The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of  death ; 
the  rapid  car  of  CuchuIUn,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo.  It 
bends  behind  like  a  wave  neai"  a  rock;  like  tlie  golden 
mill  of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofied  with  Hones, 
and  fparkle  like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of 
polilhed  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its  feat  of  the  fmootheft 
bone.  The  fides  are  replenifhed  with  fpears  ;  and  the 
bottom  is  the  footftool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  fide 
of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe.  The  high-maned, 
broad-breafted,  proud,  high-leaping,  ftrong  fteed  of  the 
hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his  hoof;  the  fpreading 
of  his  mane  above  is  like  that  ftream  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath.  Bright  are  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his  nam® 
is  Suiin-Sifadda. 

*'  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting 
horfe.  The  dark-maned,  high-headed,  ftrong-hcofed, 
fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill:  his  name  is  Dufronnai 
among  the  Ilormy  fons  of  the  fword.  A  thoufand 
thongs  bind  the  car  on  high  Hard  polifhed  bits  fhine 
in  a  wreath  of  foam.  1'hln  thongs  bright-ftudded 
with  gems,  bend  on  the  fi:ately  necks  of  the  fi:eeds.  The 
deeds  that  like  wTeaths  of  mift  fly  over  the  ftreamy 
vales.  The  wiidnefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the 
ftrength  of  the  eagle  defcending  on  her  prey.  Thek 
noife  is  like  the  blaft  of  winter  on  the  fides  of  the  iiiow- 
headed  Gormalf 

*'  Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief  j  the  ftrong  ftormy 
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fon  of  the  fword;  the  hero's  name  Is  CuchuUin,  fon  of 
Semo,  king  of  (heils.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  poliflied 
yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath 
the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  fiies  from  his  head 
like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly ;  he  comes,  like  a  llorm  along 
the  flreamy  vale." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  the  bat- 
tle of  many  fpears  r  When  did  I  fly,  fon  of  Arno,  chief 
of  the  little  foul?  I  met  the  ftorm  of  Gormal  when  the 
foam  of  my  waves  was  high  ;  I  met  the  florm  of  the 
clouds,  and  fhall  I  fly  from  a  hero  ?  Were  it  Fingal  him- 
felf,  my  foul  ihould  not  darken  before  him. — Rife  to  thr 
battle,  my  thoufands ;  pour  round  me  like  the  echoing 
main.  Gather  round  the  bright  fteel  of  your  king  ; 
jftrong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land;  that  meet  the  ftorm 
with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  wind." 

As  autumn's  f  dark  ftorms  pour  from  two  echping 
hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. — At 
two  dark  flreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix  and 
roar  on  the  plain;  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet 
Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  fl;rokes  with 
chief,  and  man  with  man;  fl:eeU  clanging,  founded  on 
fteel,  helm.ets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts  and  fmokes 
around. — Strings  twang  on  the  poliflied  yews.  Darts 
Tufh  along  the  Iky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light 
that  gild  the  fl;ormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves 
on  high:  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch 
is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards 
were  there  to  give  the  war  to  fong;  feeble  were  the 

t  ThereadermaycOTnparetWspairagewith  a!imiIaroneinHomer-  Iliad 4-  T-44if  • 
Kow  fhield  with  ftiielJ,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd,  .^ 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 
Hoftagainft  holt, with  fliadowy  iquadronsdrew. 
The  foundingdarts  in  iron  tempeKs  fle*-. 
With  ftreaming blood  the fllpp'ryfieids are dy'd, 
And  flaughtcr'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide.      POPEj 

Aritu  to  armour  crafliing,  bf  ay  M 
Porrible  dlfcord,  and  the  madding  ■srtjeels 
Qf  traaen  chsrictt  ragMj  &:c.  HILTON' 
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voices  of  anlumdreJ  barJs  to  fend  the  death  to  future 
times.  For  many  were  the  falls  of  the  heroes ;  and- 
wide  poured  the  blood  of  tlie  A%iliant. 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  death  of  the  noble  Sith- 
allinf.  Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona  rife  on  the  dark  heaths 
flf  her  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two  hiiids  of  the 
defart,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran  ;  when,  in 
the  midll  of  thoufands  he  roared  ;  like  the  fhrill  fpirit 
of  a  ftoiTn,  that  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and 
enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

I\or  llept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  cliief  of  the  ifle  of 
mill }]  ,  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuchullin, 
thou  fon  of  Semo.  His  fword  was  like  the  beam  of 
heaven  w  hen  it  pierces  the  fens  of  the  vale  ;  -vfhen  the 
people  are  blafted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning' 
around.  Dufronnal',  fuorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes  j 
ar;d  Sifadda  *  bathed  his  lioof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them  as  groves  overturned  on  the  defart  of 
Cronila ;  when  the  blaft  has  pafled  the  hea4:ix  laden 
with  the  fpirits  of  night. 

AVeep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  v/inds,  O  maid  of  Inif- 
tore  -t,  bend  thy  fair  head  over  tlie  waves,  thou  fairer 
than  the  fpirit  of  the  hills  ;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun- 
l)eair.  at  noon  over  the  filenceof  Morven.  He  is  fallen  ! 
thy  youth  is  low  ;  pale  beneath  the  fword  of  Cuchul- 
lin.  No  more  fnall  valour  raife  the  youth  to  match  the 
Mood  of  kings.  Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid 
of  Iniflore.  His  gray  dogs  are  howling  at  home,  and 
fee  his  pafling  ghoft.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unltrung. 
No  found  is  in  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

f  Sithallin  (iguifies  a  handfonie  man. :  Fiona,  *  a  fair  maid ;»  and  Ardan,  *  pri.Ie. ' 
IJThcIfle'of  Sky;  nut  improperly  called  th»  Ifle  of  Mift,asitshigli  hills,whitJ» 
«itth  the  clouds  from  the  weftern  otx;an,  occafion  almoft  continual  rains. 
V  One  of  Cuchullin's  horfes.     Dubharon-ghcaL 

*  Sith-fadda,  i.e.  a  long.flii^Je. 

*  The  maid  of  Iniftore  vrzs  tile  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of  Iiiiflore  or  Orkney 
yiar.ds.  Trenar  was  brotherto  theliingof  Inifcon.fuppoffdtobcoiieol  Iheidaudi 
of  ShetLind.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  fubjeft  to  the  king  of 
Lochlin.  We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  fenCble  at  home  of  the  death  of 
their  raafter,  the  very  inftant  he  is  killed,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that, 
the  fouls  of  heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  anil 
the  fcenes  they  frequented  the  moft  happy  tims  of  thvir  life.  It  was  tho«£i*t.to» 
tiut  do£E  aad  faorfet  faw  tbu  gbofts  of  Uic  dceeafirtl. 


iz  fingAl:  J?coi  1, 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  on  a  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hell 
catne  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Innls- 
fail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around, 
and  mixes  with  the  found  of  their  fhields.  Each  hero 
is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and  the  fword  a  beam  of  fij-e  in 
his  hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a 
hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fon  of 
the  furnace. 

Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo  gloomy 
•and  dark  ?  Who  are  thefe  like  two  cloudsf ,  and  their 
iwords  like  lightning  above  them '  The  little  hills  are 
troubled  around,  and  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  thelr 
mofs.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and  the  car-boi^x 
chief  of  Erin?  Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their 
friends,  as  they  fee  th«m  dim  on  the  heath.  Nov\'- 
night  conceals  the  chief  in  her  clouds,  and  ends  the  ter- 
rible fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  fhaggy  fide  tliat  Dorglas  placed 
the  deerjl;  the  eai'ly  fortune  of  the  chafe,  before  the 
heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youtlis  coUeei:  the  heath ; 
ten  heroes  blow  the  fire;  three  hundred  chufe  the  po- 
lifii'd  Hones.     The  feall  is  fraoking  wide. 

CuchuUin,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  rcfum'd  his  mightjr 
foul.  He  flood  upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the 
Ibnof  fongs;  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  gray-haired 
fon  of  Kinfena*!.  "  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone; 
and  the  king  of  Lothlin  on  Ullin's  Ihore,  far  from  the 
deer  of  his  hillf;,  and  founding  lialls  of  his  feafis!  Rife, 
Carri!  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran; 
tell  him  that  came  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cu- 
chuUin gives  his  feaft.     Here  let  him  liflen  to  the  found 

t  As  wllen  two  black  c'.oiid? 
^'iUi  heaven's  artillery  fraugUt,  comes  rattling  on 
Over  t  he  Cafpian.  MLITON. 

II  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  fcnfls  after  hunting,  is  handed  down  by  tra? 
^ition.  A  pit  lincil  with  fmooth  ftimcs  was  made;  and  near  it  ftood  a  heap  of 
fmooth  flat  ftones  of  the  fiint  kind.  The  Hones,  as  uxll  ps  the  iiit,  v/erc  property 
heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  veniibn  inthc  bottom, and  a  Rratuni  cf 
the  ftones  above  it ;  and  thus  tliey  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  Tlie  wliolo 
was  covered  over  with  heath  to  confine  the  itcam.  VVliethcr  this  is  probable  I 
esnnotfay;  but  fome  pits  arefhewii,  which  the  valgiiTfaj-  were  ufadia  that  manner. 
T!  Ccaa-f;-3ua,  i,  c.  the  heal!  of  the  pcoptc. 
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of  my  groves  amklft  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and 
bleak  the  blult'ering  winds  rufli  over  the  foam  of  his 
feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear 
the  fongs  of  heroes." 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteft  voice,  and  called  the 
king  of  dark  brown  fhields.  **  Rife  from  the  ikius  of 
thy  cha;e,  rife,  Swaran  king  of  groves.  Cuchullin  gives 
the  joy  of  ftic-lls  ;  partake  the  feaft  of  Erin's  blue-eyed 
chief."  He  anfwered  like  the  fullen  found  of  Cromla 
before  a  llorm.  "  Though  all  thy  daughters,,  lunis-fail ! 
Ihoiild  extend  their  arms  of  fnow  ;  raife  high  the  hea\- 
ings  of  their  brcafts,  and  foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love  ; 
yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thoufand  rocks,  here  Swarau 
iiiall  remain  ;  till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  tlie 
eaft,  fhall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin.  Pleafant 
'  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind.  It  rulhes  over  my  feas. 
It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  flirouds,  and  brings  my  greea 
foreils  to  my  mind  ;  the  green  forefts  of  Gormal  tl^at 
often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  in 
the  chafe  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  me 
the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac  ;  or  Erin's  torrents  ihall 
Ihew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his 
pride." 

"  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,"  faid  Carril  of 
ether  times :  "  Sad  to  himftif  alone,"  faid  the  blue- 
eyed  fon  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril,  raife  thy  voice  ou 
high,  and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou  the 
night  away  in  fong  ;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For 
many  heroes  and  maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Innis- 
fail.  And  lovely  are  the  fongs  of  wo  tliat  are  heard 
en  Albion's  rocks  ;  when  the  noife  of  the  chafe  is  over, 
and  the  flreams  of  Cona  anfwer  to  the  voice  of  Of- 
fianf.^' 

**  Ip  other  days  j( ,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  fons 

t  Onian  the  fon  cf  Fingal  and  author  of  the  Poem.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
ftddrefsof  tbc  poet  in  putting  hb  owiT  praifs  fo  nacurally  into  the  mouth  of  Cu- 
clniUin.  The  Coua  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  that  faiall  river  that  runs  through 
Clerco  in  Argylefliire.  Ope  of  the  hills  which  environ  thit  tomantic  v3Ue>  i5 
^U  culled  S:oviia-t'ena,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

i,  Ti'.is  tpifode  U  lnu«J««c«i  vrjtli  propriety.    Calaiar  and  Coneal,  two  of  tbe 

Vtfl.  I.  s 
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of  Ocean  to  Erin.  A  thoiifand  veflels  bounded  over 
tlie  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The  fons  of  Innis- 
fall  arofe  to  meet  the' race  of  dark  brown  fliieids.  Cair- 
bar,  fuft  of  Baen  was  there,  and  Grudar  ftately  youth. 
Long  had  they  {trove  for  the  fpottcd  bull,  that  lowed 
on  Golhun's  1|  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as 
his  o\vn  ;  and  death  was  often  at  the  print  of  their  flee). 
Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  llrangcrs  of  O- 
cean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on  the  hil!  than  the 
name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudai-  ?  But  ah  !  why  ever  low- 
ed the  bull  on  Golbun's  echoing  heath  ?  They  faw  him 
leaping  like  the  fnovv.  1  lie  wrath  of  tlie  chiefs  return- 
ed." 

"  On  Lubar'st  grafp/  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar 
like  a  fun-beam,  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale 
of  the  echoing  Tura,  where  Braifolis  f ,  faireft  of  his 
lifters,  all  alone,  raifed  the  foug  of  grief.  She  fung 
of  the  adlions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fecret 
iovl.  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  :  But 
ilil!  fhe  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feeu 
from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night. 
Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp  to  raife  the  fong  of 
grief.  Her  foul  M'as  fixed  on  Grudar;  the  fecret  look 
of  her  eye  was  his.  When  fhali  thou  come  in  thine 
arrr.s,  thou  miehtv  in  the  war  ?" 

''Take,  BralTolis,"  Cuh-bar  came  and  faid,  «  take, 
EralTblis,  this  Ihicid  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  within 
my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe."  Her  foft  heart  beat 
againft  her  fide.  Dillradted,  pale,  flie  flew.  She  found 
her  youth  in  all  his  blood  !  fhe  died  on  Cromla's  heath. 
Here  refis  their  dull,  Cuchullin  ;  and  thefe  two  lonely 
yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs,  wifli  to  meet  on  high. 
F;ur  vvai  J'ia.Toiis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill. 

(  ■!■•  before  the  battle  qboat  engagiiip  the  en^my. 

V  -  itmwHh  the  fiory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar;  who 

• :  '    i",'  f'.O.c  in  the  war.     Thepoct  cbtaincd  his  aim, 

•    '  =  ■  ■"  oi.dltd  in  the  third  ho.ik. 

,  Ties  i  crooked  lilil.    it  is  here  the  j);ur  e 
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The  bard  fhall  prefcrve  their  names,  and  repeat  them 
to  tutir.-e  times/' 

"  Plcalant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid  the  blue-eyed 
chief  ot"  Erin.  "  Lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times. 
They  are  like  the  cahn  fhovver  f  of  fpring,  when  the 
fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  tiies  over  the 
hills.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely- 
fun -beam  of  Dunfcaich.  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praife 
of  Bragela  ||,  of  her  that  I  left  in  the  ifle  of  Mift,  the 
fpoule  of  Semo's  ion.  Dolt  thou  raiie  thy  fair  face 
from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  CuchuUin  ?  The  lea 
is  rolling  far  dillant,  and  its  white  foam  fnall  deceive 
thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and 
the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair=  Retire  to  tlie  halls  of  my 
feafts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  pafl ;  for  I  will 
not  return  till  the  itorm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal, 
fpoak  of  wars  and  arYns,  and  fend  her  from  n^y  mini, 
for  lovely  with  her  raveu-hair  is  the  white-bofomcd 
daughter  of  ijorglan." 

Connal,  fiow  to  fpeak,  replied,  <*  Guard  againfc  tlie 
race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  and 
Avatch  the  ftrength  of  Sv.aran.  CuchuUin  !  I  am  for 
peace  till  the  race  of  the  defert  come  ;  till  Fingal  come, 
the  firll  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on  oiu-  fi.elds." 

The  hero  ftruck  the  ihield  of  his  alarms  ;  the  warri- 
ors of  the  night  moved  on.  The  reft  lay  in  the  heath 
of  the  deer,  and  flept  amidfh  the  du&y  wind.  The 
ghoits^l  of  the  lately  dead  v^-^ere  near,  and  fw^am'on  gloo- 
my clouds.  And  far  diftant,  in  the  dark  Ulence  of  Le- 
na, the  feeble  voices  were  heard. 

t  B  Jt  when  he  fpeaks,  what  elocation  flo-ivs ! 
Like  the  foft  fleeces  of  defcending  Inows.  POPE. 

P  Bragela  was  the  daughter  ot"  Sorglan,  aad  the  wife  of  CuchuUin.  CuchuUin, 
upon  the  death  of  Artho,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland^  paffed  over  into  Ireland,  pro- 
bably by  Fingal's  order,  to  take  upon  him  the  adniiniflration  of  affairs  in  that 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho.  He  left  his  wife  Bra- 
gela in  Dunfcaich,  the  feat  of  the  family,  in  the  iCe  of  Sky. 

^  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghoft  was  heard  fhrieking 
near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen  foon  after.  The  accounts  given  to 
this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The 
ghoft  Climes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  furrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  deflined 
for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and  then  goes  alongthc  road  through  which  the  funeral  is  to  pafs, 
^^xickiDg  at iotei^als ;  vX  Ui\,  the  meteor  and ghoU  difappear  above  the  burial  pl^e. 


F   I    N    G   A   L: 

AN    ANCIENT 

EPIC   POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT, 
The  ghoft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifli  heroes  who  was  killed  in  battle,  appesrlng  tl 
Connal,  foretels  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin  in  the  next  battle;  and  earueftly  advife» 
him  to  make  peace  with  Swaran,  Connal  communicates  the  vifion  ;  but  Cuchul- 
lin  is  inflexible;  fronsa  principle  of  honour  iie  would  not  be  the  firft  to  fue  for 
peace, and  he  refolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  comes:  Swaran  propofa* 
SifhonouraWc  terms  to  CuchulUn,  which  are  rejefted.  The  battle  begins,  andis 
cbfiinately  fought  for  fouie  time,  until,  upon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irifli 
army  give  way.  Cuchullin  ami  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to 
a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are  foon  followed  by  Cuchullin  bimfelf,  v^ho  de- 
fcribes  the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coaft :  but  night  coming  on,  he 
loft  fight  of  it  again.  Cuchullin,  dejedteil  after  his  ditfeat,  attributes  his  ill  fuc- 
rofs  to  the  death  of  Ferda  his  fiiend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  time  before. 
Carril,  to  iliew  that  ill  fv.cccii  did  not  always  attend  thofe  who  innocently  killed 
tliLir  friendi,  introduces  the  epii'ode  of  Comal  and  Galvina, 

BOOK  II. 

CONNAL  t  lay  by  the  found  of  the  mountaln-ftrcam, 
beneath  the  aged  tree.    A  Hone,  with  its  mofs,  fup- 
ported  his  head.     Shrill  through  the  heath  of  Lena,  he 

t  The  fcene  of  Connal's  repofc  is  familiar  to  thofe  who  havebcen  in  the  High- 
ands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes  him  toadiftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more 
horror  to  the  defcription  cf  Crugal's  ghoft  by  the  lonelinefs  of  the  place.  It  per. 
hapi  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  tlie  reader,  to  fee  how  two  other  ancient  poets 
handled  a  fimilar  fubjea. 

When  In!  the  fhude,  before  his  clofing  eyes. 

Of  fad  Patroclus  lofe  or  fecm'd  to  rife. 

In  the  lame  vcbc  he  living  wore,  he  came 

"in  ftaturc,  vuice,  and  pkafing  look  the  fame. 

The  form  familiar  hover'J  o'er  his  liead. 

And  fleeps  Achilles  thus!  the  plrantom  faid.  VO?T„ 

^Vhcn  Hcdlor's  ghoft  before  my  fight  appear.^: 

A  bluoily  fl'.roud  he  feem'd,  and  batii'd  in  tears. 

Such  as  hc^vpj),  when,  by  I'elidcsDain, 

TlicfTrslian  conifers  dragg'd  him  o'er  the  plsin. 

SwriTn  'I  •  r'.  liis  feet,  if  when  the  thongs  were  thnjft 

•riiroiph  t  .V-  br>r'dhoIe^,  his  body  black  with  dull. 

riiHkc  that  Hector,  who  re tiirn'd  from  toils 

Or  him.  who  mads  the  fainting  Greeks  retirei 

And  launch 'd  :igainll  their  navy  Phrygian  iire. 

^^l^  hair  and  beard  flood  fliifen'd  with  his  Kore; 

Add  all  the  wounds  he  for  Isis  country  bore.  DKXSZit, 
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heard  the  voice  of  night.  At  difiance  from  the  heroes 
he  lay,  for  the  fon  of  the  fword  feared  no  foe. 

My  hero  faw  in  his  reft  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  com- 
ing down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam, 
a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swa- 
ran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  His  face  is  like  the 
beam  of  the  fetting  moon;  his  robes  are  of  the  clouds 
of  the  hill:  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames. 
Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breaft. 

"  Crugal,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  fon  of  Ded- 
gal  famed  on  the  hill  of  the  deer.  Vv'hy  fo  pale  and  fad, 
thou  breaker  of  the  fnields?  Thou  haft  never  been  pale 
for  fear.     What  difturbs  the  fon  of  the  hill  ?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  ftood  and  ftretched  his  pale 
hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  railed  his  feeble  voice, 
like  the  gr.le  of  the  rc<dy  Lego. 

*'  IMy  ghoft,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills;  but 
my  corie  is  on  the  fands  of  Ullin.  Thou  flmlt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the  h^ath.  I 
am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the 
Hudow  of  mift.  Connal,  fon  of  Colgarf,  I  ..-c  Uie 
dark  cloud  cf  death:  it  hovers  over  the  plains  o;  Lena. 
The  fons  of  green  Erin  ihall  fall  Remove  frcia  the 
field  of  ghofts."  Like  the  darkened  moon  jj  he  retired, 
in  the  midft  of  the  w.'hiftling  blaft. 

"  Stay,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  *<  ftay  my  dark-red 
friend.  Lav  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  cf  the  v.indy 
Cromla.  What  cave  of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely  houfe? 
What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place  of  thy  rtfl?  Shall 
we  not  hear  thee  in  tin;  ftorm?  in  the  noife  of  the  moun- 
tain-ftream?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind  come 
forth,  and  ride  on  the  bLfr  of  the  defert?" 

The  foft-voiced  Connai  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  found- 
ing arms.  He  ftruck  his  fttield  above  CuchuUia.  The* 
fon  of  battle  waked. 

+  Connal  the  foa  of  Caithbat,  the  friend  of  Cuchuliin,  is  fomctiraes,  as  here,  cat. 
UJ  Lbs  fga  of  Colgar ;  from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  bb  f&iiyiy 
;:  Like  a  thin  fmoke  be  fee;  the  fpiritfly: 
.Aed  ii^aii  ^  fcsUe,  lamenuble  cry,  POrE. 
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"  Why,"  fald  the  ruler  of  the  car,  «  comes  Connal, 
through  the  night?  My  fpear  might  turn  againft  the 
found;  and  Cuchullin  mourn  the  death  of  his  friend. 
Speak,  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  fpeak,  thy  counfel  is  like 
the  fun  of  heaven." 

"  Son  of  Semo,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghoft  of 
Crugal  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill.  The  ftars  dim- 
twinkled  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
found  of  a  diftant  ftream.  He  is  a  meffenger  of  death. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe.  Sue  for 
peace,  O  chief  of  Dunfcaich;  op  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

"  He  fpokc  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero,  **  though 
ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Colgar, 
it  was  the  w^ind  that  murmured  in  the  caves  of  Lena. 
Or  if  it  was  the  formij  of  Crugal,  why  didft  thou  not 
force  him  to  my  fight?  Hail  thou  enquired  where  is 
liis  cave?  The  houfe  of  the  foa  of  the  wind?  Myfword 
might  find  that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from 
him.  And  fmallis  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was 
here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills, 
and  who  can  tell  him  there  of  our  death?" 

"  Ghofts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,"  fald  Con- 
nal'e  voice  of  wifdom,  *'  They  reft  together  in  their 
caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

*'  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of  every  man 
}-iut  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their  cave;  for 
>  will  not  fly  from  Swaran.  If  I  muft  falh  my  tomb 
ihail  rife  amidfl:  the  fame  of  future  times.  The  hunter 
fball  flied  a  tear  on  my  flone;  and  forrow  dwell  round 
the  high-hofomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear 
lo  fly,  for  Fingal  fawme  often  vidlorious.  Thou  dim 
phantom  of  the  hill,  Ihew  thyfelf  to  me!  come  on  thy 
beam  of  hcaveti,  and  fliew  me  my  death  in  thine  handj 


1!  The  poet  feachcs  u?  the  opinions  t^at  prevailed  in  his  time  concerning  the  <lato 
»)*leparatefouis.  From  Connal '.•■exprenion,"  That  theftatsdim-twiukled  through 
t!:«fojm  v(  Ciuj^l,''  and  CijchuUin's  reply,  wemay  gather  that  they  both  thought 
♦he  (uul  w  £S  ma'.crial :  fo-ncthing  like  the  tiStlXov  of  the  ancient  Greek*. 
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vet  will  I  not  fly,  thou  feeble  fon  of  the  wind.  Go,  fori 
of  Colgar,  ftrilic  the  (hield  of  Caithbat,  it  hangs  be- 
tween the  fpears.  Let  my  heroes  rife  to  the  found  in 
the  midil  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  de- 
lays his  coming  with  the  race  of  the  ftormy  hills;  wc 
fhall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon,  and  die  in  the  battle  of  he- 
rocs." 

The  found  fpreads  wide;  the  heroes  rife,  like  the 
breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  -vvave.  They  Hood  on  the 
heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches  round  themf; 
when  they  echo  to  the  ftream  of  froft,  and  their  wi- 
thered leaves  rullle  to  the  wind.. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray ;  the  morning 
trembles  on  the  half  enlightened  ocean.  The  blue, 
gray  mill  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides  the  fons  of  Innls- 
fail. 

*'  Rife  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brov/n  fhields, 
*'  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  fons  of 
Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms — purfue  them  over  the 

Elains  of  Lena.  And  Morla,  go  to  Cormac's  hall  and 
id  them  yield  to  Swaran ;  before  the  people  IhaU  fall 
into  the  tomb  ;  and  the  hill^  of  Ullln  be  filent."  They 
rofe  like  a  flock  of  fea  fowl  when  the  waves  expel  them 
from  the  fhore.  Their  found  was  Hke  a  thoufand 
fticaras  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  ftormy 
night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning. 

As  the  dark  fliadcs  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills  of 
grafs;  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucceflive  came  the  chiefs  of 
Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the  flag  of  Morven 
moved  on  the  king  of  groves.  His  Ihining  fhield  is  on 
his  fide  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  the 
world  is  filent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome 
ghoft  fporting  in  the  beam. 
A  blaft  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  fettled 


+  As  when  heav'n's  fire 
Hath  fcath'd  Uie  forefl  oaks,  or  mountain  pine« 
With  fluged  tops,  their  Uately  growth  tho*  bare 
•taud  on  Uie  bWtgd  heath.  MILTON* . 
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\mift.  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  appear  like  a  ridge  of  rocks 
on  the  fliore. 

"  Go,  Moria,  go,"  faid  Lochlin's  king,  <<  and  offer 
peace  to  thefe.  Offer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  when 
nations  bow  before  us.  V/hen  the  valiant  are  dead  in 
war,  and  the  virgins  weeping  cJn  the  field." 

Great  MorIa  came,  the  fon  of  SWarth,  and  ftately 
ftrode  the  king  of  fiiields.  He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed 
fon,  among  the  leffer  heroes. 

*'  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  fpoke,  "  the 
peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  the  nations  bow  before 
him.  Leave  Ullin's  lovely  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy 
fpoufe  and  day.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd  heaving  fair. 
Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind.  Give  thefe  to  prove 
the  wcaknefs  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath  our  power." 
"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that  Cuchul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark-blue  rolling  of 
ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin !  Never  fliall  '■ 
a  flranger  have  the  lovely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich;  nor 
ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed 
Luath." 

"  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid  Morla,  <'  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king  ;  that  king  whofe  fhips  of  many  groves 
could  carry  off  thine  lile  ?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled 
Uilin  to  the  king  of  flormy  waves." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla,  but  this  fword 
fliall  yield  to  none.  Erin  fhall  own  the  fv.-ay  of  Cor- 
mac,  while  Connal  and  Cuchullin  live.  O  Connal,  firfl 
of  mighty  nien,  thou  haft  heard  the  words  of  Morla  ; 
fhall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the 
ihields  !  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal !  why  didft  thou  threat-, 
en  us  with  death  !  The  narrow  lioufe  fhall  receive  me 
in  the  midfl;  of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of 
Innis-fail,  exalt  the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow'  ;  rnln  on 
the  foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  nights." 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom  of 
battle  rolled  along  ;  as  mill  ^  that  is  poured  on-  the  val. 

f  Aseven-ngmift 
Ris'nfrom  a  river  o'er  themariili  glicies 
And  fathers  ground  fait  at  lAelak'U'r'jhSC 
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ley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun-fliine  of  heaven. 
The  chief  moves  before  in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft 
before  a  cloud  ;  when  meteors  inclofe  him  with  fire  ; 
and  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Cairil,  far  on  the 
heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the  voice 
of  the  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds  of  heroe?. 

*«  Where,'*  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  where  is 
the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hall 
of  Ihells  t  is  filent.  Sad  is  the  fpoufe  of  Crugal,  for  (he 
is  a  firanger  ||  in  the  hall  of  her  forrow.  But  who  is 
file,  that,  like  a  fun  beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the 
foe?  Itis  Dcgrena  1[,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen 
Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind  Her  eye  is 
red  ;  her  voice  is  flirill.  Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal 
now,  his  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hilL  He  comes  to 
the  ear  of  reft,  and  raifes  his  feeble  voice  ;  like  the  hum- 
ming of  the  mountain-bee,  or  colledled  flies  of  evening. 
But  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  ;  the  fword 
of  Lochlin  Is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  fiie  is  fallen,  the  rif- 
ing  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar, 
the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours." 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found,  and  rufiied 
on  like  ocean's  whale  ;  he  faw  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and  roared  in  the  midft  of  thoufands*.  His  fpear 
met  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  battle  fpread  from  wing  to 
wing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin^s  groves,  as  fire 
in  the  firs  of  a  hundred  hills  ;  fo  loud,  fo  ruinous  and 
vaft  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down-  Cucliullin  cut 
off"  heroes  like  thirties,  and  Swaran  wafted  Erin.  Cu- 
rach  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Cairbar  of  the  bofiy  Ihield. 
IVIorglan  lies  In  lafting  reft ;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he 
dies.  His  white  breaft  is  ftained  with  his  blood ;  and 
his  yellow  hair  ftretched  in  the  duft  of  his  native  land, 

\  Theancicnt  Scot5,  as  well  as  the  prerent  Highlanders,  dnink  in  {hells ;  hence  it 
IS  that  we  fo  often  meet,  in  the  old  poetrv,  with  the  chief  of  fliells,and  the  halls  of 
Ihells. 

li  Criin:il  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the  battle,  confsquestfy 
Jhe  may  -with  propriety  be  called  a  ftranger  in  the  hall  oi  her  fo;ro^P. 

^  Deo-nrena  rignifies  a  fun-beam. 

*  Mediifiius  in  milibus  ardct.  VIRG . 
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He  often  had  fpreaa  the  feaft  where  he  fell ;  and  often 
raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp  ;  when  his  dogs  leapt  a- 
round  for  joy  ;  and  the  youths  of  the  chafe  prepared 
the  how. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  llream  that  burlls  from 
the  defert.  The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  courfe  ;  and 
tlie  rocks  half-funk  by  its  fide.  But  Cuchullin  ftood 
before  him  like  a  hillf,  that  catches  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines  ; 
an  i  the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its 
llrength,  it  ftands  and  fhades  the  filent  vale  of  Cona. 

So  Cuchullin  (haded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  ftood  in 
the  mldft  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the  fount  of  a 
rock,  from  panting  heroes  around  him  But  Erin  falls 
on  either  wing  like  fnow  in  the  day  of  the  fun. 

*'  O  fons  of  Innis-fail,"  faid  Grumal,  "  Lochlin  con- 
quers on  the  field.  Why  flrive  we  as  reeds  againft  the 
wind  !  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled 
like  the  flag  of  Moi'ven,  and  his  fpear  is  a  trembling 
beam  of  light  beliind  him.  Few  fled  with  Grumal, 
the  chief  of  the  httle  foul :  they  fell  in  the  battle  of  he- 
roes on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin 
ilood ;  he  flew  a  mighty  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in 
hafte,  to  Connal  "  O  Connal,  firfl;  of  mortal  men, 
thou  haft:  taught  this  arm  of  death!  Though  Erin's 
fons  have  fled,  fliall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  O  Carril, 
fon  of  other  times,  carry  my  living  friends  to  that 
bufliy  hill.  Here,  Connal,  let  us  iland  like  rocks,  and 
fave  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.    They  flretch  their 

t  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  ufe  of  a  comparison  fimilar  to  this;  Ifhall  lay 
both  before  the  reader,  and  let  him  judge  for  himfeif  which  of  thcfe  two  great  poets 
iiave  beft  Aicceedtd. 

Like  Eryx  or  like  Athos  great  he  fliewj. 

Or  father  Appenine  when  white  with  fnows: 

His  head  divine  obfcure  in  clouds  he  hides. 

And  ihak.es  the  founding  foreft  on  his  fides,  DRYDEN. 

On  th'  other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 

Colkaiiig  all  his  might,  dilated  ftood 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremovM ; 

ms  ftature  reacb'd  Uie  fcy.  MILTON. 
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fliields  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daughter  of  the 
ftarry  ilcies,  -when  flie  moves,  a  dun  circle,  through 
heaven.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill,  snd  Dufron- 
nal  haughty  flecd.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale,  be- 
hind them  rufhed  tlie  foe. 

Now  on  the  riluig  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few- 
fad  fons;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had 
rufhed,  liurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  ftormy  night. 
.Cuchullin  flood  bcfide  an  oak.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  in 
filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bufhy  hair;  when 
the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  fon  of  Fithil. 
*'  The  fhips,"  he  cried,  "  the  fliips  of  the  lonely  ifle  ! 
There  Fingal  comes,  the  firfl  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the 
Ihields.  The  waves  foam  before  his  black  prows.  His 
mafts  with  fails  are  like  groves  in  clouds." 

"  Blow,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  all  ye  winds  that  rufii  o- 
ver  my  ifle  of  lovely  mift.  Come  to  the  death  of  tliou- 
fands,  O  cliief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy  fails,  my 
friend,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the  morning;  and 
thy  fhips  like  the  light  of  heaven;  and  thou  thyfclf  like 
a  pillar  of  Are  that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal, 
firfl  of  men,  how  pleafant  are  our  friends  I  But  the 
night  is  gathering  around  ;  where  now  are  the  fhips  of 
Fingal?  Here  let  us  pafs  the  hours  of  darknefs,  and 
■  vvifli  for  the  moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents 
ruflied  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  round  the  head 
of  Cromla ;  and  the  red  fl.ars  trembled  between  the  fly- 
ing clouds.  Sad,  by  the  fide  of  a  flream  v%'hofe  found 
was  echoed  by  a  tree,  fad  by  the  fide  of  a  flream  the 
chief  of  Erin  fat.  Connal  fon  of  Colgar  was  there, 
and  Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Uxihappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,"  faid  the  fon  of 
Semo,  *'  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  CuchuUin,  fince  he 
fkw  his  friend.  Ferda^  thou  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved 
thee;as  myfelf." 

"  How,  Cuchullin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  of 
tlie  fniclds  ?  Well  I  remember,"  faid  Connal, «  the  no- 
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ble  fon  of  Damman.    Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the 
rain-bow  of  the  hill." 

*'  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  In  Muri'sf  hall  he  learned  thefword,  and  won 
the  friendfhip  of  Cuchullin.  We  moved  to  the  chafe 
together;  and  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was  the  fpoule  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains 
ofUllin.  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty, 
but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride.  She  loved  that 
fun-beam  of  youth,  the  noble  fon  of  Damman."  *'  Cair- 
bar," faid  the  white  armed  woman,  <*give  me  half  of 
the  herd.  No  more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Di- 
vide the  herd,  dark  Cairbar." 

"  Let  Cuchullin,"  laid  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd 
on  the  hill.  His  breaft  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Depart 
thou  light  of  beauty."  I  went  and  divided  the  herd. 
One  fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Gairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

**  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuchullia 
pains  my  foul.  I  mull  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's 
ilream  fhall  roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghoft  fhall  wander 
near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour 
out  the  blood  of  Cuchulhn,  or  pierce  this  heaving 
breaft." 

*<  Deugala,"  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  Ihall 
I  flay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  fecret 
thoughts,  and  lliail  I  lift  the  fword?  She  wept  three 
days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  confented  to  fight. 

*'  I  will  fight  m,y  friend,  Deugala!  but  may  I  fall  by 
his  fword!  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  the 
grave  of  Cuchullin?"  We  fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri. 
Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound.  They  Aide  on  the  hel- 
mets of  fieel;  and  found  on  the  llippery  fhields.  Deu- 
gala was  near  with  a  fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Dam- 

t  Muri,  fay  the  Irifh  bards,  was  an  academy  in  UUler  for  teaching  the  ufe  of 
arms.  Tlie  Cgnification  of  the  word  is  a  duller  of  people;  which  renders  the  o- 
pinion  probable  Cuchullin  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  into  Ire- 
land complete  armour  of  Heel.  Ke  is  famou?,  among  the  fenachies,  for  teachi.'lg 
horfemanfbip  to  the  Irifli,  and  for  being  the  firft  who  ufed  a  chariot  in  that  tint- 
dom  ;  which  iaft  circiimftance  v  as  the  ocosfion  of  UlCan't  b«iB£  fy  t.ii:cusA«^tiai 
is  hio  uefcripUaa  uf  Cut,hitUi:i'i  wU;,  ic  Vbe  ^i-ii  k»ek. 
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man:  "  Thine  arm  is  ffipble,  thou  fun-beam  of  youth. 
Thy  years  are  not  llron^  for  fteel.  Yield  to  tlie  fon  of 
Semo.     lie  is  like  the  rock  of  Malmor." 

The  tear   is  in  the  eye  of  youth.     He,  faulterlng 
■  faid  to  me:  *<■  Cudiullin,  raife  thy  hoffy  fhield.    De- 
fend tliee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend.    My  foul  is  la- 
den with  grief:  for  I  mull  flay  the  cliief  of  men." 

I  fighed  as  the  wind  iu  the  chink  of  a  rock.     I  lifted 
high  the  e<\^^  of  my  fteel.     The  fun-beam  of  the  b^t- 
'  tie  fell;  the  (irft  of  Cuchullin's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  handof  CuchuUin  fince  the  hero  fell. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  talc,  foil  of  the  car>"  faidCarrilof 
other  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul  back  to  the  ages  of  old, 
and  to  the  days  of  other  years.  Often  have  1  heard  of 
Corneal  who  Hew  the  friend  he  loved ;  yet  vidliory  at- 
tended his  fteel;  and  the  battle  v/as  confumed  in  his 
prefence. 

**  Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion;  the  chief  of  an  hun- 
dred hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand  ftieams.  A 
thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His 
face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth.  His  hand  the  death  of 
heroes.  One  v\^as  his  love,  and  fair  was  ftie  I  the  daugh- 
,  ter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam 
among  women.  And  her  hair  was  like  the.  wing  of 
the  raven.  Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chafe.  Her 
bow-ftring  founded  on  the  winds  of  the  foreft.  Her 
foul  was  fixed  ■<)V]  Ccmial.  Cfteri  met  their  eyes  of 
love.  Their  courfe  in  the  chafe  was  one,  and  hjippy 
were  their  words  in  fecret.  But  Gcrmal  Icved  the 
maid,  the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He 
watched  her  lone  iteps  in  the  heath;  the  foe  of  unhap- 
py Comal. 

"  One  day,  tired  of  the  chafe,  when  the  mift  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of 
Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan  IF.    It  was  the 

Tl  The  unfortunate  death  of  this  Ronan  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  ninth  fragment  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  publiOied  in  i  764;  it  is  not  the  work  of  Ofiian,  though  it  is  writ 
in  his  manner,  and  bcais  tUc  fi^nuiue  ntaiks  of  antiquity.  The  concifc  exprcflions 
ef  Otfianare  iir.itated,  but  t'j  thoughts  are  too  jitJuriC  and  confined  to  bs  the  pro- 
^uftion  of  that  poet.     Ma&v  pccir.s  go  under  his  name  that  ha\-s  been  cviJsntly 

Vol.  I.  C  - 
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\\'onted  haunt  cf  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  with  hi» 
arms.  A  hundred  Ihields  of  thongs  were  there;  a 
hundred  helms  ot  founding  fteel." 

«  Reft  here,"  hefaid, "  my  love  Galvina;  thou  light 
of  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's 
brow  I  go;  but  I  will  foon  return.'*  "  I  fear,"  Ihe 
faid,  "  dark  Grumal  my  foe ;  he  haunts  the  cave  of 
Ronan.  I  will  I'eft  among  the  arms;  but  foon  return, 
my  love." 

*<  He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of 
Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her  white 
fides  with  his  armour,  and  ftrode  from  the  cave  of 
Ronan.  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His  heart  beat 
high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darknefs  dimmed  his 
eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Galvina 
fell  in  blood.  He  run  with  wildnels  in  his  fteps  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the 
lonely  rock."  "  Where  art  thou,  O  my  love!"  He 
faw  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating  around  the 
feathered  dart.  *'  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thoul" 
— He  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

*<  The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair;  he  after- 
wards walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  filent  were  his 
fteps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet 
of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought;  the  ftrangers  fled. 
He  fearched  for  his  death  over  the  field.  But  who 
could  kill  the  miglity  Comal!  He  tluew  away  his 
dark-brown  fliield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breaft. 
He  fleeps  with  his  loved  Galvina  at  the  noife  of  the 
founding  furge.  Their  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the 
mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  gf  the  north." 


compofed  fince  his  time;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  fome  have  come 
to  the  tranflator's  hands.  Thsy  are  trivial  anrt  dull  to  the  !aft  degree;  TweiiiBg 
fat*  lidicideut  bombaft,  or  &akjiig  iat?  tlie  l«welt  i^R<X  efpro^aiv ityle. 
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THE  ARGXJMENT. 
CuchoUin,  plesfed  with  the  ftory  of  Carril,  infifts  with  that  bard  for  ntme  rif  hit 
fon!>  He  relates  the  aiSlJons  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the 
beautiful  filter  of  Swaran.  Hj  had  fcarce  finifhed,  whtn  Calinar  the  fon  of 
Alatha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft  battle,  came  wounded  from  the  field,  and  told 
them  of  Swaran's  defign  to  furprife  the  remains  of  the  lri(h  army.  He  himfelf 
t>ropofe.s  to  withftand  fiiigly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemv,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  till 
the  Irifii  P.Muld  make  good  their  retreat.  Cuchullin,  touched  with  the  galUnt 
propofal  of  Calmar,  rcfolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off 
the  few  that  remained  of  the  Iriili.  Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  ofhis  wounds; 
and,  the  (hips  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Swaran  gi\  es  overt  he  j?urfiut  of  the 
ItiOi,  and  returns  to  oppofe  Fjngal's  Unditig.  Cuchultiu  afhamed,  after  his  de. 
feat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tora.  Fingal  engages  the 
enemy,  puts  them  to  fliglit ;  but  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  viftory  not 
detsfive.  The  king,  who  hid  obferved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandfon  Of. 
car,  gjves  him  advices  concerning  hisconduft  in  peace  and  war.  He  recommends 
to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  ns  the  belt  model  for 
his  coiuluft;  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  FainafoUis,  the  daughter 
of  the  k:  ng  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal  h;id  taken  under  his  proteftion,  in  his 
50uth.  Fillau  and  Ofcar  are  dir[)atched  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  night;  Gaul  the  foiiof  Morni  dellres  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  next 
t)at:!e ;  which  Fingal  promifes  to  give  hiin-  Some  general  reflecUoas  of  the 
poet  cio.'"e  the  third  day. 

BOOK  IILf. 

"  "Qleasant  arethe  words  of  the  fong,"  faid  Cuchul- 
^  lin,  "  and  lovely  are  the  talcs  of  other  times. 
They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 
of  roes,  when  the  fun  is  faint  on  Its  fide,  and  the  lake  is 
fettled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again  thy 
voice,  and  let  me  hear  the  fong  of  Tura:  which  was 
fung  in  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  fhields 
was  there,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 
**  Fingal!  thou  man  of  battle,"  faid  Carril,  "early 


tThefecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  continues,  and  Cuchullin  « 
Connal,  and  Carril  Hill  fit  in  the  place  defcribed  in  the  preceding  book.  The  ftory 
of  Agandecca  is  introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is  made  of  it  iu  the 
eourfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  foine  meafure,  brin^  about  the  casBftrophe. 

C  z 
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were  thy  deeds  ui  arms.  Lochlin  was  coniumed  in  thy 
wrath,  M'hen  thy  youth  llrove  witJi  the  beauty  of  maid;;. 
They  fmiled  at  the  fair-bloomhig  face  of  the  hero;  but 
death  was  in  his  hands.  He  was  Urong  as  the  waters 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
fand  Hreams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  bat- 
tle, but  reftorcd  him  to  -his  fhips.  His  big  heart  fwel- 
led  with  pride ;  and  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark 
in  his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  overcame  the 
Itrength  of  tlie  might}^  Starno  f. 

"  He  fat  in  the  halls  of  his  fliells  in  Lochlin^s  woody 
land.  He  called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that  often 
fung  round  the  circle  ||  of  Loda:  when  the  lloflie  of 
power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned  in  the  field 
of  the  valiant. 

*'  Go,  gray-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid,  '*go  to  Ard- 
ven's  fea-iurrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king  of  the 
defert ;  he  that  is  the  faireft  among  his  thoufands,  tell 
him  I  give  him  iny  daughter,  the  lovelieft  maid  that 
ever  heaved  a  breall  of  fno  w.  Her  arms  are  white  as 
the  foam  of  rny  waves.  Her  foul  is  generous  and  miild. 
Let  him  come  with  his  braveft  hez'oes,to  the  daughter 
of  the  fecret  hall.'* 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windv  hills:  and  fair-haired 
Fingal  vv'cnt  His  kindled  foul  flew  before  him  as  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

"Welcome,"  faid  the  dark  blown  Starno,  «  wel- 
come, king  of  rocky  Morven;  and  ye  his  heroes  of 
might;  fons  of  the  lonely  ifle  I  Three  days  within  my 
halls  fliall  ye  feaft;  and  three  days  purine  my  boars, 
that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the 
fecret  hall."   . 

**  The  king  of  fnowli  defigned  their  deatli,  and  gave 
the  feaft  of  fliells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  fteel.     The  fons  of  death  were  afraid, 

]  starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agandecca.  His  fierce  aud  cruel 
character  is  well  marked  in  gther  poems  concerning  the  times. 

II  This  paffnge  raoft  certainly  alludes  to  the  rel^Rion  of  Lochlin,  and  *the  hone 
fif  power'  here  mentioned  is  the  image  of  one  of  the  <kities  of  Scandinavia. 

%  Starno  is  here  poeticaHy  called  tiie  king  of  fnowj  from  the  grsat  quantities  »f 
faow  tbat  fall  in  bis  dumijvuas. 
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and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The  voice  of 
fprightly  I'iiirth  arofe.  The  trcmblhig  harps  of  joy  are 
ftning.  Bards  fing  t]ic  battle  of  heroes;  or  the  heav- 
ing breaft  of  Icve.  UlHn,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there;  the 
fweet  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praifed  the  daugh- 
ter of  fnow;  and  Morven's  f  }iigh-defcended  chief. 
The  daughter  of  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of 
her  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft.  Lovelinefs  was  a- 
round  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were  like  the  miilic  of 
fongs.  She  faw  the  youtli  and  loved  him.  He  was 
theftolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him 
in  fecret :  and  fhe  bleft  the  chief  of  Morven 

**  The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  fhone  bright  on 
the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark-browed 
Starno;  and  Fingal  king  of  fnields.  Half  the  day 
they  fpent  in  the  chafe;  and  the  fpear  of  Fingal  was 
red  In  the  blood  of  Gormal  \. 

"  It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  bine 
eyes  roUir.g  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and 
fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

'*  Fingal,  high-dcfcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his 
chiefs;  beware  of  the  v.-ood  of  death.  But  remember, 
feu  of  the  liill,  remember  Agandecca;  favc  me  from 
the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven!" 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his  heroes 
by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand;  and 
Gormal  echoed  around. 

*'  Ucfore  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons"^  of  the  chafe 
convened.  The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds. 
His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he 
cries,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven.  His 
hand  is  flained  with  the  blood  of  my  people  ;  and  her 
words  have  net  been  in  vain.'* 

f  All  the  north.weft  Voaft  of  Scotland  probably  vent  of  old  under  the  name  •? 
Monen,  which  Hgniikfa  tidge  of  very  high  hills. 

I;  Gormal  is  Uie  naia*:  of  a  hill  ;n  Lochlin,  in  the  r.t,is'.ibo'jihood  of  Starno '5  js« 
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*<  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came 
with  her  loole  raven  locks.  Her  white  brcaft  heaved 
•witii  fighs,  hke  the  foam  of  the  ftreamy  Lubar.  Star- 
-  no  pierced  her  fide  v\ath  fteeL  She  fell  like  a  wreath  of 
fnow  th^t  flides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan ;  when  the 
woods  ar^  flill,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 
,  "  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs ;  his  valiant 
.cliiefs  took  arms.  The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and 
Loiyhlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  fhip  he 
vclofed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.  Her  tomb  afcends 
on  iLrdven,  and  the  fea  I'oars  round  the  dark  dwelling 
of  Agandecca." 

"  Blefied  be  her  foul,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  and  blef- 
fedbe  the  mouth  of  the  fong.  Strong  was  the  youth 
of  Fingal,  and  ftrong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin  fhall 
fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing  Morven.  Shew 
thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon ;  light  his  white  fails  on 
the  wave  of  the  night.  And  if  any  ftrong  fpiritf  of 
heaven  fits  on  that  low-hung  cloud;  tvjrn  his  dark  fliips 
from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  ftorm  !" 

Such  -were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  at  the  found  of 
the  mounia.in-ftream;  when  Calraar  afcended  the  hill, 
the  wounded  fon  of  Matha.  From  the  field  he  came  in 
hi3  blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear.  Feeble  is 
the  arm  of  battle !  but  ftrong  the  foul  of  the  hero ! 

"  V/elcome!  O  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Conna!,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  Why  hurfts  that  broken 
figh  from,  the  breaft  of  him  that  never  feared  before?'* 

"  And  never,  Connal,  vv^ll  he  fear,  chief  of  the  poiiut- 
ed  fteel.  My  foul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in 
the  noife  of  battle.  I  am  of  the  race  of  fteel ;  my  fa- 
thers never  feared. 

**  Cormar  was  the  firft  of  my  race.  He  fported  thro' 
the  ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  fidif  bounded  on 
ocean  ;  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  tlig  blaft.     Afpi- 

This  is  the  only  pafTage  in  Uie  poem  that  has  the  appearance  of  religion.  Bat 
CuchuUin's  apoftrophe  to  this  fpirit  is  accompanied  with  3  doubt,  fo  that  it  is  not 
cafy  to  determine  whether  the  hero  meant  a  fuperior  being,  or  tlie  gUoils  of  de~ 
ceafed  warriors,  who  were  fuppofed  in  thofe  time;  to  rule  the  Itonr.S;  u«d  tu  Vaaii- 
port  theoirelrei  la  a  gult  of  ^-iud  frgia  one  aottutry  tg  auu&U&r. 
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rit  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fwell  and  rocks  rc» 
found.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to  land; 
then  blufhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rufhed  again  a- 
mong  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three 
youths  guide  the  bounding  bark;  he  ftood  with  the 
fword  unfheathed-  When  the  low-hung  vapour,  paf- 
fed  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and  fearched  its 
dark  womb  with  his  fteel.  The  fon  of  tlie  wind  for- 
fook  the  air.     The  moon  and  ftars  returned. 

**  Such  wae  the  boldnefs  of  my  race  ;  and  Calmar  is 
like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  fword. 
They  belt  fucceed  who  dare." 

**  But  now,  ye  fons  of  green-valley'd  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Colleil  the  fad  remnant  o£ 
our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingal.  I  heard  the 
found  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms;,  but  Calmar  will 
remrain  and  fight.  My  voice  ihail  be  fuch,  my  friend?, 
as  if  thoufands  v/ere  behind  me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  re- 
member m.e.  Remember  Calmar's  lifelefs  corfe.  Af- 
ter Fingal  has  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome  ftone 
of  rem.embrance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame ; 
ar,d  the  motherf  of  Calmar  rejoice  over  the  ftone  of 
rny  renown." 

"  No:  fen  of  Matha,"  faid  Cuchullin,"  I  will  ne- 
ver leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field:  my 
foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal,  and  Carril  of  other 
times,  carry  oif  the  fad  fons  of  Erin;  and  when  the  bat- 
tle Is  over,  iearch  for  our  pale  corfes  in  this  narrow  way. 
For  near  this  oak  we  fhall  ftand  in  the  ftream  of  the 
battle  of  thoufands.  O  Fithil's  fon,  with  feet  of  vv'ind, 
fly  over  the  Jieath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Eria 
is  inthralledj  and  bid  the  king  of  Morven  haften.  O 
Jet  him  come  like  the  fun  in  a  ftorm,  when  he  fliines  on 
the  hills  of  grafs." 

Morning  is  gray  on  Cromla;  the  fons  of  the  fea  a- 
fccnd.     Calmar  ftood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride 

t  Alcietha,  her  lamentation  over  her  foi  \s  ialrajuc^j  ia  tUc  poejucoiiternjng 
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of  his  kindling  foul.  But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  war- 
rior; he  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear.  That  fpear 
which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hail,  when  the  foul  of 
his  mother  was  fad.  Butflowly  now  the  hero  fails, 
like  a  tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark  Cuchuilia 
frauds  alone  like  a  rock  \\  in  a  fandy  vale.  The  fea 
comes  with  its  M'aves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened  fides. 
Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the  hills  are  echo- 
ing around.  Now  from  the  gray  mift  of  the  oceap, 
the  white-failed  faips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  malls  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on  the  rol- 
ling wave. 

Swaran  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from 
the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through 
the  hundred  iflcs  of  Iniftore ;  fo  loud,  To  vaft,  fo  im- 
menfe  returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king  of 
the  defert  hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow, 
and  dragging  his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuchullin  funk  in 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He 
feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  hira 
from  the  fields  of  renown. 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes!  the  chiefs  of 
Tnnis-fail !  they  that  were  cheerful  in  the  hall,  wlien 
the  found  of  the  fhells  arofe.  No  more  fhall  I  find 
their  Heps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in  the  chafe 
of  the  hmds.  Pale,  filent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they 
who  were  my  friends!  O  fpirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuchullin  on  his  heath.  Converfe  with  him  oa 
the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  re- 
founds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fhall  lie  unknown.  No 
bard  Ihall  bear  of  me.  No  gray  iione  Ihall  rife  to 
jny  renown.  Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela! 
departed  is  my  fame." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin,  when  he  funk  in 
the  woods  of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  fliip,  ftretched  his  bright  lartce  be- 
ll So  fomc  tall  rr.ck  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  alTail'd,  by  billows  beat  iu  vain, 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tenipefts  blow, 
And  feet  ihs  wat'r;  mouatsins  'mii.  bcJuw.        VO^i, 
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fore  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the  fleel :  it  wa* 
like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  letting  in  the  heath  of 
Malmor,  wliea  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad 
mo  jn  is  darkened  in  heaven. 

"The  battle  is  over,"  faid  the  king,  "and  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Le- 
na !  and  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla !  The  hunters 
tave  fallen  there  in  their  ftrength!  and  the  fen  of  Se- 
rao  is  no  more.  -  Ryno  and  Fillnn,  my  fons,  found  the 
horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Afcend  that  hill  on  the  faore, 
and  call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  the 
grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of  other  times.  Be  your 
voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he  enters  the  bat- 
tles of  his  ftrength.  I  wait  for  the  dark  mighty  man: 
I  wait  on  Lena's  fhore  for  Swaran.  And  let  him  come 
with  all  his  race;  for  ftrong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of 
the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning;  dark  Fillan  as  th-e 
fliade  of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is 
heard  ;  the  fons  of  Ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  fnows  ;  io  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fudden  came 
down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front  ap- 
pears in  the  diimal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath  burns  in 
his  dark-brown  face:  and  his  eyes  roll  m  the  fire  of  his 
valour. 

Fingal  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno ;  .and  he  remember- 
ed Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth 
had  mourned  his  white-boiomed  lifter.  He  fent  Ullin 
of  the  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feaft  of  fnells.  For  plea- 
fant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the  remembrance  of  the 
firft  of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to  Starno's 
fori.  "  O  thou  that  dwelleft  afar,  furrounded,  like  a 
rock,  with  thy  waves,  come  to  the  feaft  of  the  king, 
and  pafo  the  day  in  reft.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O 
Swaran,  and  break  the  echoing  ftiields." 
««  To-day"  faid  Starno 's  wrathful  fon,  **  we  break 
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the  echoing  Ihields:  to-morrow  my  feafts  will  be  fprcadj 
and  Fingal  lie  on  earth." 

"  And,  to-morrow,  let  his  feaft  be  fpread,"  faid  Fin- 
gal with  a  fmile;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  fons,  we  Ihall 
break  the  echoing  fhields.  Ofiian,  ftawd  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fergus,  bend  thy 
crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  hea- 
ven.— Lift  your  fhields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be 
3'our  fpears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fame;  and  equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  onMorven;  as  the  ftream.s  of  a 
hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fucreflive  over  heaven;  or, 
as  the  dark  ocean  aflaults  the  fhore  of  the  defert:  fo 
roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 
the  hills  ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the 
cloud  burlls  on  Cona;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  fliriek  at 
once  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Fingal  ruflied  on  in  his  ftrength,  terrible  as  the  fplrit 
of  Trenmor;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Mor- 
ven  to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  refound 
on  their  hills,  and  the  rock^  fall  down  before  him. 
Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the 
lightning  of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
his  youth,  and  the  field  is  wafted  in  his  courfe. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the  brow 
of  Gaul.  Fergus  rufhed  forward  with  feet  of  windj 
and  Fillan  like  the  mill  of  the  hill.  Myfelff,  like  a 
rock,  came  down,  I  exulted  in  the  ftrength  of  the  king. 
Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm;  and  difmal  was  the 
gleam  of  my  fword.  My  locks  were  not  then  fo  gray ; 
nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not 
clofedin  darknefs;  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people;  or  the 
deeds  of  mighty  heroes;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his 
wrath,  coniumed  the  fons  of  Lochlin?  Groans  fwellcd 

t  Here  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  aaioiis,  but  he  does  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
nx  are  not  difv'^afed  The  mention  of  tbe  grtat  afUons  of  bis  youth  immediate, 
ly  fugg«Ils  to  him  the  helplels  lituation  of  Uis  age.  Wc  do  not  defpife  him  for 
fclfifli  praife,  but  feel  Us  misfortunes. 
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on  groans,  from  hill  to  liill,  till  night  had  covered  all. 
Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  LoclUiu 
convene  on  Lena. 

We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's  gentle 
llream.  Fiiigal  himfelf  was  next  to  the  foe ;  and  lilten- 
ed  to  the  tales  of  bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the 
fong,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on 
hisfhield,  the  king  of  Morvcn  fat.  The  wind  whiltled 
through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of  the  days 
of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  bending  fpear,  my 
young,  my  lovely  Ofcar  flov>d.  He  admired  the  king 
of  Morven  :  and  his  adlions  were  fvvelling  in  liis  foul. 

"  Son  of  my  fon,"  began  the  king,  "  O  Ofcar,  pride 
of  youth,  I  faw  the  ftiining  of  thy  fword  and  gloried 
in  my  race.  Purfue  the  giorv  of  our  fathers,  and  be 
what  they  have  been ;  when  Trenmor  lived,  the  firft  of 
men,  and  Trathal  the  father  of  heroes.  They  fought 
the  br.ttie  in  their  youth,  and  are  the  fong  of  bards.  O 
Ofcar!  bend  the  flrong  in  arms:  but  fparc  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againlt  the  foes 
of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafsto 
thofe  who  alk  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  fuch 
Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has  Fin  gal  been.  My  arm  wa« 
the  fupportof  the  injured;  and  the  weak  refted  behind 
the  lightning  of  my  fieel. 

**  Ofcar  1  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely  Faina- 
follis  came:  that  fun-beam!  that  miid  light  of  love! 
the  daughter  of  Craca'sf  king!  I  then  returned  from 
Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my  train.  A  white- 
failed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we  faw  it  hke  a  mift  that 
rode  on  ocean's  blaft.  It  foon  approached;  we  faw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breaft  he.-ived  with  fighs.  The 
wind  was  in  her  loofe  dark  liair;  her  rofy  cheek  had 
tears.  "Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm  I  faid,  *' what 
figh  is  in  that  breaft  ?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend 

t  What  ttie  Craca  here  meatloned  wras,  is  not,  at  this  dillance  of  time,  eafy  ta 
<lf:tsrrT>iae.      I'hc  ir.oft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  iCc*. 
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thee,  daughter  of  the  fea?  My  fword  is  not  unmatched 
in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart." 

«  To  thee  I  fly,"  with'fighs  fhe  replied,  «  O  chief 
of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  Ihells,  fupport- 
er  of  the  feeble  hand  !  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing 
ifle  owned  me  the  fun-beam  of  iiis  race.  And  often  did 
the  hills  of  Cromla  reply  to  the  fighs  of  love  for  tlie 
unhappy  FainafoUis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair  ;  and 
loved  the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  fword  is  like  abeam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ; 
and  tempefls  are  in  his  foul.  I  fhun  him  on  the  rolling 
fea  ;  but  Sora's  chief  purfucs." 

"  Reft  thou,"  I  faid  "  behind  my  Ihield ;  reft  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  liglit  !  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora 
will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  foul.  In  fome  lone 
cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  !  BiK: 
Fingal  never  flies ;  for  where  the  danger  threatens,  I 
rejoice  in  the  ftorm  of  fpears."  I  faw  the  tears  upon 
her  cheek.     I  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  fliip  of 
itormy  Rorbar.  His  mafts  high-bended  over  the  fea 
behind  their  fheets  offnow.  V/hite  roll  the  waters  on 
either  fide.  The  ftrength  of  ocean  founds.  "  Come 
thou,"  1  faid,  "from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
the  florm.  Partake  the  fcaft  within  my  hall.  It  is  the 
houfe  of  ftrangers."  "  The  maid  flood  trembling  by 
my  fide ;  he  drew  the  bow:  Ihe  fell.  "  Unerring  is 
thy  hand,"  I  i'aid,  *'  but  feeble  was  the  foe,"  We 
fought,  nor  weak  was  the  ftrife  of  death:  He  funk  be- 
neath my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs  of 
ilones  ;  the  unhappy  children  of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcnr;  be  thou 
like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  feck  the  battle,  nor  fhun 
it  when  it  comes.  Fillan  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark 
brown  hair;  ye  children  of  the  race;  fly  over  the 
heath  of  roaring  winds  ;  and  view  the  fons  of  Lochlin. 
Far  off  I  hear  the  noifc  of  their  fear,  like  the  florms  of 
echoing  Cona.  Go;  that  they  may  not  fly  my  fword 
along  the  waves  of  the  north.    For  many  chiefs  of  E- 
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•  rill's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark  bed  of  death.  The  Ciiil- 
dren  of  the  ftorm  arc  low ;  the  fons  of  echoing  Crorn- 
la." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds;  two  dark 
clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghofts;  when  air's  dark 
children  come  to  frighten  haplef^men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaulf,  the  {on  of  Momi,  flood  like 
a  rock  in  the  night.  Ilis  fpear  is  glittering  to  the  llav:? ; 
his  voice  like  many  fireams.  *'  Son  of  battle,"  cried 
the  chief,  "  O  Fijigal,  king  of  fhells  !  let  the  bards  of 
many  fongs  foothe  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  And,  Fingal, 
iheath  thy  fword  of  death ;  and  let  thy  people  figl.t. 
^Ve  wither  away  without  our  fame;  for  our  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  fluelds.  When  morning  rifcs  on  our 
hills,  behold  at  a  diftance  our  deeds.  Let  Lochhn  feel 
the  fword  of  Morni's  fon,  that  bards  mav  fing  of  rne. 
Such  was  tlie  cuftom  hcretcifore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thuie  own,  thou  king  of  f-,vords>  in  battles  of 
the  fpear." 

"  O  fon  of  Momi,"  Fingal  replied,  « I  glory  in  thy 
fame.  Fight ;  but  my  fpear  fhall  be  near  to  aid  thee  in 
the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife  the  voice,  fons  of  the 
fong,  and  hill  mc  into  refl.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  a- 
midlt  the  wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandccca,  art 
near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land;  if  thou  fitted  on 
a  blafl  of  wind  among  the  high-flirowded  mafls  of  Loch - 
lin';  come  to  my  dreams  jj,  my  fair  one,  and  fliew  thy 
bright  face  to  my  foul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  founds  a- 
rofe.  OfFingaFs  noble  deeds  they  fung,  and  of  the 
Voble  race  of  the  hero.  And  fometimes  on  the  lovely 
found  was  heard  the  name  of  the  now  mournful  Offiaii. 


t  Gaul,  the  Ton  of  Morni,  vns  chief  of  a  tribe  that  difputed  long  the  pre-emi- 
ncnEe  with  Fiagal  hlmfclf.  They  were  reduced  at  laR  to  obedience,  and  Gaui, 
from  an  enemy,  turned  Flngal'J  befl  friend  and  greatelt  hero.  Jjjs  charafter  is 
fomething  like  thatof  A.!ax  ii)  the  Jliadj  a  hero  of  more  ftrength  than  condiicl 
in  battle,  lie  was  very  font!  of  military  fame,  and  here  hs  demands  the  next  bat- 
tle to himfiUf.  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fluga!,  that  his  rctuiij  may  ba 
the  mora  magnificert. 

11  The  poet  prcpsrts  us  for  the  dream  of  Finsal  in  the  acxt  book. 

Vol.L  D 
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Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  In  battles  of  the 
fpear.  But  bUnd,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now  walk 
With  little  men.  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  battle  I 
now  behold  thee  not!  The  wild  roes  feed  upon  the 
green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven  !  Bleft  be 
thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fwords,  thou  moll  renowned  oa 
the  hills  of  Conal 
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EPIC   POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Theaftion  of  the  poem  being  fulpended  by  night,  Oflian  takes  that  oppor^Jni^>- 
to  relate  his  own  aftioiis  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his  couitftiip  of  Everalliii 
who  u-as  the  mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had  died  feme  time  before  the  expedition 
of  Fingalinto  Ireland.  Her  ghoft  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who 
had  been  fent,  the  beginning  of  the  night,  to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged 
with  an  advanced  party  and  almoft  overpowered.  Odlan  relieves  his  fon;  and 
an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rifes,  calls  his 
army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promifed  the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  com- 
imand  on  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons  to  be- 
have gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could 
have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins;  the  poet  relates  Ofcar's  great  ac- 
tions. But  when  Ofcar,  in  conjunftion  with  his  father,  conquered  in  one  wingj 
Caul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfon,  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  ia 
the  other.  Fingal  fends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  with  a  war  fong,  bat 
notwithftanding,  Swaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to  give 
%vay.  FingaT,  defcending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again  :  Swaran  dcfifts  from 
the  purfuit,  potTefTes  himfelf  of  a  riflng  ground,  rellores  the  ranks  and  waits  the 
approach  of  Fingat  The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  neceffary 
orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  CuchuUin,  who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Car- 
111  his  bard,  bad  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife,  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  faw  Fingal  en- 
Esjed  with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  FingaT,  who 
was  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  viftory,  feniij  Catril  to  con- 
gratulate Uiat  liero  of  hj«fiicccfs. 

BOOK  IV  f. 

Tho  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  mountain,  like 
the  bow  of  tlie  fhowery  Lena?  It  is  the  maid  of  the 
voice  of  love.  The  white-armed  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
Often  haft  thou  heard  my  fong,  often  given  the  tear  of 
beauty.  Deft  thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people? 
ajid  to  hear  the  adions  of  Ofcar?  When  Ihall  I  ceafe 

t  Fingal  being  afieep  and  the  action  rufyciided  by  night,  the  poet  introduces  the 
flory  ofhiscourtfhip  of  Everallin  the  daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  i'!  neceffa- 
ry to  clear  up  feveral  paffages  that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
naturally  brings  on  the  action  of  the  book,  which  may  be  fappofed  to  begin  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  nigh<  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book, as  many 
of  OfTian's  other  compofitions,  is  addreffed  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter 
ofTofcar.  She  appcws  to  have  been  in  love  with  Ofcar,"au(l  to  have  afficttd  tk« 
opa»p»ny  of  the  father  aftet  the  death  of  the  fmi, 
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to  mourn,  by  the  flrearas  of  the  echouig  Cona?  My 
years  have  paflcd  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  dark- 
ened with  forrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow !  I  was  not  fo  mourn- 
ful and  blind;  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  forlorn,  when  E- 
verallin  loved  me !  Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair, 
the  white-bofomed  love  of  Ccrmac.  A  thoufand  he- 
roes fought  the  maid,  Ihe  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand; 
the  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifcd:  for  graceful  in  her 
eyes  was  Oliian. 

I  went,  in  fuit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge  : 
twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  fons  of  the  ftreamy 
Morven.  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  flrangers  : 
Branno  of  the  founding  mail.  "  From  whence,"  he- 
faid,  "  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the 
maid,  that  has  denied  tlie  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But 
blefl  be  thou^  O  fon  of  Fingal.  Happy  is  the  maid 
that  waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty 
were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame!" 
Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired 
Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  cur  brealis  of  fteel  and  blefl 
the  maid  of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  flately 
Cormac.  Jiight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief;  and 
the  heath  flamed  with  their  arras.  There  Colla,  Durra 
of  the  wounds,  there  mighty  Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there 
Freilal,the  vicftorious  flood;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds, 
and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way.  The 
fword  fiarned  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Oflian;  Ullin  flormy  fon  of 
war;  Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds;  the  noble,  the 
graceful  Scelacha;  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful, 
and  Dumarican's  brows  of  death.  And  why  fhould 
Ogar  be  the  lafl ;  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Ardven? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to  face,  on  the  field  of 
heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind  on 
etean's  foamy  waves.    The  dagger  is  remembered  by 
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Ogar;  the  M'eapoii  which  he  loved;  nine  fanes  Jie 
drowned  it  in  Dala's  iide.  The  flormy  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  pierced  Cormac's  fhield:  three  times 
lie  broke  his  fpear.  But,  imhappy  youth  of  love!  I 
cut  his  head  away.  Vive  times  1  fhook  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  v/ould  have  told  me,  lovely  maldf,  whea 
then  I  llrove  in  battle;  tliat  blind,  forfakcn,  and  forlorn 
[  now  fhould  pafs  the  night ;  firm  ought  his  mail  to 
liave  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in  battle. 

Now  ji  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  mufie 
died  away.  The  unconftant  blaft  blew  hard,  and  the 
liigh  oak  (liook  its  leaves  around  me;  of  Everailin  were 
my  thoughts,  when  flie,  in  all  the  light  of  beauty,  and 
her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  Hood  on  a  cloud  before 
my  fight  and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice. 

*'  O  Ofiian  rile  and  fave  my  fon;  fave  Oioar  chief 
of  men.  Near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  ftreara,  he  fights 
with  Lochlin's  fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud  again. 
J  clothed  me  with  my  Heel.  My  fpear  fupported  my 
fleps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I 
was  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like 
diftant  thunder^;  Lochlin  heard;  they  lied;  m.y  fon 
purfued. 

I  called  him  like  a  diftant  ftream.  **  My  fon  return 
over  Lena.  No  further  purilie  the  foe,"  I  faid,  "  though 
OlTian  is  behind  thee."  He  came;  and  lovely  in  my 
car  was  Ofcar's  founding  fleel.  "  Why  didft  thou  flop 
my  hand,"  he  faid,  "till  death  had  covered  all?  For 
dark  and  dreadful  by  the  ftream  they  met  thy  fon  and 

t  The  poet  addrelTes  bimfelf  to  Maixina  the  dsughter  of  Tofcar. 
II  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjcft.     ii  one  could  fix  the  time  of  the  year  i;i  u-hi'-h 
the  aaioii  of  the  poem  happened,  from  the  fcene  Uefcribcd  here,  I  fhould  !)e  tcinpti 
•;<;  to  place  it  in  autumn.     The  trees  flied  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are  variable, 
toili  which  circuniftances agree  with  that feafon of  theyear. 

\  OCian  gives  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  himfelf.  His  very  foiis  frishtensthe  a 
neciy.  'i'his  palTage  refcnilile*  one'  in  the  Gishteenth  Iliad,  where  tiic  voice  of  A- 
chills*  frightens  the  Trojans  from  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  dUlant  from  the  crowd 

High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud. 

So  high  his  hrazer.  voice.the  hern  rear-V., 

Boflsdrop  their  arms  ?.nd  tremble  as  Uisy  fcsr'd.         TOPE. 
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Fillan.  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our 
fwords  have  conquered  feme.  But  as  the  winds  of  night 
pour  the  ocean  over  the  white  fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark 
advance  the  fons  of  Lochhn  over  Lena's  ruftling  heatli. 
The  ghofts  of  night  fliriek  afar;  and  I  have  feen  the 
nitteors  of  death.  Let  n:ie  awake  the  king  of  Morven, 
he  that  fmiles  in  danga-;  for  he  is  hke  the  fun  of  hea- 
ven that  rifes  in  a  fiorm." 

Fingal  liad  ftarced  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  on 
Trennlor's  fliield;  the  dark-brovv'n  {hiekl  of  his  fa- 
thers ;  whicli  they  had  lifted  of  okl  in  the  battles  of 
their  race.  The  hero  had  feen  in  his  rcfl  the  mourn- 
ful form  of  Agandecca  ;  (he  came  from  the  way  of  the 
cce:\n,  and  fiowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face 
was  pale  like  the  mift  of  CVomla;  and  dark  were  the 
tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raifed  her  dim  hand 
from  her  robe;  her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of 
the  defert;  fhe  raifed  her  dino.  hand  over  Fingal,  and 
turned  away  her  filent  eyes. 

"  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,"  faid  Fingal, 
with  a  figh  ?  *'  Wliy  is  thy  face  fo  pale,  thou  daughter 
of  the  clouds?''  She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena; 
and  left  him  in  the  midif  of  the  night.  She  mourn- 
ed the  fons' of  her  people  that  were  to  fall  by  Fingal's 
hand. 

The  hero  flarted  from  reft,  and  ftill  beheld  her  in  his 
foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  ileps  approached.  The 
king  faur  the  gray  fhield  on  his  fide.  For  the  faint 
beam  of  the  morning  came  over  the  waters  of  UUin. 

"  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear!"  faid  the  rifing 
king  of  Morven.  *'  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam, 
er  wait  they  the  battle  of  fieel!  But  why  fliould  Fin- 
gal alk  ?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind.  Fly  o- 
ver  Lena's  heath,  O  Ofcar,  and  awake  our  friends  to 
battle." 

The  king  flood  by  the  flone  of  Lubar ;  and  thrice 
raifed  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  ftarted  from  the 
fountains  of  Cromla  :  and  all  the  rocks  fliook  on  their 
hUIs.    Like  tlic  noife  of  a  hundrt^d  mountain-ftreams, 
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that  burfl  ami  roar,  and  foam;  like  the  clouds  tliaL  ga- 
I  thcr  to  a  tempcft  on  the  blue  face  of  the  fky;  fo  met  the 
Ions  ofthedefert,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal. 
For  pleafant  was  the  voice  of  tlie  king  of  Morven  to 
tlie  warriors  of  his  land :  often  had  he  led  them  to  bat- 
tle, and  returned  with  thefpoils  of  the  foe. 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  *'  ye  children  of 
tiie  fiorm.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands.  Com- 
IniVs  fon  will  fee  the  fight.  My  fword  fliall  wave  on 
ti.at  hill,  and  be  the  fliield  of  my  people.  But  never 
may  you  nocd  it,  warrioi's,  while  the  fon  of  Morni 
fights,  the  cliief  of  mighty  men.  He  fhall  lead  my 
battle;  that  his  tame  may  rife  in  the  fong.  O  ye  ghoils 
of  heroes  dead!  ye  riders  of  the  Ilorm  of  Cromla!  re- 
ceive my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bring  them  to 
your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft  of  Lena  carry  them  over 
my  feas,  that  they  may  come  to  my  illent  dreams,  and 
delight  my  foul  in  reft. 

**  Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark -brown  hair,  fair  Ry- 
no,  vviththe  pointed  fteel!  advance  with  valour  to  the 
fight;  and  behold  the  Ion  of  Morni.  Let  your  f words 
be  like  his  in  the  ftrife :  and  behold  the  deeds  of  his 
hands.  Prote6l  the  friends  of  your  father:  and  re- 
member the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  fhall  fee  you 
yet  though  here  ye  faould  fail  in  Erin.  Soon  fnall  our 
cold,  pale  ghofts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and  fly  over  the  hills 
of  Cotk'" 

No\4riik£  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged  round 
"^iid  lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  wefiward 
rroorning's  beam,  the  Ling  of  hills  removed. 
"m  the  light  of  his  armour,  and  two  fpears  are 
^aml.  Ilio  gray  hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  of- 
ten Iccl.s  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the 
fon  of  fame,  to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes.  High 
on  Cromla.'s  fide  he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his 
fword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye 
fheds  tea:rs._  The  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand. 
He  came,  and  fir-Hing,  fpoke  to  OHlan.    *' O  ruler  of 
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the  iiglit  of  ileel!  my  father,  hear  thy  fon.  Retire 
with  Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give  me  Oflian*s 
fame.  And  if  here  I  fall;  my  king,  remember  that 
breaft  of  fnow,  that  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the 
•white  handed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  For,  with  red 
cheek  from  the  rock,  and  bending  over  the  ftream,  her 
foft  hair  flies  about  her  bofom,  as  fhe  pours  the  figh 
for  Ofrar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills  a  lightly  bound- 
ing fon  of  the  wind ;  that  hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I  may 
meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar." 

"  ]<.aife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb-  I  wi^l  not 
yield  the  fight  to  thee  For  firfl  and  bloodiell  in  the 
war  my  arm  Ihall  teach  thee  how  to  fight.  But,  le- 
membcr,  my  fon,  to  place  this  fword,  this  bow,  and  the 
horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe, 
whofe  mark  is  one  gray  Hone.  Ofcar,  I  have  no  love 
to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  fon;  for  graceful  Everalliu 
is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno." 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice  came 
growing  ofi  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  fword 
fc)f  his  father,  and  ruflied  to  death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white-bubbling  over  the  deep  come  fwel- 
ling,  roaring  on;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves: 
fo  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and 
fteel  with  ftecl.  Shields  found;  men  fall.  As  a  hun- 
dred hammers  on  the  fon  of  the  furnace,  fo  rofe,  ^ 
rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  ruihed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The 
deftrut^tion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swaran  was  like 
the  fire  of  the  defert  in  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal, 
How  can  I  give  to  the  fong  the  death  of  many  fpears? 
My  fword  rofe  high,  and  flamed  in  the  flxife  of  blood. 
And,  Ofcar,  terrible  M'ert  thou,  my  beft,  my  greateft 
fon!  I  rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword  flam- 
ed over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's 
heath:  and  we  purfued  and  flew.  As  ftones  that  bound 
fromrock  to  rock;  as  axes  in  echoing  wood*;  as  thunder 
rolls  from  hill  to  hill  in  difmal  broken  peals ;  fo  blow  fuc- 
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cetded  to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of 
Ofcar  t  and  mine. 

But  Sa-^  avan  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the  flrength 
of  the  tide  of  Iniftore  The  king  half  rofe  from  his 
hill  at  the  fight,  and  half  aifumed  the  fpear.     "  Go,  UI- 

;  lin,  go,  my  aged  bard,"  begun  the  king  of  Morven. 
*'  Remitid  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle;  remind  him  of 

'  his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  with  fong;  for 
fong  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with  Heps  of 
age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 

"  Son  II  of  the  chief  of  generous  ileeds !  high-bound- 
ing king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toil. 
Hard  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms 
of  death.  Cut  down  the  foe;  let  no  white  fail  bound 
round  dark  Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  fhield  like 
the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous 
ileeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Defcroy."  The  hero's  heart 
beat  high.  But  Swaran  came  v/ith  battle.  He  cleft 
the  fnield  of  Gaul  in  twain;  and  the  fons  of  the  defert 
fled. 

Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared 
his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,'  and  the  fons  of 
the  defert  flood  flill.  They  bent  their  red  faces  to 
ciirth,  afhamed  at  the  prefencc  of  Fingal.  He  came  like 
a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days  of  the  fun,  when  flow  it 
rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expe6l  the  fliov/er.  Sv/aran 
beheld  the  tcn-ible  king  of  Mcrven,  and  flapped  in  the 
midft  of  his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  rol- 
ling his  red  eyes  around.     Silent  and  tall  he  ieemed  as 

t  Offian  never  fails  to  give  a  flne  charafter  to  his  beloved  fon.  His  fpeecli  to  his 
father  is  that  of  a  hero  ;  it  contains  the  fubmiffion  due  to  a  parent,  and  the  M-arjcth 
that  becomes  a  young  warrior.  There  is  a  propriety  in  dwelling  here  on  the  ac- 
tions of  Ofcar,  as  the  beaatiful  Malvina,  to  whom  the  book  is  addreffed,  was  ia  love 
with  that  hero. 

y  The  war-fong  of  Ullin  varies  from  the  reft  of  the  poem  in  the  verfificatioB. 
Jt  runs  down  like  a  torrent ;  and  confitts  almoft  entirely  of  epithets.  The  cuftam 
of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extiempore  rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  al- 
nioft  to  our  own  times.  Several  of  thefe  war-fongs  are  extant,  but  the  mod  of 
them  are  only  a  groupe  of  epithftSj  ■without  beauty  or  htrmonyj  utterly  dtRilute  •f 
ysctical  merit. 
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an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  Its  branches 
blafted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends 
over  the  ftream,  and  the  gray  mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind: 
(b  ftood  the  king.  Then  flowly  he  retired  to  the  fifing 
heath  of  Lena.  His  thoufands  pour  around  the  hero, 
and  the  darknefs  of  battle  gathers  on  the  hill. 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  Ihone  in  the  midft 
of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he 
fends  forth  the  voice  of  his  power.  "  Raife  my  ftand^ 
ards  f  on  high.  Spread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the 
flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found  on  the 
winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of 
the  roaring  ftreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand  hills,  be 
near  the  king  of  Morv'cn:  attend  to  the  words  of  his 
power.  Gaul,  ftrongeft  arm  of  death!  O  Ofcar,  of 
the  future  fights !  Connal,  fon  of  the  blue  fteel  of  Sora ! 
Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair!  and  Oflian  king  of 
many  fongs,  be  near  your  father's  arm !" 

We  reared  the  fun-beam  1|  of  battle;  theflandard  of 
the  king.  Each  hero's  foul  exulted  with  joy,  as,  wav- 
ing it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  ftudded  with  gold  a- 
bove,  as  the  blue  wide  fhell  of  the  nightly  Iky.  Each 
hero  had  his  ftandard  too;  and  each  his  gloomy  men. 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  fhells,  **  how 
Lochlin  divides  on  Lena.  They  ftand  like  broken 
clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half  confumed  grove  of  oaks; 
when  we  fee  the  Iky  through  its  branches,  and  the  me- 
teor pafiing  behind.  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends 
of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high ; 
nor  let  a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  wave* 
of  Iniftore." 

"  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,  "  be  the  feven  chiefs  that  came 
from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's  dark  king,"  faid 
Ofcar,  *'  come  to  the  fword  of  Offian's  fon."  *<  To 
mine  the  king  of  Inifcon,"  faid  Connal,  "  heart  of  fteell" 

t  Th'  imperial  enfign,  which  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  flrcaming  to  the  wind.  MILTON. 

H  Fingal's  ilandard  was  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  fun.beain ;  probably  On  at- 
•ount  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being  fludded  with  gold.  T J  it^Vt,  a  latrte  iS 
«ipreffetl,  ia  oW  co»i)or«r<>»,  by  li/ti»6  of  the  fuo^bes«^J 
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«*  Or  Mu  Jan's  chief  or  I,"  fald  brown-hkired  Dermiii, 
•*  fhall  flcep  on  clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though 
now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king;  I 
proraifed  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark-brown 
Ihicld.  *'  Blefl  and  vicflorious  be  my  chiefs,"  faid  Fingal 
of  the  mildefl  look;  "  Swaran  king  of  roaring  waves, 
thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour  thro* 
many  vales;  divided,  dark,  the  fons  of  the  hill  advan- 
ced, and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  clofed  in  the 
Itrife  of  our  fteel?  O  daughter  of  Tofcar!  bloody  were 
our  hands  !  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Our  arms  were  viclorious 
on  Lena;  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promife.  Befide  the 
murmur  of  Branno  thou  didft  often  fit,  O  maid;  when 
thy  white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the 
fwan  when  How  fhe  fails  the  lake,  and  fidelong  winds 
are  blowing.  Thou  haft  feen  the  fun  |  retire  red  and 
flow  behind  his  cloud;  night  gathering  round  on  the 
mountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blaft  ]|  roared  in  nar- 
row vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard:  and  thun- 
.der  rolls  in  peals.  Lightening  glances  on  the  rocks. 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire.  And  the  ftrength  of  the 
mountain-ftreams1[  come  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such 
was  the  noife  of  battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow.  Why 
daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of  Lochlin 
have  caufe  to  weep.  The  people  of  their  country  fell, 
fer  bloody  was  the  blue  fteel  of  the  race  of  my  heroes. 

t  Above  the  reft  tbe  fun,  who  never  lies, 

Foretels  the  change  of  weather  m  the  &iesr 

For  if  he  rife,  unwilling  to  his  rate, 

Clouds  on  his  brow,  and  fpets  upon  his  face ; 

Or  if  thro'  mills  he  Ihoot  his  fuUen  bcanis. 

Frugal  of  tight,  in  loofe  and  flraggling  ftreams, 

Sufpea  a  drilling  day.  DRVDEIf. 

|]  For  ere  the  rifing  winds  begin  to  roar, 

The  working  feas  advance  to  wa(h  the  (hare ; 

Soft  whifpers  runalotigtbe  leafy  wood, 

^And  mountains  whiftle  to  the  murm'ring  floo4.         DRVDEN, 
^  The  rapid  rains,  defcending  from  the  hills, 

ar«  roUing  totreott  t'\v«U  Ue  creepios  x'Ois,  DKVQSX. 
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But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and  blind;  and  no  more  tlie 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy 
tears,  for  I  have  feen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  "was  then  by  Fingai's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief. 
Gray-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dull,  and  lifted  his  faint 
eyes  to  the  king.  "  And  is  it  by  me  thou  haft  falkn," 
faid  the  fon  of  Comhal,  '*  thou  friend  of  Agandccca  ! 
I  faw  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of 
the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  halt  been  the  foe  of  the  foes 
of  my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  RalR^, 
Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of  the  fon  of  Mathon,  and  give 
his  name  to  the  fong  of  Agandecca;  for  dear  to  my 
foul  haft  thou  been,  thou  darkly  dwelling  maid  of  Ard- 
ven." 

Cuchullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noifc 
of  the  troubled  vv-ar.  He  caHed  to  Connal  chief  of 
fwords,  and  Can-il  of  other  times.  The  gray-haired 
heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took  their  afpen  fpears. 
They  came,  and  faw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowd- 
ed waves  of  the  ocean ;  when  the  dark  wind  blov/s 
from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy 
vale. 

Cuchullin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darkiiefs  gaUier- 
ed  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fa- 
thers: his  red  rolling  eyes  on,  the  foe.  He  thrice  at - 
tem.pted  to  rufh  to  battle,  and  thfice  did  Connal  flop 
him..  "  Chief  of  the  iile  of  mift,"  he  faid,  «  Fingai 
fubdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the 
king;  hlmfelf  is  like  a  ftorm." 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  greet 
the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a 
ftream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over, 
then  be  tliy  voice  fvveet  in  his  ear  to  praife  the  king 
of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat;  for  Cu- 
chullin is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers. 

*'  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla!  ye  fouls 
of  chiefs  that  are  no  mxore  I  be  ye  the  companions  of 
Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  kis  ibrrow. 
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For  never  more  fhall  I  be  renowned  amoncj  the  mighty 
in  tlie  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  fhone;  like  a 
ftiift  that  fled  away,  when  the  blal:  of  the  morning 
came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Cou- 
nal,  talk  of  arms  no  m.ore:  departed  is  my  fame.  My 
Tighs  {hall  be  on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  footltf:'ps  c  jafe 
to  be  feen.  And  tliou,  whitt-boibm'd  Bragelri,  mourn 
ovci'  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;  for,  vanquifhed,  I  will  never 
return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfoaich." 

Vol.  I.  E 
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1  and  Cotinal  flUl  remBln  on  the  Li!l,     1  ii-r,a1  and  S\v 
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set;  thicnn. 

J.-iL'.  Ihiid.     Swaran  is  overcome,  boui-i!  ii.d  delivcn.'' 

nvi-T  a 

a  prifoner  to 

-  ol  OfTun,  andG-oul  the  for.  (.t.Morni;  Fir:-,?.!,  1 

per  funs,  and 

'  .i;  >'..■.■;  jc  the  enemy.     I'he  epifocte  cf  OtU;  n  cbiel 

ofLoc 

nlin,  who  v»ii 

ihe  battle,  is  introduced.     Fi.ngal,  touched  v/itU  the  death 
.         vmiAiit  to  be  difcontinued;  and  lalling  his  fons  tr'sether,  he 
-,    '  I '^    r\n,  the  youngeft  of  them, ■.v::s  killed.     He  jamenKiiis  d-.^ 'tr., 

!..        i..  .,    I  -  r.iderg  and  GelchofTa,  and  retur:istowardthei>lace  v-licre  Iic 

hj:d  left  Swaran.  Cariil  who  haS  been  fent  by  CuchuUin  to  cor<»ratulstc  f  iugal 
en  hiiviftory,  comes  in  the  nicsn  fir-o  to  OITiaa.  The  cenverfation  of  LUc  two 
poets  clofcs  the  aftion  ef  the  fourtli  ;'.iy. 

BOOK  Vt. 
"KJow  Connal  on  Ci-omla's  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the 
W  chief  of  tlie  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of 
Seme?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  re- 
rowned  art  tliou,  O  warrior!  many  were  the  deaths  of 
thy  fleel.  Often  has  Bragcla  met  with  bhie-rolling 
eyes  of  joy.. often  has  ihe  met  her  hero,  returning  in 
tlie  mjdft  of  the  valiant;  when  his  fword  was  red  with 
flano-hter,  and  his  foes  nlent  in  the  fields  of  the  tornb. 
Pleafanf  to  lier  ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  ailions 
rofe  in  the  fcng. 

"  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven !  He  moves  below- 
like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  w  like  the  ftream  of 
T  ■'>"'.-,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing  Cromia;  when  the 

:.:;.    I'cref.s  of  night  are  overturned. 

'  -        ■  ■  net  by  puttingthe  narration  in  the  moutfc 

r-:  11 II  on  the  fide  of  Cromia,  elves  propriety 

t,  .  liii^  B'.iok,  in  the  origin.il,  is  one  of  the- 

i:.  ."   r  ■['  cr.hciition  i5  regular  and  full,  and  agrees 

very  v.cii  u-,;.'  .lu:  in'.^itc  r..;.r;.  -..r  .,:.i  onual.  No  poet  has  adapted  the  cadence  ot" 
Siii  ver/e  more  to  the  temper  ol  the  fpealer,  than  GlTian  has  done.  It  is  more  thia, 
pro' a',>le that  the  whoh;  potin  was  oripnally  defi^ned  to  be  fungto  the  harp,  as  the 
VL'i^fication  is  £u  vajriousj  and  fo  much  fuittd  to  the  diflfcrent  paliuiii} oi  the  lwiui>u 
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"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fiiigal,  thine  arm  fiiall 
fight  thou-  battles!  thou  art  the  firll  in  their  dangers; 
the  wii'cft  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  fpeakeft 
and  thy  thouiands  obey;  and  armies  tremble  at  the 
found  of  thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  lii^gal, 
chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

**  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible,  comlmi;  in  the 
thunder  of  his  courfe?  who  is  ii  but  Staiu-.i's  ion  to 
meet  the  king  of  Morven?  Behold  the  battle  of  the 
chiefs:  it  is  like  tlie  llorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpi- 
rits  meet  far  diiiant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  hi?  hill;,  and 
Ices  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  fnore  " 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes 
met  In  the  midft  of  then-  failing  peopie.  There  was 
the  clang  of  arms  !  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred 
hammers  of  the  iurnace !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  tht; 
kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their  eyes  Their  dark- 
brown  (hields  are  ckft  in  twain;  and  their  fteel  files, 
broken,  from  their  r  .;lmets.  They  fling  their  weapons 
down.  Each  r"r>  sf  to  the  graijp  of  his  foe.  Their 
finewT-  arms  be:. J  round  each  other:  they  turn  from 
fide  to  fide,  and  i.^aln  and  llretch  their  large  fpreading 
limbs  below.  B;'t  when  the  pride  of  their  ftrength  a- 
rofe,  they  fhook  tlie  hill  with  their  heels;  rocks  tumble 
from  their  places  on  high ;  the  green-headed  bufhes  are 
overturned.  At  length  the  itrength  of  Swaran  fell;  and 
the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona;  (but  Cona  I  behold  no 
more)  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills  removed  from 
their  place  by  the  ftrength  of  the  burlting  ftream. 
They  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their  tali  oaks  meet 
one  another  oo  high.    Then  they  fall  together  with  all 

t  Thispaflagc  rerembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 

Clofe  lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt  ; 

Below  thcirplantcd  feet  at  diUance  fixt; 

Now  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends ; 

The  humid  fweat  fromev'rypore  defcends; 

Their  bones  refound  with  blows;  fides,  (lioulders,  thighs. 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rife.  POPE, 

E  a 
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their  rocks  and  trees.  The  ftreams  are  turned  by  their 
fides,  and  the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

*<  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,"  faid  the  noble  Fin- 
gal, "  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin ;  for  he  is  Itrong  as 
his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  the  battle, 
and  his  race  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firfl  of 
my  heroes,  and  GfTian  king  of  ibngs,  attend  the  friend 
of  Agandecca,  and  raife  to  joy  his  grief.  But,  Ofcar, 
Flllan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the  race  !  purfue  the 
reft;  of  Lochlin  over  the  heath  of  Lena;  that  no  veflel 
may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Ini- 
llore." 

They  flew  like  lightnlrg  over  the  heath.  He  flow- 
ly  moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  v/hen  the  fultry  plain 
of  fummer  is  filent.  His  fv/ord  is  before  him  as  a  fun- 
beam,  terrible  as  the  ftreaming  meteor  of  night.  He 
came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon 
of  the  wave. 

*'  Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring 
ftrearn'  He  cannot  bound  over  its  courfe;  yet  ftalely 
is  the  ch;ef !  his  bolTy  fliield  is  on  his  fide  ;  and  his  fpear 
like  the  tiee  of  the  defert.  Youth  of  the  dark  brown 
hair,  art  thou  cf  Fingal's  foes?" 

**  I  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  <*  and  ftrong  is 
my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at  home,  but 
Grla  t  will  never  return." 

"  Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the 
noble  needs,  "  foes  do  not  conciuer  in  my  prefence ; 
but  my  friends  are  renoM-ned  in  the  hall.  Son  of  the 
wavC}  follow  n-.e  ;  partake  the  fcafl  of  my  fhells  ;  piu"- 
fue  the  deer  of  my  defert  ;  and  be  the  friend  of  Fia- 
g:-l." 

*^  No,"  -(aid  the  hero,  "  I  aflift  the  feeble:  my 
ftrength  fhall  remain  v/ith  the  weak  in  arms.    My  fwcrd 


-f  Tlie  flory  of  Orlais  fo  beautiful  and  affefting  in  the  original,  that  many  are  in 
poiTeffion  of  it  in  the  north  of  FcoUaiid,  who  never  heard  a  fyllablc  more  of  the 
pcc-ni  It  varies  the  aftion,  and  awaies  the  attention  of  the  reader,  when  heex. 
peaednr'thiiiK  tut  Innriuor  in  the  conduft  of  the  pocro,  as  the  great  aaion  vas  ovM 
in  the  couqutfi  of  Sviaran 
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has  been  always  unmatched,  O  warrior :  let  the  king 
of  Morven  yield." 

"  I  never  yielded,  Orla !  Fineral  never  yielded  to  man. 
Draw  thy  iword  and  chufe  thy  foe.  Many  are  my 
heroes." 

*«  And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat  ?"  faid  Orla 
of  the  dark-brown  h.air.  "  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Or- 
la :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race.'  Fur,  king  of  Morven, 
if  I  fliall  fall;  (as  one  time  the  warrior  mull  die;) 
raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  ant-  let  it  be  the  greateft  on 
Lena.  And  fend,  over  the  djiik-blue  wave,  the  fword. 
of  Orla  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  Ic  ve,  that  llie  m.ay  fhew  ic 
to  her  fen,  with  tears,  to  l;h.  lie  h's  foul  to  war." 

<'  Son  of  the  mournful  t  i,"  faid  Fingal,  "  why  doll 
thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  Cre  day  the  warriors  mull  die, 
and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefsarmsin  the  hall.  But 
Orla,  thy  tomb  Ihall  rife,  nd  thy  white-bofomed  fpoufe 
wTep  over  thy  fword." 

"  They  fought  on  the  ht ;  th  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was 
the  arm  of  Orla.  The  iVord  of  Fingal  defcended, 
and  cleft  his  iliield  in  twain,  it  fell  and  glittered  on 
the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the  ftream  of  night. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  faifl  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  fword 
and  pierce  my  breafl.  Wounded  and  faint  from  bat- 
tle, my  friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mournful  ral^ 
Ihall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  the  ilreamy  Lo- 
da  ;  when  ftie  is  alone  in  the  wood  ;  and  the  ruftling 
blafl  in  tlie  leaves." 

"  No ;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  <*  I  will  never 
wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  fee 
thee  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war.  Let  thy  gray- 
haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is  blind  vcith  ^ge,  hear 
the  found  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall.  With  joy  let  the 
hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his  hands." 

<'  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;"  faid  th^ 
youth  of  the  Ilreamy  Loda.  «  On  Lena's  heath  I  fhaU 
die  ;  and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt; 
covers  my  wound  of  death .  Ajid  now  I  give  it  to  th^ 
wind.'' 

i:  3 
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The  dark  blood  poui-ed  from  his  Hde,  he  fell  pale  on 
the  heaih  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he  dies, 
and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

"  Ofcar  and  Fiilan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the  memory 
of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark -haired  hero  reil^,  far  from 
the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let  him  reil  in  his  narrow 
houfe,  far  from  the  found  of  Loda.  The  fons  of  the  fee- 
ble will  find  his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hiils,  and  his 
boars,  which  he  ufed  to  purfuc,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the 
arm  of  battle  ;  the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is 
low ! 

"  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn  ye  fons  of  the 
king  cf  Morvcn  ?  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and  feiid 
thr  night  away  in  long.  Fiilan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno,  fiy 
over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young 
fon  of  fame?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  lail  to  anfv.-cr 
thy  father." 

"  Ryno,"  faid  Ullin  firfl  of  bards,  *'  is  with  the  av>'- 
ful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal  king  cf  fniclds, 
and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low, 
the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on  Lena's  heath." 

"  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,"  faid  the  king, 
**  the  firlt  to  bend  thebow  ?  Thou  fcarcehaft  been  known 
to  me  :  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  fieep  thou  foft- 
\Y  on  Lena,  Fingal  {liall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  fhall 
my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to 
be  feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name  ;  the 
Hones  will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, 
thou  hall  not  received  thy  fame.  ITllin,  ftrike  the  harp 
for  Ryno  ;  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Fare- 
wel,  thou  firft  in  every  field.  No  more  Iha!!  I  dire<fl; 
thy  dart.  Tlioii  that  halt  been  fofair:  I  behold  thee 
not      Farewel.'' 

The  tea-r  is  on  the  <heek  cf  the  king;  for  terrible 
was  his  iovi.  in  war.  His  fen  !  that  was  like  a  beam,  of 
fire  by  night  on  the  hill;  when  the  forefts  fink  down  in 
its  courfe^  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  lound. 

«'  Whole  fame  is  in  that  dark  green  tomb  ;"  begun 
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the  king  of  generous  fhells;  *'  four  ftones  with  their 
heads  of  mofs  fiand  there;  and  mark  the  narrow  houfe 
of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  reft,  and  be  the  neigh- 
hour  of  the  vahant.  Perhaps  fome  chief  of  fame  is  liere 
to  fly  with  my  fon  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raife  the  fongs 
o.'"  other  times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  If  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  they  never  fled 
from  danger,  my  fon  fnall  reft  with  them,  far  from  his 
friends,  on  the  heath  of  Lena." 

*'  Here,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  here  reft  the 
firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamdcrg  f  in  this  tomb,  and 
llilin  king  of  fwords.  And  Vv'ho,  foft  fmiling  from  her 
cloud,  Ihews  me  her  face  of  love  ?  Why,  daug^hter,  why 
fo  pale  art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla?  Doft  thou 
fleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  Gelchoffa,  white-bofomed 
daugliter  of  Tuathal?  Thou  haft  been  the  love  ofthou- 
fands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Sei- 
ma's  molTy  towers,  and,  ftriking  his  dark  buckler, 
fpoke." — 

"  Where  is  GelchoITa,  my  love,  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  T 
fought  with  the  gloomy  Uifadda.  Return  foon,  O 
Lamderg,  flie  faid,  for  here  I  am  in  the  midft  of  forrow. 
Her  white  breaft  rofe  with  fighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet 
with  tears.  But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meet  me;  and 
to  foothe  my  foul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my 
joy  ;  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran  J  does  not 
fhake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lam- 
derg. "WTiere  is  Gelchoffa,  my  love,  the  mild  daugh- 
ter of  the  generous  Tuathal  ?" 

"  Lahidcrgl"  fays  Ferchios  the  fon  of  Aidon,  "  Gel- 
clioffa  may  be  on  Croiiala ;  flie  and  the  maids  of  the 
bow  purfuing  the  flying  deer!" 

**  Ferchios  !"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no  noife 


t  Lamh-dhearg  fignifies  blcody  hand.  GclcholT?.,  *  white  legged.'  Tuathal^ 
*  furly  '     Vlfjxida, '  iong-beard.'     Ferchios, '  the  conqueror  of  men.' 

J  Bian  is  a  common  name  of  grey  hounds  to  tliis  day.  It  is  acuftom  in  the  north 
cf  .Hoibr..!,  to  give  the  names  cf  the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem  to  their  dogs ; 
a  procf  xk^x.  tli$v  arc  faiBiliar  10  the  car,  aijid  tUeir  fame  generally  known. 
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meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg.  No  found  is  in  the  woods 
of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight.  No  panting  dog 
purfues.  I  fee  not  GelchofRi  my  love,  fair  as  the  fuii 
moon  fetting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios,  go 
to  Alladf,  the  gray  haired  fon  of  the  rock.  His  dwel- 
ling is  in  the  circle  of  ftones.  He  may  know  of  Gel- 
cholTa." 

The  fon  of  Aidon  went  and  fpoke  to  the  ear  of  age, 
«'  AUad:  thou  that  dwelleft  in  the  rock,  thou  that  trein- 
bleft  alone,  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 

"  I  faw,"  anfwered  Allad  the  old,  "  Ullln  the  fon  of 
Cairbar.  He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla  ;  and  he 
hummed  a  furly  fong  like  a  blafl  in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He 
entered  the  hall  of  Selm.a.  "  Lamderg,"  he  faid,  "  mott 
dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield  to  Ullin."  "  Lamderg," 
replied  Gelchofia  "  the  fon  of  the  battle  is  not  here. 
He  fights  Ulfadda  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
firft  of  men  Bat  Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  v/ill 
fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar." 

*'  Lovely  art  thou,"  faid  terrible  Ullin,  "  daughter 
of  the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar'a 
halls.  The  valiant  (hall  have  GelcholTa.  Three  days 
I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle,  Lam- 
derg. On  the  fourth  GelcholTa  is  mine^  if  the  mighty 
Lamderg  flies." 

"  Allad!"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  peace  to  thy 
dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the  horn  of  Lam- 
derg, thai  Ullin  may  hear  on  Cromla.  Lamderg  j] ,  like 
a  roaring  ilorm,  afcended  the  hill  from  Selnna.  He 
hummed  a  furiy  long  as  he  w^ent,  like  the  nbife  of  a  fal- 
ling ftr.::m  He  I'-iod  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that  va- 
ries its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  fione,  the  fign  of 
war.     Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.     The  hero  heard, 

t  AUad  is  plainly  a  druid;  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock,  from  his  dwellinj  in 
a  cave ;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  tempii;. 
He  is  here  confulted  as  one  who  had  a  fupcrnatural  knowledge  of  taings  ;  from  the 
drui;;- .  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecond  fight,  which  prevailed i» 
the  HiGhlandsand  ifl:s. 

Ij  Ihe  reader  will  find  this  paffage  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  frasments  of 
ajicitr.t  poetry.  Itis  delivered  down  very  differently  by  traoiiUoPj  Wd  th';  tfsufl*. 
tor  has  chefsa  that  rc?,il;y3  which  favours  lesft  of  bombsil. 
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with  joy,  his  foe,  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmilc 
brightens  his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword 
by  kis  fide.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He 
whiftled  as  he  went. 

"  GelchofTa  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  v.Teath  of  mift 
afcending  the  hill.  She  ftruck  her  white  and  heaving 
breafl ;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

"  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fliells,"  faid  the  maid  of 
the  tender  hand  ;  "  I  mull  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla ; 
for  I  fee  the  dark  brown  hinds. 

"  She  hafted  np  the  hill.  In  vain !  the  gloomy  he- 
roes fought.  Why  Ihould  I  tell  the  king  of  Morven 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight !  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young 
I^amderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daughter  of  generous  Tua- 
thal." 

"  \^^at  blood,  my  love,"  the  foft  haired  woman 
faid,  "  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fide!"  "  It 
is  llllin's  blood,"  the  chief  replied,  "  thou  fairer  than> 
the  fnow  of  Cromla!  Gelchofla,  let  me  reft  here  a  little 
while."     The  mighty  Lamderg  died. 

*'  And  fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  fha- 
dy  Cromla  ?  three  days  fhe  mourned  befide  her  love. 
The  hunters  found  her  dead.  They  raifed  this  tomb 
above  the  three.  Thy  Ion,  O  king  of  Morven,  may 
reft  here  with  heroes." 

*'  And  here  my  fon  fhall  reft,"  faid  Fingal,  "  the  noife 
of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan  and  Fergus  ! 
bring  hither  Orla;  the  pale  youth  of  the  ftream  of  Lo- 
da.  Not  unequalled  fhall  Ryno  lie  in  earth  when  Oi'la 
is  by  his  fide.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven;  and  ye 
maids  of"  the  ftreamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they  gi'ew  on 
the  hills;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak  f  of  the  dc- 
fert;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream,  and  withers  in  the 
wind  of  the  mountain. 

"  Ofcar  !  chief  of  every  youth!  thou  feeft  how  they 
have  fallen.    Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned, 

as  the  mount^n  oak 


Nods  to  the  ax,  till  witli  a  groaning  found 

It  finks  and  fprcads  its  honoui*  «n  the  ground,        POrE, 
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Like  them  the  fong  of  bards.  Terrible  were  their 
forms  in  battle;  but  calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days  ot* 
peace.  He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  fhowcr  feen  far  di- 
Hant  on  the  ftream,  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora, 
and  filence  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  youngeft  of  my 
ions,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  fhall  be  no  more; 
for  the  warrior  one  day  mufl:  fall." 

Such  was  tliy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when  Ryno 
lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief  of  Ofiian  he,  for 
thou  thyfelf  art  gone.  I  hear  not  thy  diftant  voice  on 
Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and 
dark  I  fit  at  thy  tomb;  and  feel  it  with  my  hands. 
When  I  think  I  hear  thy  voice;  it  is  but  the  blall  of  the 
defer t.  Tingal  has  long  fince  fallen  aileep,  the  ruler  of 
the  war. 

TJien  Gaul  and  Offian  fat  with  Swaran  on  the  foft 
green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to  pleafe 
the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow-  He  rolled  his 
red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero  mourned  his  peo- 
ple. 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  ge- 
nerous Semo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  to- 
wards the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  vicftori- 
ous,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright 
on  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They  funk 
behind  the  hill  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night ;  when 
winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flamin.j.; 
heath  refcunds.  Benda  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam  liis 
cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it;  and  the 
rufhing  winds  echo  againft  its  fides.  Here  refts  tlie 
chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His 
thoughts  are  on  the  battle  he  loft;  and  the  tear  is  on 
his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that 
fled  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far 
remote  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero  But  let  him  fee 
thy  bright  form  in  his  foul;  that  his  thoughts  may  re- 
turn to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  Is  the  fon  of 
fong.    Hail,  Carril  of  other  times !  thy  voice  is  like 
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the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.  Thy  words  are  plea- 
fant  as  the  ihower  that  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  fun.  Car- 
ril  of  the  times  of  old,  why  comcft  thou  from  the  fon 
of  the  generous  Semo  ? 

'  Ofllan,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard,  *'  thou 
!^eil  raifeft  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou  been  known  to 
Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Of- en  have  1  touched  the 
harp  to  lovely  EveralHn.  Thou  too  haft  often  accom- 
panied my  voice  in  Eranno's  hall  of  generous  flicHs. 
And  often,  amidft  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildt-it 
Everallin.  One  day  fhe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the 
youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  foul  \s  a3 
touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  fhe  loved  him  not. 
How  fair  nmong  a  thoufand  maids  was  the  daughter  of 
the  generous  Branno !" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her  me- 
mory to  my  mind.  My  foul  mull  melt  at  the  remem- 
brance. My  eyes  muft  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the 
cartii  is  (he,  the  foftly  blufhing  fair  of  my  love.  But  fit 
thnii  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice. 
It  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hun- 
ter's ear ;  v.-^hen  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and 
hai  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill." 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

Kight  comes  on.  Fiiij^ra  gives  a  fsaft  to  his  army,  at  which  Swaran  is  prefent. 
The  king  cornmaiidj  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the  fong  of  peace ;  a  tuftom  always 
obferved  at  the  er '.  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  aftions  of  Treiimor,  great  (:rand- 
father  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  d  lughfer  of 
a  king  of  Lochliu  who  v,asancef\or  to  Swaran  ;  which  confidcration,  together  v,ith 
hi;  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  wasin  love  in  his  youth,  in- 
duced the  king  to  releale  him,  and  permit  him  to  return,  with  the  remains  o/  hia 
army,  into  I.i;chr;n,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hollile 
manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in  fettling  Swaran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards, 
and  in  a  conTcrfation  in  which  the  ftory  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal. 
Morning  comes  Swaran  departs ;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  finding 
CuchuUin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day  for  bcot- 
laad  ;  which  concludes  the  poem. 

BOOK  Vl.f. 
'X'HE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and  reft  on 
•*-  Crorala's  dark  brown  fteep.  The  ftars  of  the  north 
arife  over  the  rolling  of  the  waves 'of  Ullin  ;  they  fhew 
their  heads  of  fire  through  the  flying  mift  of  heaven.  A 
diilant  wind  roars  in  the  wood ;  but  filent  and  dark  is 
the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  in  my  ears  the 
tuneful  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the  companions 
of  our  youth,  and  the  days  of  former  years;  when  we 
met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  fent  round  the  joy  of 
the  Ihell.  Cromla,  with  its  cloudy  fteeps  anfwered  to 
his  voice.  The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fung  came  in  the 
rufthng  blalls.  They  were  feen  to  bend  with  joy  to- 
wards the  found  of  their  praife. 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of  thy  ed- 
dying winds.     O  that  thou  wouldft  come  to  my  hall, 

■f  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the  morning  of  the  fixtb 
day.  The  time  of  five  days,  five  nights,  and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken  up  in 
the  poem.  The  fcenc  lies  in  the  teaU  of  Lena,  ai»d  Ue  uasumuin  Cteaala  gu  th» 
eoaftofUifler. 
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when  I  am  alone  by  night!  A^d  tholi  doft  come,  my 
friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  \i^^::i  on  my  harp:  when 
it  hangs  on  the  diftant  vall,  ai:d  th.e  feeble  found 
touches  my  ear.  Why  dc^  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  in 
my  grief,  and  tell  wlien  I  Ihall  behold  my  friends?  But 
thou  paiTeft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft:  and  thy 
wind  whiftles  through  the  gray  hair  of  Offian. 

Now  on  the  fide  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the 
ferdt.  A  thoufand  aged  caks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 
Tlie  llrength+  of  the  Ihells  goes  round.  And  the  fouls 
of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin  is  fdent,  end  Ibrrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his  pride. 
He  oftc.i  turned  toward  Lena  and  remembered  that  he 
fell. 

Fingal  leaned  on  the  Shield  of  his  fathers.  His  gray 
locks  flowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the 
beam  of  night.  He  faw  the  grief  of  Swaran  and  fpoke 
to  the  firft  of  bards. 

*'  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  foothe  my 
foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife  of 
5.!  ins.  An<l  let  a  innidred  harps  he  near  to  gladden  the 
Ijting  of  Lochlin.  He  muft  depart  from  us  with  joy. — - 
Tsone  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar!  the  light- 
ning of  my  fword  is  againft  the  llrong  in  battle; 
but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in 
war." 

"  Trenmor  ||,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fongs,  "  lived 

the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded  over  the  waves 
cf  the  north;  companion  of  the  ftorm.  The  high 
rofks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin,  and  its  groves  of  murmur- 
ing founds  appear  to  the  hero  through   the  mift;  he 

•f  By  the  Arength  cf  the  (hell  -s  meant  the  liqcor  the  heroes  drunk;  of  what 
kind  it  «-as,  cannot  be  afcertained  ut  this  difiance  of  time.  Tbetranflator  has  mer 
virti  feveral  ancient  poems,  ttet  mention  wai-l!:;hts  and  wine  as  common  in  tbC 
halls  of  Fingzi.  The  names  of  both  arc  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  which  plainly 
flitu-s  that  our  anceltors  bad  them  from  the  Roir.ans,  if  they  had  them  at  all.  The 
Caledonians  in  their  frequent  IncurCons  to  the  province,  might  become  acquaint- 
ed with  thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  introduce  them  into  their  own  country, 
among  the  booty  which  they  carried  from  South  Britain. 

ij  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.      I  te  ftory  is  inticduced  to  facili- 

rthe  d:fn'.;£ion  ofSwaian. 
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bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  Trenmor  purfued  the 
boar  that  roared  along  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many- 
had  fled  from  its  prefence;  but  the  fpear  of  Trenmor 
flew  it. 

"Three  chiefs,  that  .beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the 
Uiighty  ftranger.  They  told  that  he  flood  like  a  pil- 
lar r,rfire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king 
of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feafl,  and  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's  windy 
towers  ;  and  got  his  choice  in  the  combat. 

*'  The  land  of  Loclilin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  not 
to  Trenmor.  The  fhell  of  joy  went  round  with  fongs 
in  prail'e  of  the  king  of  Morven;  he  that  came  over  the 
vaves,  the  firft  of  mighty  men. 

'*  Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the  hero 
launched  his  fhip  •,  and  walking  along  the  filent  fhore 
waited  for  the  ruihing  wind.  For  loud  and  diflant 
he  heard  the  blaft  murmuring  in  the  grove. 

*'  Covered  over  with  arms  of  fteel  a  fon  of  the  woody 
Gormal  appeared.  i<ed  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his 
hair.  His  ficin  like  the  fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled 
his  blue  and  fmiUng  eye  when  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of 
fwords. 

"Stay,  Trenmor,  flay  thou  firft  of  men,  thou  haft, 
not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My  fword  has  often  met 
the  brave.  And  the  wile  fhun  the  ftrenglh  of  my 
bow." 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "  I 
will  nor  fight  with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is  feeble, 
fun-be^ am  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brovv'n 
hinds. 

"  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with  the 
fword  of  Trenmor;  and  exult  in  the  found  of  my 
fame .  The  virgins  Ihall  gather  with  fmiles  around  him 
who  conquered  Trenmcr.  They  fliall  figh  with  the 
fighs  of.  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear; 
Vv'hen  I  fnaiJ  carry  it  among  thoul'ands,  and  lift  the 
ghttering  point  to  the  fun." 

"  Thou  fiialt  never  carry  my  fpear,"  faid  the  angry 
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king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  (hall  find  thee  pale 
on  thelhore  of  the  echoing  Gormal ;  and  looking  over 
tlie  dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her 
fon.'' 

"  I  will  not  lift  the  fpear,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my 
arm  is  not  llrong  with  years.  13ut  with  the  feathered 
dart  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a  diftant  foe.  Throw 
down  that  heavy  mail  of  fteel ;  for  Trenmor  is  cover- 
ed all  over.  I  firft  Avill  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  1  hrow 
now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven." 

He  faw  the  heaving  of  her  breaft.  It  was  the  filler 
of  the  king.  She  had  feen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormal; 
and  loved  his  face  of  youth  l"he  fpear  dropt  from 
the  hand  of  Trenmor!  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the 
ground,  for  he  had  feen  her  like  a  bi-am  of  light  that 
meets  the  fons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revifit  the  fields 
of  the  fun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

**  Chief  of  the  windy  Mcrvcn,"  begun  the  maid  of 
the  arms  of  fnow;  "  let  me  reft  in  thy  bounding  fbip, 
far  from  the  love  of  Corla.  For  he,  like  the  thunder  of 
the  defert,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  Ke  loves  me  in  the 
gloom  of  his  pride,  and  flakes  ten  thoufand  fpears!" 

"  Reft  thou  in  peace,"  faid  ;.he  mighty  Trenmor, 
*' behind  thefhieldof  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from 
the  chief,  though  he  fliakes  ten  thoufand  fpears." 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fliore;  and  fent  his 
horn  abroad.  He  called  Corla  to  battle  from  all  his  e- 
choing  hills.  But  Corla  carne  not  to  battle.  The  king 
of  Lochliii  defcended.  He  teafted  on  the  roaring 
fliore;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  i  ingal,  "  thy  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle, 
becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife  of  fpears.  But  often  did 
they  feaft  in  th:;  hall,  av.d  lend  round  tlie  joy  of  the 
flieU.  Let  thy  face  brigh'.tn  with  gladncfs,  and  thine 
ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine . 
ocean  thou  haft  poured  thy  valour  forth:  thy  voice  has 
been  like  the  voice  of  thoufands  when  they  engage  m 
battle.    Raife,  to-morrow,  thy  white  fails  to  the  wind, 
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thou  brother  of  Agar^decca.  Bright  as  the  beam  of 
noon  Ihe  comes  on  my  mournful  foul.  I  faw  tliy  tears 
for  the  fair  one,  and  fpared  tJiee  In  the  halls  of  Slarao  ; 
■when  my  fword  was  red  with  flr.ughter,  and  my  eye 
full  of  tears  for  the  rnaid.  Cr  doft  thou  chufe  the 
fight  ?  The  combat  which  thy  lather.  gave  to  Tren- 
mor  is  thine:  That  thou  mayeft  depart  renowned  like 
the  fun  fettiug  in  tht  well.^' 

<'  King  of  Li; ■:  race  of  Morven,"  faid  the  chief  of  the 
waves  of  Lochliu-  "  ne.er  will  Swaran  fght  with  thee, 
firfl  of  a  thoufand  heroes !  I  faw  thee  in  the  halls  of 
Starno,  and  fcw^  were  thy  years  beyond  my  own. 
When  Ihall  I,  faid  I  to  my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the 
noble  Fingal?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  fide  of  the  fiaggy  Maimer ;  after  my  waves  had 
carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft  of  a  thoufand 
Ihells  was  fpread.  Let  the  bards  fend  his  fame  who 
overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble  was  the  Ilrife  of 
Malmor. 

"  But  many  of  the  fhips  of  Lochlin  have  loft  their 
youths  on  Lena.  Take  rhcfe,  thou  king  of  Morven, 
and  be  the  friend  of  Sw:r-an:  And  when  thy  fons  fhall 
come  to  the  moily  towers  of  Gormal,  the  feaft  of 
ftiells  ftiall  be  ibread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the 
vale." 

*'  Nor  Ihip,"  replied  the  king,  "  fliall  Fingal  take, 
nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  defcrt  is  enough  to  me, 
with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  on  thy  waves  again, 
thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread  thy  whittr 
fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  return  to  the  e- 
choing  hills  of  Gormal." 

"  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fbelk,"  faid  Swaran 
of  the  dark-brown  ftiield.  "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale 
of  fpring.  In  war  the  mountain  ftorm.  Take  now 
my  hand  in  friendfliip  thou  noble  king  of  Morven. 
Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the 
fons  of  Lochlin  to  earth ;  and  raife  the  moft^y  ft.  >ues  of 
their  fame.  That  the  children  of  iht  north  hereafter 
may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought.   And 
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ibme  hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on  a  molTy  tomb, 
here  Fingal  and  S\xaraii  fought,  the  heroes  cf  other 
years.  Thus  hert::fter  fhall  he  lay,  and  our  fame  fiiall 
laft  for  ever  i" 

*'  Swaran,"  faid  the  king  cf  the  hills,  "  to-day  our 
fame  is  greateft.  We  Ihall  pafs  away  like  a  dream. 
No  found  will  be  in  the  fields  of  our  baties.  Our 
tombs  will  be  loft  in  the  heath.  The  huuier  Ihall  not 
know  th.e place  of  oui:  reft.  Our  name-  may  be  heard 
in  fong,  but  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  will  ceafe.  O  Of- 
Tian,  Carril.  and  Ullln,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are 
no  more.  Give  us  the  fong  of  other  years.  Let  the 
night  pafs  away  on  the  found,  and  morning  return 
with  joy.'* 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings,  and  an  hundred  harps 
accompanied  our  voice.  The  face  of  Swaran  bright- 
ened like  the  ful'  inoofi  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  va- 
niih  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  raidfi: 
of  the  Iky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  fpoke  to  Carril  the  chief  of 
other  times.  "Where  is  the  fon  of  Serno;  the  king 
of  the  ifleofmiftr  has  he  retired  like  the  meteor  of 
death,  to  tlie  dreary  cave  of  Tura;" 

<*  Cuchullin,'"  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  "  lies  in  the 
dreary  cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  cf  his 
ftrength.  His  thoughts  on  the  battle  which  he  loft. 
Mournful  is  the  king  of  fpearsj  for  he  has  often  been 
vi(5torious.  He  fends  the  fword  of  his  war  to  reft  on  the 
fide  of  Fingal.  For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defert,  thou 
haft  fcattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  thefvvord 
of  the  hero;  for  his  fame  is  departed  like  mift  when  it 
flies  before  the  ruftling  wind  of  the  vale." 

"  No;"  replied  the  king,  "Fingal  fiiall  never  take 
his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war;  his  fame  fhall 
never  fail.  Many  have  been  overcome  in  battle,  that 
have  ftione  afterwards  like  the  fun  of  heaven. 

**  O  Swaran,  king  of  therefoui.-'i.ng  v.-ocds,  give  all 
thy  grief  away.  The  vanquiftied,  if  brave,  are  renov/il- 
t'  3 
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ed  ;  they  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud  when  he  hides  his 
face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the  bat- 
tle on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in  blood  ;  his  ear 
in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriors  on  the  found- 
ing Craca  ;  and  Craca's  king  met  him  from  his  grove  ; 
for  then  within  the  circle  of  Brumo  f  he  fpoke  to  the 
jftone  of  power. 

"  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of 
the  bread  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
ca had  reached  Grumal  at  the  flreams  of  Cona  ;  he 
vowed  to  have  the  white-bofomed  maid,  or  die  on  the 
echoing  Craca;  Three  days  they  ftrove  together,  and 
Grumal  on  the  fourth  was  bound. 

"  Far  from  his  frieads  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid 
circle  of  Brumo  ;  where  often,  thfjy  faicl,  tlie  gholls  of 
the  dead  howled  round  the  flone  o;'  their  fear.  But  af- 
terwards he  flione  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  hea- 
ven. They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and  Grumal  had 
his  fame. 

"  Raife  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raife  high  the  praife 
of  heroes  ;  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame  ;  and 
the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe  to  be  fad." 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora  ;  the  dark  winds  rui}- 
led  over  the  heroes.  A  hundred  voices  at  once  arofe,  a 
hundred  harps  were  ftrung  ;  they  fung  of  other  times, 
and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  years. 

'W'^hen  now  ihall  I  hear  the  bard;  or  rejoice  at  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  ftrung  on  IVIoi^ven ; 
nor  the  voice  of  muuc  raifed  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the 
mighty  is  the  bard  ;  and  fam.e  is  in  the  defert  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  and 
glimmers  on  gray-headed  Cromla.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  S.Mran,and  the  fons  of  the  ocean  gather  a- 
round.  Silent  and  fad  they  mount  the  wave,  and  the 
blafl  of  Ullin  is  behind  their  fails.  White,  as  the  miftof 
Morven,  they  float  along  the  fea. 

t  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Grata.  S:e  a  aote  or.  *  faui. 
tar  fubje£t  in  tUc  third  b&oli, 
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"  Call,"  fiild  Fin,jal,  "  call  my  dogs,  the  long -bound- 
ing fons  of  the  chaie.  Call  whlte-breafted  Bran  ;  and 
the  fm-ly  flrenp^th  of  Luath.  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  but  he 
is  not  here !  My  fon  rells  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan 
and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chafe 
may  ariie  ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  Hart 
at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  fiirill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The  fons 
of  heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at 
ou'X',  gray-bounding  through  the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by 
every  dog,  and  three  by  the  white-breafted  Bran.  He 
brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of 
the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  ;  and  the  grief  of 
Fingal  returned.  He  fiw  how  peaceful  lay  the  fl:one  of 
him  who  was  the  iirft  at  the  chafe.  "  No  more  {halt 
thou  rife,  O  my  fon,  to  partake  of  the  feaftof  Cromla. 
Soon  will  thy  romb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank 
on  thy  grave.  The  ions  of  the  feeble  (hall  pafs  over  it, 
and  fliall  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie  there. 

"  Offian  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  fl;rength,  and  Gaul 
king  of  the  blue  fwords  of  w^ar,  let  us  afcend  the  hill  to 
the  cave  o\  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Are  thefe  the  walls  of  Tura  ?  gray  and  lonely 
they  rife  on  the  heath.  The  king  of  Ihells  is  fad,  and 
the  halls  are  defolate.  Come,  let  us  find  the  king  of 
fwords,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cuchul- 
lin,  O  Fillan,  -or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the  heath  ?  The 
wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and  I  diftinguifh  not  my 
friend." 

**  Fingal  !"  replied  the  youfh,  "  it  is  the  fon  of  Se- 
mn.  Gloomy  atid  fad  is  the  hero;  his  hand  is  on  his 
fvvord.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle,  breaker  of  the  fliields!" 

"  Hail  to  thee  1"  replied  Cuchullin,  "  hail  to  all  the 
fons  of  Morven!  Dclightfid  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal, 
it  is  like  the  fun  on  Cromia  ;  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
slouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  ftars  that  attend  thy  courfe, 
and  give  light  in  the  night.    It  is  not  thus  thou  halt 
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feen  me,  O  Fingal,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  de- 
fert;  when  the  kings  of  the  world  f  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds." 

"  Many  are  thy  words,  Cuchullin/'  faid  Connan  (I 
of  fmall  renown.  "  Thy  words  are  many,  fon  of  Se- 
mo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  v/c 
come  over  the  ocean  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ?  Thou 
fiycft  to  thy  cave  of  forrow,  and  Connan  fights  thy  bat- 
tles: Refign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light;  yield  them, 
thou  fon  of  Erin." 

*'  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  *^  ever  fought  the 
arms  of  Cuchullin  ;  and  had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought 
them  it  were  in  vain,  thou  glcomy  youth.  I  fled  not 
to  the  cave  of  forrow,  as  long  as  Erin's  warriors  lived." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fingal,  "  Connan, 
fay  no  more.  Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  and  ter- 
rible over  the  defert.  Often  have  1  heard  thy  fame,  thou 
ftormy  chief  of  Innis^fail.  Spread  now  thy  v/hite  fails 
for  the  jfle  of  mifl,  and  fee  Bra^jcla  leaning  on  her  rock. 
Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  Vvinds  lift  her  long 
hair  fromi  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the  winds 
of  night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers  \  \  to  hear  the 
fcng  of  the  fea,  and  the  found  of  thy  diftant  harp." 

"'And  long  fhall  ^i\Q.  liileu  in  vain;  Cuchullin  ihali 
never  return  How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raife  the 
figh  of  her  breaft  ?  Fingal,  I  "wtis  always  vicSlorious  in 
the  battles  of  other  fpears  !" 

*'  And  hereafter  thou  fhalt  be  vidlorious,''  faid  Fin- 
gal king  of  fhells.  "  The  fame  of  Cuchullin  fhali  grow 
like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many  battles  await 
thee,  O  chief,  and  many  Ihall  be  the  wounds  of  thy 
hand.     Bring  hifher,  Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the 

t  This  is  the  only  paffage  in  the  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of  Fingal  againft  the 
Romans  are  alluded  to  :  The  Roman  emperor  is  diftuiguiflied  in  old  compofitiou* 
by  the  title  of  the  kirjc  of  the  world. 

Ij  Connan  v, ;  ,  .,;  t;.L ;  i:  ;>  nf  Morni.  He  is  mentioned  in  feveral  otberpoems, 
and  always  i:r  ■_  t  h-rafter.     The  poet  palfed  him  over  in  lilence 

till  now,  ar...;  1  .    I,  ;  di-r^rves  no  better  ufage- 

^  The  praf  ;,i .  c:  ;:  y.  '  ■,  ucn  ihey  row  is  ur.iverfal  among  the  infcafcitartr,  of 
the  north.wel'  coaft  ot  b'colUuii  awi  the  ifles.  It  deceives  Unie,  and  infpiii'-s  Lfc.e 
vomers. 
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feaft  of  fhells ;  that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  danger, 
aufl  our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence." 

We  fat,  we  feafted,  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of  Cu- 
chullin  rofe.  The  flrength  of  his  arm  returned;  and 
gladnefs  brightened  on  his  face.  -Ullin  gave  the  fong, 
and  Carril  raifed  the  voice.  I  often  joined  the  bards, 
and  fung  of  battles  of  the  fpear.  Battles  !  where  I  often 
fought :  but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of  my 
former  adions  is  ceafed;  and  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs 
of  my  friends. 

Thus  they  pafied  the  night  in  the  fong  ;  and  brought 
back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath, 
and  fhook  his  glittering  fpear.  He  moved  firll  toward 
the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
<'  Spread  the  fail,"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  and 
catch  the  winds  that  pour  frorri  Lena."  We  rofe  on 
the  wave  with  fongs,  a»d  rufiied,  with  joy,  through  the 
foam  of  the  ocean. 


-"^d^ 
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C    O    M    A    L    A: 

A 

DRAMATIC  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  pnem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  antiquity  of  OfH-i.-i-s 
compofitions.  The  Caracul  mentioned  here,  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  Ion 
of  Severus,  who  in  the  year  211  commanded  an  expedition  againft  the  Cakdri 
nians.  The  variety  of  the  meafure  fiiews  that  the  poem  was  originaliy  fet  t( 
niufic,  and  perhaps  prefented  before  tlie  chiefs  upon  folemn  occafions.  1  radi 
lion  has  handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the  poem.  "  Co 
mala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  kingoflniftore  or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  in  love  wit! 
Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhatat  a  feaft,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  him,  (Fin 
"gal,  B.  III.)  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agandccca.  He 
palTion  was  fo  violent,  that  flie  followed  him,  difjiuftd  like  a  vouth,  who  want 
cd  to  be  employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  foon  difrovcred  by  llidallcn  the  fon  of 
Lamor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love  fhc  had  flij;.iiled  fome  time  before. 
Her  romantic  paffion  and  beauty  recommendeci  hev  fo  much  to  the  Iukc,  that  he 
had  refolvcd  to  make  her  his  wife ;  when  news  was  brought  hiri  ci  Caricul's  ex- 
pedition. He  marched  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  Coniala  attended 
him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  array,  when  he  ;.iml"(  If 
went  to  battle, having  previoufly  promifed,if  he  furvivcd,  to  return  that  night." 
The  fequcl  of  the  ftory  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfclf. 

THE  PERSONS. 

FINGAL.  MELILCOMA.    ")    ,         ,  r 

HIDALLAN.  DERSAGRENA.  j  ^^^'i^^^''  ^^  ^ORNI. 

COMALA.  BARDS. 

DERSAGRENA. 

nPHE  chafe  is  over.  No  noife  on  Ardven  but  the  tor- 
-■-  rent's  roar!  Daughter  of  Morni,  come  from  Cro- 
na's  banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and  take  the  harp. 
Let  the  night  come  on  with  fongs,  and  our  joy  be  great 
on  Ardven. 

f  Mfji/.  And  njght  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  mair!, 
gray  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  - 1  law  a  deer 
at  Crona's   itream ;  a  iTioffy  bank  he  feemed  through 

t  Melilcoma,  '  fpft-rolllr.g  eye.' 
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ihe  gloom,  but  fooa  he  boundexl  aM-ay.  A  meteor  play- 
td  round  his  branchy  horns;  and  t]i<;  awhil  faces  of  o- 
ther  times  locked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

D.rft.  Thefe  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death.  The 
king  of  fhields  is  fallen !  and  Caracul  prevails.  Rife, 
Comala^ii,  from  thy  rocks;  daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in 
tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and  his  ghoft  is 
already  on  our  hills. 

Melil.  There  Comala  fits  forlorn !  two  gray  dogs 
near,  fiiake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  fl'/ing  breeze. 
Her  red  cheek  refts  on  her  arm,  and  the  mouniain 
ind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her  blue-rolling  eyes  to- 
wards the  field  of  his  promife.  Where  art  thou,  O 
Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering  around? 

Lomala.  O  Carun*  oftheftreams !  why  do  I  behold 
thy  v/aters  rolling  in  blood?  Has  the  noife  of  the  battle 
been  heard  on  thy  banks  ;  and  fleeps  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the  fey!  look  from 
between  tiiy  clouds,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of  his 
Heel,  on  the  field  of  his  promife.  Or  rather  let  the  me- 
teor, that  lights  our  departed  fathers  through  the  night, 
come  with  its  red  light,  to  fhew  me  the  way  to  my  fal- 
len hero.  WTio  wiil  defend  me  from  forrow?  Who 
from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  Ihall  Comala  look  be- 
fore fhe  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his  hoft ; 
bright  as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  an 
early  Ihower. 

f  H'td.'.L  Moll,  thou  mill  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on  the 
path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  Iteps  from  mine  eyes,  and 
let  me  remember  my  friend  no  moie.  The  bands  of 
battle  are  fcactered,  and  uo  crowding  fteps  are  round 


j;  Derfp.greua,  '  ;he  brigttnefs  of  a  fun-besm.' 

^Comala,  '  the  maid  of  tiic  plcaiaut  brow.' 

♦  Canui,  or  Cra'ou,  '  a  winding  river.'     This  river  retains  iliil  the  name  of 
Carron,  and  fells  into  the  Forth  fome  miles  to  Ibc  north  of  Falkirk. 

[i  Jiillan  was  fent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of  his  return ;  he,  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  her  for  flighting  bis  love  fomeUme  before,  told  her  that  the  king 

IS  kiiled  in  battle.     He  even  prctended^that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  Held 

be  buried  in  her  prcfence  \  ac»  U>i»  lirruraiuace  n3..tw  it  jfolaUls  teat  the  po- 

i  ■*■«*  pr;fsu«4  uf  tld. 
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the  r.olfe  of  his  fleel.     O  Carun,  roll  thy  llreams  of 
blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

ComaL:.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  gralTy  banks,  fon  of 
the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of  Ard- 
ven  ?  Blooming  as  the  how  of  the  Ihower?  Was  his 
hair  like  the  mill  of  the  hill,  foft  and  curling  in  the  day 
of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  ba{- 
tle  ?    Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  defert  ? 

Hidal.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her 
blufhiiig  check  half  hid  in  h.er  locks  !  Blow,  thnu  gen- 
tle breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid,  tliat  I 
may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  clieek  of  her 
Ibrrow ! 

Comala.  And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  t];(? 
mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill !  The 
lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  !  But  they  frighten  not 
Comala  ;  for  her  Fingnl  fell.  Say,  chief  of  the  mounl- 
ful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  fhields  ? 

H'idaL  The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills :  for 
they  fnall  hear  the  \'oice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Ce?)'.tila.  Confufion  purfne  thee  over  thy  plains;  and 
deftnicflion  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world. 
Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave ;  and  let  one  virgin 
mourn  thee.  Let  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the 
days  of  her  youth.  Why  haft  thou  told  me,  Ilidallan, 
that  my  hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  lioped  a  little  while 
his  return,  and  have  thought  I  faw  him  on  the  diftant 
rock;  a  tree  might  I'.ave  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  wind  of  the  hill  been  the  found  of  his 
horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  wer^  on  the  banks  of  Ca- 
rvm!  that  my  tears  might  be  v.'arm  on  his  cheek  ! 

Hidal.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ard- 
ven,  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon, 
from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  brealt, 
that  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the  ligiit  of  his  ar- 
mour. 

Comala,  Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my 
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love.    He  left  me  at  the  chafe  alone.    I  knew  not  tlist 
he  went  to  war.     He  faid  he  would  rctiirn  v.ich  vhe 

;  niglit;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  not  returned!  \^  hy 

I  didll  thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trembling 
fon  of  the  rock,*  ?  Thou  haft  feen  him  in  the  blood  of 
his  youth,  but  thou  didfl  not  tell  CoraaJa. 

Melil.  What  found  is  that  on  Ardven  ?    Who  Is  that 

I  bright  In  the  vale  ?    WIio  crmes  like  the  ftren-^'th  of  ri- 

■  vers,  when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  tin:  moon  ? 
Connila.  Who  is  It  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  fon  of 

1  the  king  of  the  world!  Glioft  of  FIngal !  do  thou,  from 
thy  cloud,  diredl  Comala's  bow.     Let  him  fall  like  the 

i  hart  of  the  defert.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his 
ghofts.    Why  doft  thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and 

\  pleafe  my  foul  ? 

Fingal.  Raife,  ye  bards  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the 

I  fireamy  Carun.     Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms  along 

i  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fets  far  diftant  like  a  meteor 
that  indoles  a  fpirit  of  night,  when  tbie  winds  drive  it 
over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  a- 
round.  I  heard  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is 
It  the  huntrefs  of  Galvnal,  the  white-handed  daughter  of 
Sarno  ?    Look  from  thy  rocks,  my  love;  and  let  me 

I  hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

I       Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely 

I   fon  of  death  ! 

!       lir.gal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft.    The  ftorm  is 

I  over,  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to  the  cave  of 
my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echoing  Cona. 

Comala.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame  ;  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  battles.  But  I  mult  reft  befide  the 
rock  till  my  foul  fettle  from  fear.  Let  the  harp  be 
near;  and  raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 

Dcrfa.  Comala  has  flain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and 

+  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  (he  means  3  druic(.  It  is  probable  th^t  fome  pf  the  or- 
der of  the  drains  remained  a?  late  as  the  beginning  of  th,  reign  of  Fingal;  and 
that  Coniala  had  confulted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event,  of  the  war  viik 

'^^  Vol.  L  G 
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the  fire  allends  on  the  rock ;  go  to  the  feaft  of  Coma- 
la,  king  of  the  woody  Morven  ! 

Fingu!.  Raife,  ye  fens  of  fong,  the  wars  of  the  ftrea- 
my  Carun  ;  that  my  white-handed  maid  may  rejoice  : 
while  I  behold  the  feafl  of  my  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled.  The  fleed  is  not  feen  on  our  fields ;  and 
the  wings  ^  of  their  pride  fpread  in  other  lands.  The 
fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  the  faadows  defcend  in 
joy.  The  voice  of  the  chafe  will  be  heard  ;  and  the 
ihields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the 
war  of  the  ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled. 

MeliL  Defcend,  ye  light  mills  from  high ;  ye  moon- 
beams, lift  her  foul.  Pale  Ues  the  maid  at  the  rock  ! 
Comala  is  no  more  ! 

Fin^al.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  whlte-bo- 
fomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my 
heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the  ft;reams  of  my  hills. 

Hidal.  Ceaffd  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid?  When  fliall  I 
fee  thee,  vrith  joy,  in  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds  ? 

Fhi^al.  Youtli  of  the  gloomy  brow  ;  no  more  llialt 
thou  fcaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  Ihalt  not  purfue  my 
ciiafe,  and  my  foes  fhall  not  fail  by  thy  fwordf.  Lead 
me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  m,ay  behold  her  beau- 
ty. Pale  fhe  lies  at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds  lift 
her  hair.  Her  bow-ftring  founds  in  the  blaft,  and  her 
arrow  was  broken  in  her  fail.  Raife  the  praife  of  the 
daughter  of  Sarno,  and  give  her  name  to  the  wind  of 
the  hills. 

Bards.  See !  meteors  roll  around  the  maid ;  and 
moon-beams   lift  her  foul  I    Around  her,   from  their 

%  Perhaps  tlie  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  caele. 

\  The  fequel  of  tiie  ftory  of  Hidallan  is  iutryduceJ,  as  an  cpifcie,  in  tte  roSlTX 
whicH  inanediately  follows  iu  thi^  coUeflion. 
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clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers  ;  Sarno  j]  of 
the  gloomy  brow;  and  the  red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan. 
When  (hall  thy  white  hand  arife,  and  thy  voice  be 
heard  on  our  rocks?  The  maids  fhall  feek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  will  not  find  thee.'*  Thou  fhalt  come, 
at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and  fettle  peace  in  their  foul. 
Thy  voice  (hall  remain  in  their  ears,  and  they  fliall 
think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of  their  reft.  Meteors 
roll  around  the  maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul ! 
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WAR   OF    CARDS: 

A    POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Caros  is  probably  the  ttoted  ufurper  Caraufius,  by  birth  a  Menapian,  who  affumEd 
the  purple  in  the  year  284  ;  and,  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Max- 
iminian  Herculius  in  feveral  naval  en^'^scnients,  which  gives  propriety  to  his  be. 
ing  called  in  this  puem  the  king  of  Ihips.  He  repaired  Agricola's  wall,  in  order 
to  obftruft  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians ;  and  when  he  w?.s  employed  }a 
that  work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  u:  Olcar 
the  fon  of  Oman.  This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  the  prcfent  poem,  wtuch  it 
addreffed  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 

■jD  RING,  claugTiter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the  harp;  the  light 
-■-'  of  the  fong  rifes  in  Ofiian's  foul.  It  is  like  the 
field,  when  darknefs  covers  the  hills  around,  and  the 
Ihadow  grows  llowly  on  the  plain  of  the  fun. 

I  behold  my  fon,  O  Malvina,  near  the  moflyrock  of 
Crona  f.  But  it  is  the  mill  of  the  defert  tinged  with 
the  beam  of  the  weft :  Lovely  is  the  mift  that  alTumes 
the  form  of  Ofcar !  turn  from  it  ye  winds,  wlien  ye 
roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  murmur  of  a 
fong  ?  His  ftaff  is  in  his  hand,  his  gray  hair  ioofe  oil 
the  wind.  Surely  joy  lightens  his  face;  and  he  often 
looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is  Ryno^  of  the  fong,  he  that 
went  to  view  the  foe. 

*'  What  does  Caros  king  of  fhips?"  faid  the  fon  of 
the  now  mournful  Ofiian;  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  1|  of 
his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old.'" 

"  He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,  "  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap*.     He  looks  over  his 

t  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftrcam  which  runs  into  the  Carron.  On  its 
banks  is  the  fcene  of  the  preceding  dramatic  poem. 

1[  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  He  feems  to  have  Icea  a 
bard  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  days  of  Fingal- 

ll  The  Roman  eagle. 

*  AgriLoia's  wall,  which  Caraufius  repaired. 
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floncs  with  fear,   and  beholds  thee,  terrible,  as  the 
ghoft  of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fhips." 

*<  Go,  thou  fiift  of  my  bards,"  fays  Ofcar,  "  and 
take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and 
fhake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him  in  fongs  to 
advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his  wave.  Tell  t'-> 
Caros  that  I  long  for  battle  ;  and  that  my  bow  is  weary 
of  the  chafe  of  Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  is  not 
here  ;  and  that  my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  found  of  his  fong.  Ofcar  reared 
his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven, 
like  the  noifc  of  a  cave,  when  the  fea  of  Togorma  rolls 
before  it ;  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring  winds.  They 
gather  round  my^fon  like  the  ftreams  of  the  hill ;  whet, 
after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  ilruck  his  flam- 
ing ipear.  "  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  thou 
that  fittcft  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fingal  is  diitani 
far;  he  hears  the  fongs  of  his  hards  on  Mor\'en  :  and 
the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His  terrible  fpear 
is  at  his  iide  ;  and  his  Ihicld  that  is  like  the  darkened 
moon.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar;  the  hero  is  a- 
lone." 

He  came  not  over  the  ftreamy  Carunf ;  the  bard  re- 
turned Math  his  fong.  Gray  night  grows  dim  on  Cro- 
na.  Tlie  fcall  of  ihells  is  fpread.  A  himdrcd  oaks 
burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pals  through  the  beam,  and  fhew 
their  dim  and  diftant  forms.  Comala  ij  is  hah  unfecn 
on  her  meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is  fullcn  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad?"  faid  Ryno  ;  for  he  alone  be- 
held the  chief.  *'  Why  art  thou  fad,  Hidallan,  haft 
thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The  fongs  of  Offian  have 
been  heard,  and  ihy  ghofl  has  brightened  in  the  wind, 

i  The  river  Carron. 

i;  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  fubjeftof  thedvamatxpfen-- 
The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  p'.ace,  iu order  to  introduce  the  ftqucl  ot  Hidallans 
ftory,  -who,  ca  account  of  h«  death,  had  been  MpeV.sil  i:<itn  the  wvirs  ot  ti-iguV. 
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when  thou  didft  bend  from  thy  cloud  to  hear  the  fong 
of  Morven's  bard." 

"  And  do  thine  eyep  behold  the  hero,"  fald  Ofcar,  , 
"  lis-r  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?    Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how- 
fell  the  chief  that  was  fo  renowned  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers?  His  name  remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona  ;  and  - 
I  have  often  feen  tlie  ftreams  of  his  hills." 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  ^vas  fad  for  Comala, 
and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hidallan.  Lonely,  fad, 
along  the  heath,  he  flowly  moved  with  filent  fleps.  His 
arms  hang  difordered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  J 
from  his  helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-caft  eyes;  ] 
and  the  figh  half  filent  in  his  breaft.  Three  days  he 
ftrayed  umeen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls; 
the  molTy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  ftream  of  Balva  f . 
There  Lamor  fat  alone  beneath  a  tree;  for  he  had  fent 
his  people  with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  ftream  ran  at 
his  feet,  and  his  gray  head  refted  on  his  ItafF.  Sightlefs 
are  his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times. 
The  noife  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear :  he  knew 
the  tread  of  his  fon. 

*'  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned;  or  is  it  the  found  of 
hisghoft?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun,  fon 
of  the  aged  I>amor  ?  Or,  if  I  hear  the  foimd  of  Hidal- 
lan's feet ;  M'hcre  are  the  mighty  in  war?  Where  are 
my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return  with 
th-^^^ir  echoing  fhields?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of 
C-un?"      " 

'  No-'''  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "the  people  of 
Lamor  live.     They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father; 
}:vi  Hida'Ian  is  renowned  no  more.     I  muft  fit   alone  . 
on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  the  battle 
grows." 

"  But  my  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied  the  rifing 
pride  cf  Lamor.     **  They  never  fat  alone  on  the  banks 

t  TI.;s  is  p.;'  haps  that  fmall  ftream  fliU  retaining  the  name  of  Balva,  which  runs 
r'"::.).: -i-i  t;.e  romantic  vaTlcy  of  Glentivar  ia  SUrlilieaiire.     Balva  fianifies  a  liklit 

iL-.-aii  aaa  OiwtiTOr, the ftqusllcred  valSt 
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of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe.  Doft  thou  not 
behold  that  tomb?  Mine  eyes  difcern  it  not:  tht:  :^fts 
the  noble  Garmallon  who  never  fled  from  war.  C;>nie, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's 
tomb.  How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon  ?  my  fou  has 
fled  from  war!" 

"  King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva!''  faid  Hidallan  with 
a  figh,  "  why  doft  thou'  torment  my  foul?  Lamer,  I 
never  feared.  Fingal  was  fad  for  Comala,  and  denied 
his  wars  to  Hidallan:  Go  to  the  gray  ftreams  of 
thy  land,  he  faid,  and  moulder  like  a  leaflefs  oak, 
which  the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to 
grow!" 

"  And  muft  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  «  the  lonely 
tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thoufands  arr  renown- 
ed in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  ove'-  my  gray  ftre.->.':.s  ?  Spirit 
of  the  noble  Garmallon  !  carry  Lamor  to  his  place :  his 
eyes  are  dark;  his  foul  is  fad:  and  his  fon  has  loft  his 
fame!"  ^ 

"  Where,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fliall  I  fearch  for  fame 
to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence  fiall  I  re- 
turn with  renown,  that  the  found  of  my  arms  may  be 
pleafant  in  his  ear?  If  I  go  to  the  chafe  of  hinds,  my 
name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs, 
with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown 
deer  of  his  deferts." 

"  I  muil  fall,"  faid  Lamor,  "  like  a  leaflefs  oak:  It 
grew  on  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it.  My 
ghoft  will  be  feen  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young 
Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  miHs,  as  ye  rife,  hide  him 
from  my  fight?  My  fon!  go  to  Lam.or's  hall:  there 
the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of  Gar- 
mallon;  he  took  it  from  a  foe." 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its  ftudded, 
thongs.  He  gave  It  to  his  father.  The  gray-haired 
hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hard. 

"  My  fon!  lead  me  to  Garinallon's  tomb:  it  rifes 
befiJe  that  ruflling  tree.    The  long  grafs  is  withered  j  I 
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heard  the  breeze  whiftling  there.  A  little  fountain  mur- 
niiirs  ne?.r,  and  fends  its  water  to  Balva  There  let  me 
reft;  it  is  noon  :  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields." 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor  pierced 
the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  fleep  together;  and  their 
ancient  balls  moulder  on  Balva's  banks.  Ghofts  ano 
feen  ti  ere  a.  noon  :  the  valley  is  filent,  and  the  people 
fhun  the  place  o:  Lamor. 

"Moirnful  is  ihy  tale,"  faid  Ofcar,  "fon  of  the 
tirnes  ot  old!  My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan  ;  he  fell  in 
the  days  of  his  youlh.  He  files  on  the  blaft  of  the  de- 
fert,  anri  his  v/a)idcring  is  in  a  foreign  land.  Sons  of 
the  ecboing  Morven  !  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal. 
Send  the  night  away  in  fongs  ;  and  watch  the  ftrengtn 
of  Cares  Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times  ;  to 
the  fnadcs  of  fdent  Ardven;  where  his  fathers  fit  dim 
in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  v/ar.  And  a; «: 
thou  there,  Hidallan,  bbe  a  half-extingulfhed  meteor? 
Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  roarin  -4- 
Balva!" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs.  Ofcar  flowly 
afcends  the  hill.  The  nietecrs  of  night  are  fetting  ca 
the  }.'.ath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
Unr;  •  quented  blafts  rufh  through  aged  oaks.  The  half- 
enlightcncd  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
Feelde  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Ofcar  drew  his 
fword. 

"  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of  my  fa- 
thers !  ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of  the  world  ! 
Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times;  and  your  difcourfe 
in  your  caves  :  when  you  talk  together  and  behold 
your  fons  in  the  fields  of  tlie  valiant." 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fleed  of  the  ftranger, 
fiipported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  ot  La- 
no,'  that  brings  death'  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  'i 
meteor  half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  and  thrice 
the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.    Many  ^yere  his 
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^^  ords  to  Olcar :  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our 
cars :  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before 
the  light  of  the  fong  arofe  He  flowly  vaniflied,  like  a 
mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill.  It  was  then,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar,  my  fon  begun  firft  to  be  fad.  He  forefaw 
the  fall  of  his  race ;  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  dark:  like  the  fun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his 
face:  but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cnna. 

Ofcar  paffed  the  night  among  his  fathers ;  gray 
morning  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun.  A  green 
vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the  times  of  old. 
Little  hills  lift  their  heads  at  a  diftance;  and  ftretch 
their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fat 
there,  for  they  had  pafied  the  ftream  by  night.  They 
appeared  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pijies,  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning.  Ofcar  flood  at  the  tornb  and  railed 
thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  a- 
round  :  the  ftarting  roes  bounded  away-  And  the  trem- 
bling ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  fhr:eking  on  their  clouds. 
So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he  called  his 
friends. 

A  thoufand  fpears  rofe  arom^d,  the  people  of  Caros 
rofe.  Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  that  tear?  My 
fon,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of 
the  fKy ;  he  turns  around  and  the  people  fall.  His 
hand  is  hke  the  arm  of  a  ghofl:,  when  he  ftretches  it 
from  a  cloud  ;  the  relt  of  his  thin  form  is  unfeen  :  but 
the  people  die  in  the  vale  '.  My  fon  beheld  the  approach 
of  the  foe  ;  and  he  flood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his 
ftrength.  "  Am  I  alone,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  in  the  midfL  of 
a  thoufand  foes  !  Many  a  fpear  is  there  !  many  a  dark- 
ly rolhng  eye  !  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ?  But  did  my^  fa- 
thers ever  fly  !  The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand 
battles.  Ofcar  too  will  be  renowned.  Come,  ye  dim 
gholls  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  war ! 
I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like  the  race  of  the 
echoing  Morven."  He  ftood  dilated  in  his  place,  like 
a  flood  fwelling  in  a  narroM-  vale.  The  battle  came, 
but  they  fell :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar. 
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The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona;  they  came 
like  a  hundred  ftreams.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fled, 
and  Ofcar  remained  hke  a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  fea. 

Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  fteeds,  Caros  rolled 
his  might  along :  the  little  ftreams  are  loft  in  his  courfe; 
and  the  earth  is  rocking  round.  Battle  fpreads  from 
wing  to  wing  •  ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in 
the  fky.  But  why  ftiould  Offian  fing  of  battles  ?'  For 
never  more  ftiall  my  fteel  ftiine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  forrow ;  when  I  feel  the 
weaknefs  of  my  arm  Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their 
youth,  in  the  midft  of  their  renown!  They  have  not 
bchtld  the  tombs  of  their  friends  :  or  failed  to  bend  the 
bow  of  their  ftrength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Olbar,  in 
the  midft  of  thy  ruftiing  blaft.  Thou  often  gceft  to 
the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  flecj  from  thy  lift- 
ed fword. 

Davknefs  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Tot 
car,  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon  at  Carun  ;  nor 
the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona  The  ruftling  winds 
have  carried  him  far  aw^ay ;  and  the  heart  of  his  father 
is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  found  of  my  woods, 
and  the  roar  of  my  mountain  ftreams.  Let  the  chafe 
be  heard  on  Cona  ;  that  I  may  think  on  the  days  of  o- 
ther  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid,  that  ] 
may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  foul  fhall  arife.  Be 
thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong  j  and  future  times  fhal 
hear  of  Oflian 

The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  or 
Cona;  and,  looking  v.p  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here  Ofti- 
an  dwelt  "  They  fliall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  anc 
the  race  that  are  no  more  :  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds 
Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Gui 
voices  fhall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  defert;  and  w( 
ftiall  fing  on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 


-     THE 

WAR  OF  INIS-THONA: 

A   POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  poem  is- an  epifode,  introduced  in  a  great  work  compofed  by  Offiza,  in  which 
the  artions  of  his  friends,  and  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  were  interwoven.  The 
M-ork  itfclf  is  lott,  but  fome  epifodes,  and  the  ftory  of  the  poem,  .are  handed 
dourn  by  tradition.  Inis-thoua  was  an  iOand  of  Scandinavia,  fubjccl  to  its  owu 
king,  but  depending  upon  the  kingdom  of  Lochlin. 

OUR  youth  is  'like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the 
hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  tlie 
fun  ;  but  he  awakes  amidft  a  ftorm  ;  the  red  lightning: 
flies  around :  and  the  trees  ihake  their  heads  to  the 
wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy  oa  the  day  of  the  fun, 
and  the  pkafant  dreams  of  his  reft ! 

When  fliall  Offian's  youth  return,  or  hk  ear  delight 
ill  the  found  of  arms  ?    When  fhall  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel 

the  light  of  my  fteel  ?  Come,  with  your  flreams,  ye 
hills  of  Cona,  and  liften  to  the  voice  of  Offian  !  The 
fong  rifcs,  like  the  fun,  in  my  foul;  and  my  heart  feels 
the  joys  of  other  times. 

I  behold  thy  towers,  O^Selma!  and  the  oaks  of  thy 
fliadcd  wall:  thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear;  thy  heroes 
gather  round  Fingal  fits  in  the  midft;  and  leans  on 
the  fhield  of  Trenmor:  his  fpear  ftands  againft  the 
wall ;  he  liftens  to  the  fong  of  his  bards.  The  deeds 
of  his  arm  are  heard ;  and  the  actions  of  the  king  in 
his  youth. 

C3fcar  had  returned  from  the  chafe,  arid  heard  the 
hero's  praife.  He  took  the  Ihield  of  Branno  f  from  tlie 
wall:  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was  the 
cheek  of  youth.    His  voice  was  trembling,  low.     My 

t  Thii  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather  to  Ofcar ;  he  was  of 
IriOi  cxtraftion,  and  lord  of  the  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  aftiou* 
aie  ha.^^il  Uown  by  traoiUon,  ana  his  lioipitality  has  palTcd  into  a  provsib. 
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j'pear  fnook  its  bright  head  hi  his  hand ;  he  fpoke  to 

Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal !  thou  king  of  heroes !  Ofiian,  next  to  him 
in  war  !  ye  have  fought  the  battle  in  your  youth;  your 
names  are  renowned  in  fong.  Ofcar  is  like  the  mift  of 
Cona :  I  appear  and  vanifh.  The  hard  will  not  know 
my  name.  The  hunter  will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for 
my  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inls- 
thona.  Diftant  is  the  land  of  my  war!  ye  ihall  not 
hear  of  Ofcar's  fall.  Some  bard  may  find  me  there, 
and  give  my  name  to  the  fong.  The  daughter  of  the 
ftranger  fhall  fee  my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth 
that  came  from  afar.  The  bard  fhall  fay,  at  the  feaft, 
hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the  diflant  land." 

"  Ofcar,'""  replied  the  king  of  Morven  ;  "  thouflialt 
fight,  fon  of  m^-  fame !  Prepare  my  dark-bofomed  fhip 
to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard 
our  fam.e  :  for  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not 
the  children  of  ftrangers  fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  oi' 
Morven  !  Be  thou  in  battle,  like  the  roaring  ftorm  : 
mild  as  the  evening  fun  in  peace.  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Jnis- 
thona's  kingj  that  Fing.il  rem^embers  his  youth  ;  when 
we  firove  in  the  combat  together  in  the  days  of  Agan- 
dccca  " 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the  wind  M'hiflled 
through  the  thongs  f  of  their  mafls.  Waves  lafhed 
the  oozy  rcckb :  the  flrength  of  ocean  roared.  My 
fon  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He 
rufl^ed  into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa  ;  and  fent  his 
fword  to  Annir  king  of  fpears.  The  gray-haired  hero 
rofc,  when  he  f^w  the  fword  of  Fingal  His  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  ;  and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  their 
youth.  Twice  they  lifted  the  fpear  before  the  lovely 
Agandecca :  heroes  ftood  far  diftant,  as  if  two  ghofts 
contended. 

«  But  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old;  the  fword 
lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.    Thou  art  of  Morven's  race  I 

f  Leather  thongs  wsrc  ufed  in  OCian's  time,  infttad  of  ropes. 
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Ann'ir  has  been  in  the  ftrife  of  fpears  ;  but  he  Is  pale 
and  withered  now,  like  the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no 
fon  to  meet  thee  with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls 
of  his  fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is 
no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ftrangers,  and 
longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  fpoufe  fliakes  ten  thou- 
fand  fpears;  and  comes|  like  a  cloud  of  death  from  La- 
no.  Come  thou  to  fhare  the  feaft  of  Annir,  fon  of  e- 
choing  Morven." 

Three  days  they  feafted  together;  on  the  fourth  An- 
nir heard  the  name  of  Ofcar||.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
fhell  ? ;  and  purfued  the  boars  of  Runa.  B^rfide  the 
fount  of  mofly  ftones,  the  weary  heroes  reft.  The 
tear  fteals  in  fecret  from  Annir:  and  he  broke  the  rifing 
figh.  «  Here  darkly  reft,"  the  hero  faid,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  my  youth.  This  ftone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro: 
that  tree  founds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear 
my  voice,  O  my  fens,  within  your  narrow  houfe?  Or 
do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftliug  leaves,  when  the  winds  of 
the  defcrt  rife  ?" 

*<  King  of  Inls-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  how  fell  tl\e 
children  of  youth?  The  wild-boar  often  rufhes  over 
their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb  the  hunters.  They 
purfue  deer§  formed  of  clouds,  and  bendtlieir  airy-bo  w» 
They  ftill  love  the  fport  of  their  youth;  and  mount  the 
wind  with  joy." 

f  Cormalo  had  rerdved  on  a  war  againft  his  father-in-law,  Annir,  king  of  lni<. 
thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  injuftice  of  his  defigns  was  fo 
much  refcnted  by  Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  affiftance  of  An, 
nir.  Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  conduft  and  valour  of  Ofcar 
obtained  a  complete  viftori-.  An  end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Cormalo, 
who  fell  in  a  Cngle  combat,  by  Ofear's  hand.  Thus  is  the  flory  delivered  down  by- 
tradition  ;  though  the  poet,  to  mife  the  charader  of  his  fon,  makes  Ofcar  himfelf 
propofe  the  expedition. 

II  It  was  thought,  in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of 
tofpitality,  lo  afic  the  name  of  a  ftranger,  before  he  had  feafted  three  days  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  family  '  He  that  ailts  the  name  of  a  ftrar.ger,'  is  to  this  day,  an 
epprobiout  term,  applied,  in  the  north,  to  the  inhofpitable. 

^  'To  rtjtice  in  the  Hiell'  is  aphrafe  for  feafting  fumptuouCy,  and  drinking  free- 

^  The  notion  of  Offian  concernins  the  ftate  of  the  deceafed,  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  imagined  thatthc  fou'.s  purfueSjin 
their  fepsrate  (late,  tie  employments  and  pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

Vol,  I.  H 
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**  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  chief  of  teri  thou- 
fand  fpears;  he  dwells  at  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  La- 
v.of;  which  fend  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  He  came 
to  ^luna's  echoing  halls,  and  fought  the  honour  of  the 
fpear||.  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  firft  beam  of 
the  fun  !  and  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in 
fight  !  My  heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo:  and  my  daugh' 
ter  loved  the  fon  of  Lano.  Argon  and  Ruro  returned 
irom  the  chafe  ;  the  tears  of  their  pride  defcended : 
They  rolled  their  filent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  becaufe 
they  yielded  to  a  ftranger :  three  days  they  feafted  with 
Cormalo  :  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought.  But  who 
could  fight  with  Argon  ?  Lano's  chief  was  overcome. 
His  heart  fwelled  with  the  grief  of  pride,  and  he  refolv- 
^■d  ill  fecret  to  behold  the  death  of  my  fons.  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  purfued  the  dark-brown- 
hinds.  TJie  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fecret ;  and  my 
children  fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  I- 
3iis-thona's  dark-haired  maid.  They  tied  over  the  de- 
fert,  and  Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on,  and 
day  appeared ;  nor  Argon's  voicfe,  nor  Ruro's  came. 
At  length  their  much-lov'd  dog  is  feen  ;  the  fleet  and 
bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled  ; 
and  fcemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall.  We  , 
followed  him:  we  found  them  here  :  and  laid  them  by 
this  mofTy  ftream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when 
the  chafe  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I  bend  like  the  trunk 
of  an  aged  oak  above  them:  and  ray  tears  for  ever 

uOW." 

"  O  Ronnan  !"  faid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  "  Ogar  king 
of  fpears !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the  fons  of 
ilrcauiy  Morven.  '  To-day  we  go  to  Lano';.  water, 
that  fends  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo  will  not 
long  rejoice:  death  is  often  at  the  point  of  our  fwords," 

t  Lano  was  a  laSr c  of  ScandinavSs,  rcsfarkable  in  the  days  cf  Offian,  fos-cnriitting 
1  peflilcntial  wipour  in  autumn.  *'  A.nA  thoa,  O  valiant  Cuchomar,  V.kc  the  mift 
qi  marfliv  X-auo :  wlicn  it  fa-if  over  tlic  plains  of  autumn,  and  bri,-gs  death  to  tbe 
people."  '  Fingal,  B.  1. 

;:  By  the  honour  ofthefpcar  \s  meant  a  kind  of  tcurnDmcnt  riafufedaroong  the 
Titoicnt  noi-thern  natio;;.;. 
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They  came  over  the  defert  like  ftormy  clouds,  when 
the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath:  their  edges  are  tin- 
ged with  lightning:  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
ftorm.  The  horn  of  Ofcar's  battle  was  heard;  and 
Lano  fliook  in  all  its  waves.  The  children  of  the  lake 
convened  around  the  founding  fliicldof  Cormalo.  Of- 
car  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell 
beneath  his  fword:  and  the  fons  of  the  difmal  La- 
no  fled  to  their  fecret  vales-  Ofcar  brought  the 
daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echoing  hails.  The 
face  of  age  was  bright  with  joy ;  he  bleil  the  king  of 
fwords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Oflian,  when  he  beheld 
the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon  I  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light 
that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  v/hen  the  traveller  is  fad  in  a  land 
unknown ;  and  difmal  night,  with  her  ghofts,  is  fitting 
around  him.  We  brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's 
halls,  f  ingal  ordered  the  feaft  of  fhells  to  be  fpread. 
A  thoufand  bards  raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar:  and  Mor- 
ven  anfwered  to  the  noife.  The  daughter  of  Tofcar 
was  there,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  harp ;  when  the 
diftant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  foft  ruftling 
breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome  rock  of  my 
hills ;  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  ruftling 
oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place  of  my  reft ;  and  let 
the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of 
Tofcar,  take  the  harp,  and  raife  the  lovely  fong  of  Sel- 
ma:  that  fleep  may  overtake  my  foul  in  the  midft  of 
joy;  that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  !  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  and  fhaded  wall.  I  fee  the  heroes  of  Mor- 
ven:  and  hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Ofcar  lifts  the  fword 
of  Cormalo;  and  a  thoufand  youths  admire  its  ftud- 
ded  thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my  fon !  and 
admire  the  ftrength  of  his  arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of 
his  father's  eyes ;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame. 
And  ye  ftiall  have  your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftreamy  Mor- 
ven.    My  foul  is  often  brightened  with  the  fong  i  and 
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1  remember  tlie  companions  of  my  youth.  But  fleep 
deicends  with  the  found  of  the  harp ;  and  pleafant 
dreams  begin  to  rife.  Ye  fons  of  the  chafe  Hand  far  di- 
flant,  nor  dillurb  my  reft.  The  bard  of  other  times  con- 
verfes  now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of 
old.  Sons  of  the  chafe  liand  far  diftant  j  diilurb  nor 
the  dreams  of  Oflian. 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  LOR  A: 

A   POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swaran,  from  that  kinR- 
doni,  madeafeaft  to  slHus  heroes:  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  AIdo,two 
chiefs,  who  had  not  been  along  with  him  on  his  expedition.  They  refented  his 
negleft  :  and  went  over  to  En-agon  king  of  Sora,  3  countryof  Scandinavia,  tiie  de- 
clared enemy  cf  Fingil.  The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gained  him  a  great  reputation 
in  Sora ;  and  Lornia  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love  with  him.  He 
found  means  to  efcape  with  her,  and  to  come  to  Fingal,  who  reCded  ther.  in  Selma 
en  the  weflern  coaft.  Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  fl:in  in  battle  by  Gaul 
the  fon  of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejedled  term?  of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingnl.  In 
this  war  Aido  fell  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  the  hantls  of  his  rival  Erragon  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Lcrma  afterwards  died  of  grief. 

Com  of  the  diftant  Kind,  who  dwelleft  in  the  fecret 
*^  cell !  do  I  hear  the  founds  of  thy  grove  ?  or  is  it  the 
voice  of  thy  fongs  ?  The  torrent  was  loud  in  my  ear, 
but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice  ,  deft  thou  praife  the  chiefs 
of  thy  land;  or  the  fpirits  f  of  the  wind!  But,  lonely 
dweller  of  the  rocks!  look  over  that  heathy  plain: 
thou  feeft  green  tombs,  v/ith  their  rank,  whiftling  grafs; 
with  their  ftones  of  moffy  heads :  thou  feeft  them,  fon 
of  the  rock  ;   but  Oflian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  moiinlain-ftream  comes  roaring  down  and  fends 
its  waters  round  a  green  hill:  four  mcfiy  ftones,  in 
the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear  their  heads  on  th-e 
top  :  two  trees  which  the  ftorms  have  bent,  fpread  their 
whiftling  branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Er- 
ragon 11  ;  this  thy  narrow  houfe  ;  the  found  of  thy  fhelJii 
lias  been  long  fcrgot  in  Sora  :  and  thy  ftiield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.     Erragon,  king  of  fliips !  chief  cf  di- 

■r  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religiou?  hymns  of  the  Cuidccs. 

,  F.agoii,  or  Fcrg-ihoun,  fign'fiesthe  race  of  the -waves ;  probabTy  arc?::*'.; 
nJKi^  l^tii  i^a.  tv  CSEli:  h!in£clf }  for^e  go«3  b;  ttiC  ()sn\{  sf  Atms  ,^  Ui<H(>tui. 
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ilant  Sora!  how  haft  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains? 
How  is  the  naighty  low?  Son  of  the  fecret  cell !  doft  thou 
delight  in  fongs?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lora:  the  found 
of  its  fteel  is  long  fince  pail.  So  thunder  on  the  dark- 
ened hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun  returns  with 
his  filent  beams:  the  glittering  rocksj  and  green  heads 
of  the  mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fhips+,  from  Ullin's 
rolling  waves:  our  white  fheets  hung  loofe  to  the  malls: 
and  the  boifterous  winds  roared  through  the  groves  of 
Morven.  The  horn  of  the  king  is  founded,  and  the 
deer  ftart  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the 
woods  :  the  feaft  of  the  hill  was  fpread.  Our  joy  was 
great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fail  of  the  terrible  Swaran, 
Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feaft;  and  tlie  rage  of 
their  bofoms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fe- 
cret: the  figh  burlls  from  their  breafts.  They  are  i'etn 
to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their  fpears  on  earth. 
They  were  two  dark  clouds  in  the  midft  of  our  joy; 
like  pillars  of  mill  on  the  fettled  feji:  it  glitters  to  the 
fun,  but  the  mariners  fe^ir  a  ftorm. 

"  Raife  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan,  *'  raife 
them  to  the  winds  of  the  welt ;  let  us  rufli,  O  Aldo, 
through  the  foam  of  the  northern  wave.  We  are  for- 
got at  the  feaft  :  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood. 
Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  ferve  the  king  of 
Sora.  Ills  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens 
I'ound  his  Ipear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  m  the 
battles  of  echoing  Sora." 

They  took  tlieir  (words  and  fhiekls  of  thongs:  and 
yufned  to  Lumar's  founding  bay.  They  came  to  Sora's 
haughty  king,,  the  chief  of  bounding  fteeds.  Erragon 
had  returned  from  the  chafe  :  his  fpear  was  red  in  blood. 
He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground;  and  whiftled  as 
he  went.  He  took  the  ftrangers  to  his  feafts  •.  and  they 
Jought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

/ildo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's  lofty 

t  This  was  at  Fingal's  return  from  his  war  djainft  Swarau. 
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walls.  From  lier  tower  looked  the  fpoufe  of  Erragoji, 
the  liumid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorina.  Her  dark-brown 
hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean :  her  white  breall  heaves, 
like  fnow  on  the  heath  ;  when  the  gentle  winds  arife, 
and  Howly  move  it  in  the  light.  She  faw  young  Aldo, 
like  tlie  beam  of  Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  fo'ft  heart  figh- 
ed:  tears  filled  her  eyes  ;  and  her  white  arm  fupport- 
ed  her  head.  Three  days  ilvi  fat  within  the  hall,  and 
covered  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  flie  lied  with  the 
hero,  along  the  rolling  fea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mof- 
fy  towers,  to  Fingal  Icing  of  fpcars. 

"Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride!"  faid  the  rifing  king 
of  Morven,  "  fhall  I  defend  thee  from  the  wratli  at' 
Sera's  injured  king  ?  Who  will  now  receive  my  people 
into  their  halls,  or  give  the  feaft  of  Grangers,  fmce  Al- 
do of  the  little  foul,  has  carried  away  the  fair  of  Sora? 
Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves;  mournful  is  the  battle  we  muft  fight,  with 
Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of'  the  noble  Trenmor  1 
wl;en  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight  ?  I  was  born  in  tlie 
niidil  of  battles  t,  and  my  fteps  muft  move  in  blood  to 
my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my 
lieel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy 
tempelts,  O  Morven,  which  will  overturn  my  halls'; 
wdien  my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains 
10  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but 
they  will  not  know  my  tomb:  my  renown  is  iii  the 
fong;  and  my  adlions  Ihall  be  as  a  dream  to  future 
times." 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the  ftorms 
round  the  gholl  of  night;  when  he  calls  them  from 
the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the 
land  of  the  ftranger.  He  came  to  the  fhore  of  Cona, 
and  fent  his  bard  to  the  king  ;  to  demand  the  com.bat 
of  thoufands:  or  the  land  of  many  hills.  Fingal  fat 
in  his  hall  with  the  companions  of  his  youth  around 

t  Ccmhal  the  father  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  againft  tbe  tribe  of  Morni,  the 
very  dsy  that  Fingal  was  uorn  ;  fo  tliaf  Jje  may,  witJl  propriety,  be  faid  to  have 
^' t)sen  born  iathe  midftof  battlci." 
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him.  The  young  heroes  were  at  the  chafe,  and  far 
diftant  hi  the  defert.  The  gray-haired  chiefs  talked  of 
other  times,  and  of  the  adlions  of  their  youth  j  when 
the  aged  Narthmorf  came,  the  king  of  flreamy  Lo- 
-ra. 

«  This  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  "  tb  hear  the 
fongs  of  other  years:  Erragon  frowns  on  the  coaft,  and 
lifts  ten  thoufand  fwords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among 
his  chiefs!  he  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  amidft  the 
meteors  of  night." 

*'  Come,"  laid  Fingal,  "  from  thy  hall,  thou  daughter 
of  my  love;  come  from  thy  hall,  Bofmina  ||,  maid  of 
Itreamy  Mcrven  !  Narthmor,  take  the  Heeds  ^  of  the 
ft  rangers,  and  attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal :  let  her  bid 
the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feaft,  to  Selma's  Ihaded  wall. 
Olfer  him,  O  Bofmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  the 
wealth  of  generous  Aldo  :  our  youths  are  far  diftant, 
and  age  is  on  our  trembling  hands  " 

She  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of  hght 
to  a  cloud.  In  h^r  right  hand  fhone  an  arrow  of  gold; 
and  in  her  left  a  fparkling  fhell,  the  fign  of  Morven's 
peace.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  prefence  -as  a  rock 
before  the  fudden  beams  of  the  fun ;  when  they  iflue 
from  a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring  wind. 

"  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly  blufti- 
nig  maid,  "  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's  king,  to 
Selma's  Ihaded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 
warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword  reft  by  thy  fide.  And 
it"  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of  kings,  hear  the  words  of 
the  generous  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
ftceds,  the  children  of  the  rein;  an  hundred  maids  from 
diftant  lands;  an  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing, 
that  fly  acrofs  the  Iky.     An  hundred  girdles  §  ftiall  al- 

t  Neart-mor,  '  gre-^t  itrer.Kth.'     I.ora, '  noify.' 

II  Bof-mhiua,  '  ioit  and  tender  hand.'    Shew-as  the  yount;eft  of  Pingal's  i-IiiMren. 

^  Thefe  were  probably  horfes  taken  in  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians  into  th« 

Roman  province,  which  leems  to  be  intimated  in  the  phrafe  of  "  the  fteeds  of  Aran 

5  Sanft'fied  girdles,  UU  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many  families  in  the  north  of 
•Scotland ;  they  were  bound  about  won)en  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  aUeviatr 
llb.'ir  p^i.iSj  and  to  atcclw^ate  the  biith.    They  we< «  imprelTcd  wit*  ftvetal  Hiyftii 
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fo  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofomed  women;  the  friends 
of  the  births  of  heroes,  and  the  cure  of  the  fons  of  toil. 
Ten  fhells  Itudded  with  gems  fhall  (hine  in  Sora's  tow- 
ers: the  blue  water  trembles  on  their  liars,  and  feems 
to  be  fparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings 
of  the  world  f,  in  the  midft  of  their  echoing  halls. 
Thefe,  O  hero,  fhall  be  thine;  or  thy  white-bofomed 
fpoufe.  Lorma  Ihall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy  halls; 
though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo:  Fingal!  who 
never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong." 

"  Soft  voice  of  Conal"  replied  the  king,  *'  tell  him, 
that  he  fpreads  his  fcafl  in  vain.  Let  Fingal  pour  his 
fpoils  around  me  ;  and  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let 
him  give  me  the  fwords  of  his  fathers,  and  the  fhields 
of  other  times:  that  my  children  may  behold  them  in 

my  hails,  and  fay,  Ti.^fe  are  the  arms  of  Fir.galJ'' 

*'  Never  fhall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls,"  faid 
the  rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the  migh- 
ty hands  of  heroes  who  never  yielded  in  war.  King  of 
the  echoing  Sora !  the  ftorm  is  gathering  on  our  hills. 
Dofl  thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon  of  the 
diftant  land  ?" 

She  eame  to  Selma's  filent  halls ;  the  king  beheld 
her  down-call  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his  place,  in  his 
flrength,  and  fhook  his  aged  locks.  He  took  the  found- 
ing mail  of  Trenmor,  and  the  dark-brown  fhield  of  his 
fathers.  Darknefs  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  Itretch- 
ed  liis  hand  to  his  fpear:  the  gholls  of  thoufands  were 
near,  and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible 
joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes:  they  rufhed  to 
meet  the  foe  ;  their  thoughts  are  on  the  acflions  of  other 
years  ;  and  on  the  fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chafe  appeared  at  Trathal's 
tomb:  Fingal  knew  that  Jsis  young  heroes  followed 
them,  and  he  llopt  in  the  midit  of  his  courfe.  Ofcar 
appeared  the  firftj  then  Morni's  fon,  and  Nemi's  race: 

fal  figures, and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  woman's  waift,  was  accom. 
panicd  with  words  and  gefturcs  which  T.iewcd  the  cuftom  to  have  come  originally 
trom  the  druids. 

t  Tlie  Roman  emperors.    Thcfc  (hcIU  were  fjrae  of  the  fpoUs  of  the  province. 
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Fercuth  |  fliewed  his  gloomy  form:  Dermid  fpread 
his  dark  hair  on  the  wind.  Oflian  came  the  laft.  I 
hummed  the  fong  of  other  times:  my  fpear  fupported 
my  fieps  over  the  little  ftreams,  and  my  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  Itruck  his  bofly  fhield;  and 
gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war;  a  thoufand  fwords,  at  once 
unfheathed,  gleam  on  the  waving  heath.  Three  gray- 
haired  fens  of  fong  raife  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice. 
Deep  and  dark  with  founding  Heps,  we  rufn,  a  gloomy 
ridge,  along:  like  thefhower  of  a  florm,  when  it  pours 
on  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill:  the  fun-beam 
r>f  battle  fiew  on  the  wind:  the  companions  of  his 
youth  are  near,  with  ail  their  waving  locks  of  age. 
Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fons  in 
war  ;  wlien  he  favv  them  amidft  the  lightning  of  fwords, 
and  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Erragon 
came  on,  in  his  llrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter- 
llream ;  the  battle  falls  in  his  courfe,  and  death  is  at  his 
fide. 

**  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  <'  like  the  bounding 
roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona?  His  fhield  glitters 
on  his  fidci  and  the  clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful. 
He  meets  with  Erragon  in  the  ftrife!  Behold  the  battle 
of  the  chiefs!  it  is  like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a 
gloomy  ftorm.  But  falleft  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is 
thy  white  bofom  ftained  with  blood?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  morel'' 

The  Icing  took  the  fpear  of  his  ftrength;  for  he  was 
fad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo :  he  bent  his  deathfui  eyes  on 
the  foe :  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  re- 
late the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ftranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona !"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  flop  the 
hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  nowfo  low? 
and  much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora !  The  ftranger  will 
come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it  is  filent. 
The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger,  and  the  joy  of  his  houfe 

t  Fear-cuthj  tlie  fame  witli  Fergus, '  the  taan  of  the  word,'  or  a  commander  •? 
aft  army. 
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is  ceafed.  Liften  to  the  found  of  his  woods:  perhap? 
his  ghoft  is  there  ;  but  he  is  far  diftant,  ou  Morven, 
beneath  the  fu-ord  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were  the 
words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raifed  the  fong  of  peace  ^ 
•we  flopped  our  uplifted  fw^ords,  and  fpared  the  feeble 
foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  that  tomb;  and  I  raifed  the 
voice  of  grief:  the  clouds  of  night  came  i-olhng  down, 
and  the  ghoft  of  Erragon  appeared  to  fome.  His  face 
was  cloudy  and  dark  ;  and  an  half-formed  figh  is  in  his 
breaft.  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sora!  thine  arm 
was  terrible  in  war ! 

Lorma  fat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming 
oak:  the  night  came,  but  he  did  not  return;  and  the 
foul  of  Lorma  is  fad.  "  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of 
Cona?  for  thou  didft  promife  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  diftant  far;  and  do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round 
thee,  on  the  heath?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  where 
is  my  friend  r  But  Aldo,  come  from  thy  echoing  hills, 
O  my  beft  beloved  !'* 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  flie  liftens 
to  the  ruftling  blaft.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread  and 
joy  rifes  in  her  face:  but  forrow  returns  again,  like  a 
thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  "  And  wilt  thou  not  return, 
my  love?  Let  me  behold  the  face  of  the  hill.  The 
moon  is  in  the  eafl:.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breaft  of 
the  lake!  When  fhall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning  from 
the  chafe  ?  When  fliall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant 
on  the  wind?  Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of 
woody  Cona!" 

His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watry 
beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field.  She 
followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath,  for  flie  knew 
that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on 
the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  v.dieu 
it  fighs  on  the  grafs  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  fhe  found  her  hero:  her  voice  was  heard 
no  more;  filent  flie  rolled  her  fad  eyes;  fne  was  pale 
as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rifes  from  the  lake,  to  the  beam 
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of  the  moon.  Few  were  her  days  on  Cona :  fhe  funk 
into  the  tomb:  Flngal  commanded  his  bards  ;  and  they 
lung  over  the  death  of  Lorraa.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  mourned  her  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned. 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  f !  thou  dwellell  in  the  field  of 
fame  :  O  let  thy  fong  rife,  at  times,  in  the  praife  of 
thofe  that  fell:  that  their  thin  gholls  may  rejoice  a- 
round  thee  ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma  come  on  a  moon- 
beam |,  when  thou  liefl  down  to  reft,  and  the  moon 
looks  into  thy  cave.  Then  fhalt  thou  fee  her  lovely;  ■ 
but  the  tear  is  Hill  on  her  cheek. 

i  The  poet  addrefTes  himfelf  to  the  Ciildee. 

II  "  Be  thou  a  moo;i-beani,  O  Morna,  near  the  window  of  my  reft;  when  my 
thoughts  are  of  peace  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over.>>  Flngal,  B.  I. 


CONLATH  AND  CUTHONA: 

A  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Conlath  was  the  youngeft  of  Morni's  Tons,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gaul,  whs 
is  fo  often  mentioned  in  OCian's  poems.  He  was  in  love  with  Cuthona  the 
daughter  of  Rumar,  when  Toftar  the  fon  of  Kinfcna,  accompanied  by  Ftrcuth 
his  friend,  arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mora  where  Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hof. 
pitably  received,  and  according  to  the  cufloin  ofthetime<,  fcafted  three  days 
with  Conlath.  On  tlie  fourth  he  fet  fail,  and  coafting  the  ifland  of  wares, 
probably,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  faw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  carried  her  away,  by  force,  in  his  (hip.  He  was  forced,  by  ftrcfs  of  wea- 
ther, into  I-tiiona  a  defert  ifle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath  hearing  of  the 
rape,  failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  failing  for  the  coaft  of 
Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they,  and  their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
Cuthona  did  not  long  furvive  ;  for  fhe  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after.  Fin- 
gal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death,  fent  Stormal  the  fon  of  Moran  to  bury 
them,  but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to  fing  the  funeral  fo:ig  over  their  tombs.  The 
ghoft  of  Conlath  came,  lone  after,  to  OITian,  to  entreat  him  to  tranfmit  to  po- 
Jlerity,  his  and  Cuthor.a's  fame.  For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the 
fouls  of  the  deceafed  were  r.ot  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  compofed  by  a 
bard. 

TTViD  not  OfTian  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the  found  of 
-■^  days  that  are  no  more?  Often  does  the  memory 
of  former  times  come,  like  the  evening  fun,  on  my  foul. 
The  noife  of  the  chafe  is  renewed;  and,  in  thought,  I 
lift  the  fpear.  But  Ofiian  did  hear  a  voice :  Who  art 
thou,  fon  of  the  night?  The  fons  of  little  men  are 
aficep,  and  the  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  (hield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blafl:  it  hangs 
in  Ofllan's  hall,  and  he  feels  it  fometimes  with  his  hands. 
Yes!  I  hear  thee,  my  friend:  long  has  thy  voice  been 
abfent  from  m.ine  ear!  What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud, 
to  OlBan,  fon  of  the  generous  Morni  !  Are  the  friends 
of  the  aged  near  thee?  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  ? 
He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  din  of 
battle  rofe. 

Cbojl  of  Conlath.  Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona,  in 
the  midit  of  his  ruflling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Ofllan  in  his  hall, 
i"nd  his  friends  without  their  fame  ?    The  fca  rolls 

Vol.  I.  I 
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round  the  dark  I-thonaf,  and  our  tombs  zre  not  feen 
by  the  ftranger.  How  long  {hall  our  fame  be  unheard 
fonof  the  echoing  Morven? 

OJJun.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou 
fitteii,  dim,  on  thy  cloud!  Art  thou  like  the  mift  of 
Lano;  or  an  half-extinguifhed  meteor?  Of  what  are 
the  Ikirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  But 
he  is  gone  on  his  blait  like  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Come 
from  thy  wall,  ray  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  found. 
Let  the  light  of  memory  rife  on  I-tKona;  that  I  may 
behold  my  friends.  And  Ofiian  does  behold  his 
friends,  on  the  dark -blue  ifle.  The  cave  of  Thona  ap- 
pears, with  its  mofiy  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A 
llream  roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Tofcar  bends  over  its 
courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide:  and  the  maidf  of 
his  lo^e  fits  at  a  diftance  and  weeps.  Does  the  wind 
of  the  waves  deceive  me?  Or  do  I  hear  them  fpeak  ? 

To/car.  The  night  was  flormy.  prom  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  darkly-tumbled 
beneath  the  blaft,  and  the  roaring  waves  were  climbing 
againft  our  rocks.  The  lightning  came  often  and 
fhe wed  the  blafted  fern.  Fercuth!  I  faw  the  ghoft  of 
night  II .  Silent  he  ftood,  on  taht  bank;  his  robe  of 
mift  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears :  an. 
aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar;  and  he  fore- 
fees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  ap- 
pearance on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ronnan^ 
fell.  Ullin!§  with  thy  hills  of  grafs,  how  pleafant  are 
thy  vales  !  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  ftrcams,  and  the 
fun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  found  of  the  harp  in 
Selama*,  and  pleafant  the  cry  of  the  hunter  xin  Crom- 

t  l.thona,  •  jfland  of  waves,'  ooe  of  the  uninhabited  weftern  ides. 

^  Culhona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Tofcar  had  carried  away  by  force. 

1;  ft  was  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  ftorms  v.  ere  raifed  by 
the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed.  This  notion  is  ftill  entertained  by  the  vulgar  ,  for 
they  tliink  that  whiriwinds,  and  fuddcn  fqualls  of  wind  are  occafioned  by  f^,]. 
ritfl,  who  tranf^ortthemfelvcs,  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar. 

^  iVlfler  in  Ireland. 

*  Selamath—' beautiful  to  behold,'  thename  of  Tofcar'£pal2ic^»;ithj  soalt^f 
yUicr;  near  iii.%  sj,9UftU«>  Crei?i,l8j  tJje  fwfif  9f  tJj«  epic  pocui. 
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la.  But  we  are  In  the  dark  I-tliona,  furrounded  by  clie 
ilorm.  Tl)e  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above  our 
rocks:  and  we  i:r.-:aible  amidft  the  night. 

rofcar.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  the  locks  of  age?  I  have  feen  thee  undaunted  in 
danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight. 
Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled?  Our  fathers  njver 
feared.  Go  :  view  the  fettling  fea  :  the  ftormy  wind 
is  laid.  The  bi'iiows  flill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  fcem 
to  fear  the  bialt.  But  view  the  fettling  fea:  morning 
is  gray  on  our  rocks  The  fun  will  look  foon  from  his 
eaft  ;  in  all  his  pride  of  light.  I  lifted  up  my  fails, 
with  joy,  bei>;re  the  halls  of  generous  Conlatli  My 
courfe  was  by  the  ifle  of  waves,  where  his  love  puriu- 
cdthe  deerc  I  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun  that 
ifiiies  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving 
breafl: ;  flie,  bending  forward,  drew  the  bovv' :  her 
white  arm  feemed,  behind  her,  like  the  fnow  of  Crom- 
la.  Come  to  my  foul,  I  fliid,  thou  huntrefs  of  the  ifie 
of  waves!  Butflie  fpends  her  time  in  tears,  and  thinks 
of  the  generous  Conlath.  Where  can  I  find  thy  peace, 
Cuthona,  lovely  maid? 

Cuthoi:a.\  A  diilant  lleep  bends  over  the  fea,  with 
aged  trees  and  moiTy  rocks:  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet: 
on  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it 
Ardven.  Tiiere  the  towers  of  Mora  rife.  There  Con- 
lath  looks  over  the  fea  for  his  only  love.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  chafe  returned,  and  he  beheld  their  down- 
call  eyes.  V/here  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But 
they  anfwcred  not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Ardven,  fon 
of  tlie  difiant  land! 

Tofcar.  And  Cuthona  fhall  return  to  her  peace;  to 
the  halb  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  frieiid  of  Tof- 
car: I  have  feailed  in  his  halls.  Rife,  ye  gentle 
breezes  of  Ullin^  and  flretch  my  fails  towards  Ardven's 
C^.ores.     Cuthona  fliall  reil  on  Ardven  :  but  the  days 

*■  Ct:t?»rins, '  the  mournful  found  of  the  wav?s;  a  pnrtini  nam*  ijiven  her  by 
Ol'ii-.,  on  f.cc  >ur.t  of  hsr  i-nourninj  to  Ih-  laurjJ  9/  y»;  -ffaves  ;  h«r  u:>!c:,  id  trz- 
4lUit.>>^  ;;erat'^3;'>  '  Uis  Ku:s.^S)-e4  11.4:0.' 
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'  of  Tofcar  will  be  fad  I  fhall  fit  in  my  cave  in  the  field 
of  the  fun.  The  blaft  will  rullle  in  my  trees,  and  I 
(hall  think  it  is  Cuthona's  voice.  But  fhe  is  diftant  far, 
in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath. 

Citthona.  Oh!  what  cloud  is  that?  It  carries  the 
ghofts  of  my  fathers,  I  fee  the  ficirts  of  their  robes, 
like  gray  and  watry  mifl.  When  fhall  I  fall,  O  Ru- 
mar?  Sad  Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath 
behold  mc,  before  I  enter  the  narrow  houfe  |? 

OJfian.  And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid :  he  comes 
along  the  rolling  fea.  The  death  of  Tofcar  is  dark  on 
his  ipear;  and  a  wouird  is  in  his  fide.  He  is  pale  at 
the  cave  of  Thona,  and  fhews  his  ghaftly  wound. 
Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona  ?  the  chief  of 
Mora  dies.  The  vifion  grows  dim  on  my  mind  :  I  be- 
hold the  chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future 
times,  remember  the  fall  of  Conlatli  with,  tears  :  he  fell 
before  his  day;  and  faunefs  darkened  in  his  hall.  His 
mother  locked  to  liis  fhield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was 
bloody  I] .  She  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her  for- 
row  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  tliou  pale  on  thy  rock, 
Cuthona,  befide  the  fallen  chiefs  ?  Tsight  comes,  and 
day  returns,  but  none  appears  to  raife  their  tomb. 
Thou  frighteneft  the  fcreaming  fowls  away,  and  thy 
tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud, 
that  rifes  from  a  lake. 

The  fons  of  the  defert  came,  and  they  found  licr 
dead.  They  raife  a  tomb  over  the  heroes  ;  and  fiie 
vefts  at  the  fide  of  Conlath.  Come  not  to  my  dreams, 
O  Conlath  ;  for  thou  hafl  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy 
voice  far  diftant  from  my  hall ;  that  fiecp  may  defcend 
^t  night.  O  that  I  <ould  forget  my  friends  ;  till  my 
footHeps  ceafe  to  be  icon  !  till  1  come  arnong  them  with 
joy  !  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 

hThe  grave- 

li  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  tirrcs,  tbal 
eanie  bloody  the  very  iiiftant  thtir  owa 
pittance. 
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